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INTRODUCTION 


The Beginning of the Road 
se 


two sons set out over the bumpy road from Santa Fe to 

visit the Puebloan ruins in Frijoles Canyon,’ thirty-five 
miles distant. The widow was my mother, Lucy Wilcox Adams; the 
boys were my older brother, Ernie, and me, then aged nine and eight. 
Our mother, born and raised in California, had been working with the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Albuquerque for the past year, but we boys 
had been left behind with our grandparents in Los Angeles. We were 
on our first visit to the Southwest. 

Although the Frijoles Canyon ruins had been designated some 
years earlier as Bandelier National Monument, they were not yet 
much visited, before the road was paved. I don’t remember that there 
was anyone else in the canyon besides ourselves that day. I do remem- 
ber being impressed by the solitude, by the canyon scenery, and of 
course by the intriguing rock-hewn Indian dwellings, yet the thing 
that sticks most in my memory is the thundershower that blew up 
while we were there. It was one of those typical southwestern after- 
noon cloudbursts, which make up in dramatic intensity what they 
lack in duration. They’re always most dramatic in a canyon, where the 
thunder reverberates off the canyon walls. I can’t swear that it was the 
first thunderstorm I’d ever encountered, but certainly it was the first 
one that made an impression. 

We waited for the storm to clear, then drove slowly up the now- 
muddy road out of the canyon. The sights, sounds, and smells that 
overwhelmed my senses as we reached the rim were ones | can never 
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forget. There was the sweeping vista across the upper Rio Grande 
Plateau toward the distant Sangre de Cristo Mountains, the towering 
cumulus clouds creating a mottled pattern of lights and shadows over 
the mesa country, the sound of thunder rolling away into the limitless 
distance, and all around the pungent smell of wet sagebrush—to me 
the most evocative of all the earth’s smells. In that moment of per- 
sonal epiphany something within me said, “Man, I want to be part of 
this!” I became a born-again southwesterner. 

I remain one to this day, despite years of living in other places and 
on four continents. Latterly I’ve spent nearly half my life in Kentucky, 
and I’ve developed a very great affection for this scenic state and its 
perversely appealing people, who embody so many of both the virtues 
and the vices of an earlier America. Yet | remain a resident expatriate, 
without the sense of personal attachment that I have to the South- 
west. It’s only when I return to the land of red rock canyons and mesas 
that I feel a kind of warmth rising from the ground to embrace me, 
saying, “Welcome home, traveler.” 

My brother and I spent that summer in Albuquerque, and we trav- 
eled with our mother to visit several of the New Mexico pueblos. I 
especially remember attending the celebrated Corn Dance at Santo 
Domingo—the first of many Indian ceremonies I would witness. We 
also paid a brief visit to the Mescalero Apache Reservation, and at the 
end of the summer we made a lengthy northward swing through the 
Navajo, Northern Ute, and Wind River Shoshone Reservations, travel- 
ing nearly all the time over roads that were dusty, bumpy, and mostly 
unfrequented by tourists, or anyone else. We also, near the end of 
the summer, paid the first of many visits to the Gallup Ceremonial, 
the great annual festival at which Indian dancers from many tribes, 
attired in gaudy costumes, come to perform for summer visitors. 

Inevitably, in those circumstances, our fascination with the South- 
west came to focus on the Indians. Ernie and I made little model 
pueblos of adobe in the backyard of our Albuquerque house, and we 
peopled them with the little beaded Indian curio dolls that in those 
days were sold all over the Southwest. We read stories about south- 
western Indian children, and made up stories about our own Indian 
dolls, taking them through the episodes of Indian life as we then 
imagined it. Our Indians, unlike those imagined by most American 
kids, were not warriors, for we took our cues from the pueblos. Our 
mother didn’t get down to play in the dirt with us, but she took her 
part in the storytelling, especially during the long, tiring drives to visit 
the various reservations. 
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After that enchanting summer Ernie and I returned for one final 
year in California. In 1937 we moved to Window Rock on the Navajo 
Reservation, where our mother had just taken the position as director 
of education for the Navajos, Hopis, and Southern Utes. It was there 
that we spent the next four years, and that my apotheosis was com- 
pleted. By the time I reached the eighth grade my desire to make a life 
in the Southwest had been translated quite specifically into a desire to 
make a career studying Indians. And I knew already—because in those 
days there were many anthropologists in the Indian Bureau—that a 
career studying Indians meant a career in anthropology. 

Like many colleagues of my generation, I would simply have become 
an “Indianologist” had there been any such discipline (comparable, for 
example, to Egyptology). I cared nothing in those early years about 
the peoples of Africa and Oceania, or even for that matter about the 
Indians of the eastern United States. But anthropology a generation 
earlier had co-opted the study of Indians so completely that there was 
simply no other way to become an “Indianologist.” So my resolve to 
be an anthropologist was formed, even before | reached high school, 
and | have never wavered from it since. So also I feel that the long 
and winding road I’ve followed in my subsequent career is, figuratively 
speaking, the road from Frijoles Canyon. 
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CHAPTER1 


Southern California Prelude, 
1927-1935 
3F 


by birth, for I was born in Los Angeles, and you can’t get much 

farther southwest than that. The date was August 6, 1927. But in 
a figurative sense California is not the Southwest, it’s simply Califor- 
nia—a geographic subregion, a culture, and a state of mind unto itself. 
In any case my initial sojourn was the briefest one, for my parents at 
the time were actually living in New Haven, Connecticut, where my 
father was completing a Ph.D. in history. My mother had come west to 
be with her parents at the time of my birth, as did a great many young 
mothers in those days. 

A year later we left the East, when my father completed his doc- 
toral studies and took a position at the newly founded University of 
California Southern Branch, later to become UCLA. My parents, along 
with my brother Ernie and me, moved in to live with my maternal 
grandparents and their unmarried daughter in a large house in the 
affluent L.A. suburb of Eagle Rock. It’s important to note here that my 
earliest years were spent in a matrilocal extended household—not the 
typical experience of American youngsters, though common enough in 
other societies. But because I always tended to accept whatever went 
on around me as a measure for the world in general, I didn’t realize for 
many years that my situation was exceptional. We were still living in 
this ménage when, a few years later, my father died. Consequently I 
never really had the experience of living in a nuclear family. In years to 
come I was to live at various times in households headed by my mother, 
by my grandparents, by my uncle Jim and his wife, and by my aunt 
Hilda and her husband. Perhaps this is one reason why my sense of 
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involvement in American society and culture is not quite the same 
as that of most other people. “Family” to me always meant extended 
family, much as it does, for example, to Navajos. 


The Family 

It’s extraordinary to me now that I have so few memories of my father, 
though I was seven when he died. But he and my mother were absent 
for long periods, leaving us boys in the care of our grandparents. Even 
when present he was, at least in my perception, a background figure at 
Eagle Rock. My grandfather was very much the head of the household. 

My father took a year out from college to serve as an ambulance 
driver in France during World War I, then returned to complete his 
B.A. at Stanford in 1922. In his senior year he was awarded a Rhodes 
Scholarship, I think partly on the basis of scholastic merit (he was Phi 
Beta Kappa) and partly because of his expertise as a soccer player. At 
any rate he spent the next two years studying at Oxford, where he was 
a member of Oriel College. It was while there that he met my mother, 
who at that time was working as secretary to a well-known British 
journalist. Both of them returned to California on the completion of 
my father’s scholarship, and they were married not long afterward. A 
short time later they set off for New Haven, where my father began his 
doctoral studies and at the same time served as an instructor. His dis- 
sertation, published by Yale University Press, is a study of Ireland and 
Irish immigration to the New World, from 1815 to the Great Famine. 
My brother was born a year after their marriage, and I was born a year 
after that. 

My overall impression, gained from letters and from talking to 
others, is that my father was a relatively easygoing, people-loving 
man, who would always rather fit in and get along than insist on his 
own way. From what I can infer of his personality, I don’t think he was 
an activist by temperament, despite his devotion to liberal and even 
radical causes. I think that, like me, he was a quietist, pretty much pre- 
pared to take the world as he found it. He seems not to have resented 
his subordinate position in the Eagle Rock household, and I’m not 
aware that he ever quarreled with anyone. 

My mother’s family was Australian, and she herself was conceived 
in Australia, a couple of months before her mother and father were 
married. It was probably that awkward circumstance that decided 
my grandfather, who came from a respectable middle-class family, to 
leave Australia and seek a living in England. But Ernest Wilcox was an 
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incurable romantic, who in his youth had aspired to the life of a sailor. 
He insisted on booking passage from Sydney to San Francisco on an 
old sailing vessel—according to family tradition the last such vessel 
ever to make the transpacific passage—and they were so long at sea 
that my grandmother’s pregnancy was far advanced by the time they 
reached San Francisco. They decided therefore to lay over in California 
until the baby was born, before proceeding to England. As matters 
turned out they never got any farther. They soon fell in love with Cali- 
fornia, as many Australians do, and decided to make it their home. 

My grandfather got a job in a hardware store, studied civil engineer- 
ing in night school, and found work after graduation as a petroleum 
engineer in the newly developing oil fields around Bakersfield, in the 
San Joaquin Valley. Three years later the family moved on to Los Ange- 
les, where my grandparents lived for the remainder of their lives. My 
grandfather had a job at the headquarters of one of the big oil firms, 
but he wasn’t retained when the firm was sold a few years later, and for 
a while the family had a thin time of it. 

My grandfather then worked for a time as a freelance consulting 
engineer, often in real estate surveying. This employment was for- 
tuitous at the time, because in the late 1920s he was able to benefit 
from the great Southern California real estate “bubble” and acquired 
a number of properties. It was in those affluent days that he was 
induced to buy the sprawling, Italianate home in Eagle Rock that for a 
short time was his pride and joy, though it later became an albatross. 

Apparently family circumstances were beginning to turn bad when 
my parents returned from New Haven in 1928. They turned much worse 
after the crash of 1929, and my grandfather one after another had to 
sell off most of his property holdings, and also could find no steady 
employment. It was that circumstance that prompted my mother and 
father to move into the Eagle Rock household, where they could share 
the financial burdens, rather than establish a home of their own. I 
imagine that the prospect of having my grandparents as built-in baby- 
sitters while my parents worked and traveled was another incentive 
for the Eagle Rock move. 

Our circumstances in those years were deceptively affluent, thanks 
to the Eagle Rock house. But after 1929 the family was actually having 
a pretty tough go for a while, for it was several years before my grand- 
father could find steady work. My mother and her sister, however, 
were fortunate enough to find salaried jobs, and with three paychecks 
coming in the household got along better than did a lot of depression- 
era families, though the payments on the house were a continuing 
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burden. My grandfather soon wanted to sell the place but for a long 
time could find no buyer. 

Because for many years my grandfather was to be the most impor- 
tant man in my life, it’s worth saying something more in detail about 
him. I can do no better than to quote some words that I wrote a few 
years ago for a private family memoir. 


To his adult friends I think he was a man of enormous charm: 
at once warm, cultivated, and dignified. Although he was not 
college-educated, and as far as I know did not command any 
foreign language, there was no doubt about the cultivation, for 
he was enormously widely read. Biography and history were his 
especial loves. He had a particular admiration for Napoleon, 
and had collected a large library of Napoleana. I think part 

of his charm, for many friends, may have been his accent, 
which many people mistook for English. Recalling it now, I can 
hear occasional hints of “strine” in his vowels, but his speech 
certainly had none of the rough edges of everyday Australian 
speech. 

Of course I saw him through somewhat different eyes than 
did his adult friends, because from first to last he was always 
and quintessentially a grandfather—a loved one but also an 
authority figure. That remained true during the 25 years that 
I knew him, for he never seemed to change, and it remains 
true in my memory still. As boys we were always a little afraid 
of him—as one always is of any authority figure—but I don’t 
remember ever resenting his authority, or questioning his 
right to exercise it. We felt absolutely secure in his affection— 
perhaps more so than in the case of our true parents.* 


My maternal grandmother was a tiny woman. I remember little 
about her except that she was placid and kindly and always had time 
to come and see whatever Ernie and | had to show her of our doing or 
making. She was not, like her husband, a woman of broad interests, 
and I’m not sure that she had a very extensive education, for she came 
from a quite impoverished family. She was one of twelve brothers 
and sisters and at the time of her marriage was helping her widowed 
mother run a boardinghouse in Sydney, where my grandfather was 
a lodger. (There is, as a result, a family legend among the Australian 
relatives that my grandfather “ran off with the landlady’s daughter.” 
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In fact, I’m pretty sure that they had a church wedding, for they were 
both devout churchgoers at the time.) 

With my grandmother at home all the time and my grandfather 
at home much of the time when he was out of work, it was inevitable 
that my brother and I saw a good deal more of them than of our true 
parents and that they were the ones who very largely served in the 
traditional father and mother roles. Our parents were clearly content 
to have it so, for they were very much absorbed in their own careers. 
They were both, in those years, ideologues—passionately involved not 
only in their jobs but also in various social causes and activities that at 
the time were considered left-wing. 

My mother’s regular job was with the California Department of 
Adult Education, into which she threw herself with all the energy and 
ideological zeal she was capable of. She was capable of a great deal, and 
before long she was being asked to organize and lead night classes, 
seminars, and workshops at workers’ encampments in the San Joa- 
quin Valley, on top of her eight-to-five job. My father was very soon 
drawn in as well, apparently with the same enthusiasm. Their work 
was of course regarded with much suspicion by the ultraconservative 
Los Angeles Times, which on one occasion referred to my mother as a 
“well-known red.” My parents were not in fact Communists but social 
democrats, as I am myself. 

My mother’s inner fire was never visible from the surface, for she 
was the antithesis of a flamboyant person. Like any proper English 
lady, she was quiet and reserved, both in dress and in deportment, and 
was not prone to talk about herself. Throughout her long and active 
life she found expression through what she did rather than what she 
said or how she appeared. In person, she was on the short side and 
also, in later years, on the plump side, with dark hair and eyes. She 
clearly had her feminine attractions, for in after years several of the 
men with whom she worked had a crush on her. Whether it ever went 
beyond that she wouldn’t say, and I wasn’t one to inquire. 

It’s hard to find words to describe the relationship between us boys 
and our parents in any way that will be understandable to others. 
Beyond a certain point, it’s hard for me to understand it myself. To say 
that we were in any way neglected would be absurd, and yet we were 
certainly left to our own devices a great deal of the time. To say that 
we were unwanted or unloved would be equally absurd, yet we received 
relatively few expressions of overt affection or indulgence. 

If 1 had to finda single word to describe the attitude that our parents 
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manifested toward us, it would be neither affection nor indulgence but 
respect. They seem to have believed that if they treated us like adults 
and talked to us in adult language, we would respond like adults. They 
trusted both our intelligence and our judgment to a truly remarkable 
degree, sending us on errands at a very young age and leaving us to 
play alone for long periods in circumstances that could have been dan- 
gerous. Later on, in Arizona, we were given a .22 rifle when we were 
only eleven and twelve years old. I can only suppose that our parents 
trusted us not to get into trouble because they thought we had too 
much sense. 

Others will have to judge for themselves the extent to which they 
were irresponsible parents. In later years quite a few people thought 
so, about our mother, but I was not one of them. I felt that she had 
her failings, as all children feel about their parents, but neglect was 
not one of them. I always relished being left alone and without super- 
vision, whether or not I should have been. 

There was never any suggestion of faith in anything but ourselves 
and our family. My parents were determined unbelievers, and neither 
God nor religion was ever mentioned in the household. This was equally 
true of Santa Claus and other pseudoreligions. My grandfather used to 
dress as Santa Claus to hand out Christmas presents, but there was 
never any doubt that this was a lark. Santa Claus was something other 
people believed in; we were above that sort of pretense. Although I 
never heard them say so, I’m sure my parents believed—as I do—that 
you should never tell your children anything you don’t believe yourself. 

All in all, I would have to say that our upbringing conformed very 
much to the English middle-class tradition, in which children have 
to know and keep their proper place. My grandfather had been to 
school in England when he was a boy, and later my mother also spent 
a couple of years in English schools, but I think the roots go deeper 
than that. My grandparents, like many Australians, simply thought 
of themselves as transplanted English, and they brought up their own 
daughters, and later their grandchildren, accordingly. They had, and 
imbued in us, a certain sense of gentlemanly propriety, though the 
word “gentleman” was never used. 

Of my mother’s life it is not necessary to say a great deal here, for 
she will figure prominently throughout several of the chapters to come. 
She was the eldest of three daughters (one of whom died young) and 
was from earliest days a woman of boundless energy, determination, 
and intelligence. Considering her English family background, she was 
independent-minded to an extraordinary degree. She was prone to go 
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on long hikes or bike rides by herself, often without much preparation 
in the way of food or clothing, and without telling anyone where she 
was going. And early on she developed social and political convictions 
very different from those of her conservative father. 

My mother attended public schools in Los Angeles and did well 
enough to gain admission to Stanford University—no easy thing for 
a woman in those days when women were limited to no more than 25 
percent of the student body. She had a resolute determination to get 
an education but no clearly focused interests, and she changed majors 
more than once. Then, before her senior year, a chance encounter 
with the English journalist and Liberal politician Francis Hirst led to 
an invitation to accompany him to England and serve as his research 
secretary, an opportunity that she understandably jumped at. In the 
event, she never finished college, a fact that was known to very few 
of her later professional colleagues, many of whom called her “Dr. 
Adams.” 

But the figure who loomed by far the largest on my family hori- 
zon was neither a parent nor a grandparent but my brother, Ernie, 
six days less than a year older than I am. Our family had few close 
friends—none in the neighborhood—and for long periods we had no 
other playmates except each other. For long periods, too, the two of us 
were left to ourselves, and this was to remain true for many years to 
come. Of course, we had a normal share of quarrels, and once or twice 
actually fought, but force of circumstance made us close companions, 
and we remained so up to his death in 2009. 

As I think back now, I can see that Ernie was always the shield that 
stood between me and the rest of the family, and this may explain why 
I don’t have strong memories of my parents in those early years. If 
there was instruction to be given it was naturally addressed mainly to 
him; if there was remonstrance for something we had done it was he, 
the presumed instigator, who bore the brunt of it. Certainly he retains 
far more numerous and vivid memories, especially of our father, than 
I do, and I think this must be the reason. He learned his way in the 
world from our parents and grandparents; I learned mine at second 


hand from him. 


Eagle Rock 

It’s hard to imagine in this day of smog and sprawl, not to mention 
urban violence, that the Los Angeles of my early youth was a magical 
place of sparkling sunlight and abundant space. The urban landscape 
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was dominated not by tall buildings (they were forbidden because of 
the earthquake danger) but by the hills and mountains within and 
around the city, which seemed intimately close in the clear air. Our 
home in Eagle Rock backed up against the foot of the San Gabriel 
Mountains—behind our garden there was nothing but the steep 
chaparral-covered hillside. In the other direction our horizon was 
marked by the Los Feliz Hills, four or five miles distant. Those sur- 
viving islands of undisturbed natural landscape gave to L.A. a special 
quality of being closer to nature than most cities; for me, at least, it 
never had the air of a metropolis. 

Our Eagle Rock house had a short section of front lawn, sloping 
steeply down to a retaining wall along Hill Drive. We must have played 
there occasionally, because I can remember stubbing my toe on the 
sunken sprinklers and being comforted by my grandmother. But the 
main focus of our interest and activity was at the back, where there 
was a partially covered patio enclosed between two wings of the house, 
and beyond it the extensive garden sloping gently up to the undevel- 
oped San Gabriel hills. The garden as I remember it was mostly grass, 
with just a few planted flower beds and a number of flowering trees. 

Eagle Rock was a formerly independent hamlet that a few years 
before had been incorporated into the city of Los Angeles but still 
retained its own name and identity. There was a cluster of small shops 
and a bank at its single main intersection, but otherwise the place 
consisted almost entirely of typical California ranch-style residences. 
Most, as I remember, were not especially pretentious, except for those 
along Hill Drive where we lived. It was considered an especially desir- 
able setting because of its elevated situation at the foot of the moun- 
tains and the sweeping view it enjoyed over the city to the south. 

Of the places that we went with our parents, there were three that 
have left an indelible impression. One was Manhattan Beach, where 
I believe we went several times and where one summer our parents 
rented a modest upstairs apartment a couple of blocks from the beach. 
They undoubtedly came with us to swim from time to time, but they 
were both working, and my principal memory is of the hours and days 
that Ernie and I spent by ourselves on the beach. We both came to love 
surf swimming, as we still do, as well as building sand castles and play- 
ing with the kelp pods that continually washed ashore. 

The second place I remember well, and with which I later became 
intimately acquainted, was the Sierra Nevada range, in particular its 
steep eastern scarp. We went once on a camping trip to South Lake, 
in the mountains above Bishop, and in the night a spark from the 
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campfire set fire to my sleeping bag; that is, it started to smolder. My 
father woke me up and helped me out and, when he was unable to 
stomp out the fire, threw the bag into the lake. I don’t remember how 
I spent the rest of the night, probably in the car. 

My most vivid as well as my fondest memories are reserved for 
Mount Wilson, at that time home to the world’s largest telescopes. 
Its pine-clad summit was an hour’s easy drive from our house, and we 
visited several times, once renting a cabin for two or three days. I loved 
the smell of the pines and the whispering of the wind among them, 
but most of all I was enthralled by the great telescopes and their huge 
domed houses, which we could sometimes watch as they revolved. 
Visitors could go inside to view the scopes at certain hours and actu- 
ally look through the thirty-inch, but almost equally stimulating to 
my young imagination were the giant astronomical photos on display, 
especially that of the spiral nebula. If my father had not died and we 
had remained in L.A., I’m pretty sure I would have wanted to become 
an astronomer, though I probably would have been stopped eventually 
by the math. I remain anyway a keenly enthusiastic fan of all kinds of 
space exploration. 


The Barton School 

Sven Hildor Barton was a son of Swedish immigrants, who grew up in 
California. I know nothing about his family background, but I think 
he must have been reared in the Swedenborgian tradition, for he cer- 
tainly exhibited its outlook of anthropocentric, antitheistic mysticism. 
At some point he was evidently drawn to the related doctrine of 
Theosophy, for he met his future wife at a Theosophist encampment 
near San Diego. Marguerite Nerisheimer, as she was then, was the 
daughter of a family of export merchants and had grown up in China. 
What it was that attracted her to Theosophy I have no idea, for she 
always struck me as a very hardheaded, practical woman. 

Somehow or other, when he was in his thirties, Mr. Barton (as I 
always knew him) enrolled as a student in one of my father’s UCLA 
classes, and the Bartons and my parents became friends. They con- 
fided to my parents their dream of starting a kind of “back-to-the-soil” 
ranch school in the Santa Monica Mountains, where youngsters, away 
from the complexities and corruption of the urban world, could be 
taught the simple virtues of living off the land—along, of course, with 
the standard grade school curriculum required by the state of Cali- 
fornia. The site they obtained for this purpose was a tract of several 
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hundred acres, once part of the much larger Trujillo land grant, in 
Topanga Canyon. Where they got the money to buy it I have no idea. I 
suspect it may have been advanced by Mrs. Barton's wealthy parents, 
who themselves eventually came to settle on the place. 

Although it is only four miles from Pacific Coast Highway, Topanga 
Canyon in those days was still in a very undeveloped state. The Barton 
property was on a hillside and enjoyed wide views over much of the 
canyon, but from the family house it was possible to see only three 
other houses. The property was nearly all slope land: the typical South- 
ern California landscape of bare brown hills dotted over with dark 
green live oaks. In time, some of the least sloping land was turned 
into a farm, and some into a goat pasture, but much of it was never 
developed and still is not. 

When Ernie and I were six and five respectively, our parents offered 
us to the Bartons as the first students at the Barton School, and for 
the first year we were also the only ones. What factors went into our 
parents’ decision to enroll us I can only guess. They certainly shared 
none of the mysticism of the Bartons, nor a passion for rural living. 
Although, like the Bartons, they were social reformers, I don’t think for 
a moment that they equated social reform with a movement back to 
the soil. I expect they thought (and they were right) that the exposure 
to open-air country living would be good for us, just as do parents who 
sent their children to summer camps. But what kind of education they 
expected us to get in the process | have no idea. There is no doubt in 
my mind that, along with its other attractions, the Barton School was 
a convenient place to shelve us for a good part of the time, perhaps so 
that we wouldn't be a burden on themselves or our grandparents. It 
was of course a boarding school, and we only went home to visit the 
family every other weekend. 

For the next five years the Bartons’, as we always called the place 
(never the Barton School), became more truly our home than the 
Eagle Rock household, and Mr. and Mrs. Barton (joined later by other 
students and other teachers) more truly our family. They were with us 
all the time; we studied, played, ate, and slept with them. The commu- 
nal meals in the big dining room of the “main house” (actually the only 
building on the place in the beginning) were of special importance; 
they daily brought together the whole community of students and 
teachers. As an anthropologist I have since come to appreciate that 
commensality (the joint partaking of food) is the key to nearly all 
human social bonding. The noon or evening main meal, everywhere in 
the world, is the ritual that daily reknits the bonds of family solidarity, 
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and I think modern parents who don’t make a practice of it are fore- 
going their best chance to create a true bond with their kids. The 
Bartons evidently understood this, with their insistence on attendance 
and punctuality at meals. 

The Bartons’ was meal oriented, in the way I’ve just described, but 
certainly not food oriented. In keeping with Mr. Barton’s Stoic philos- 
ophy, the meals were pretty plain, and we didn’t eat a great deal of 
meat. Quantities were adequate but not sumptuous, and seconds 
were a rarity. Mr. Barton had one or two peculiar ideas about food: 
he believed that both pasteurized milk and white bread could cause 
insanity. The whole school drank nothing but our own school-produced 
goat’s milk, which we tolerated, though few of us learned to like it. 

There was no dress code at the Bartons’ except for Sunday dinners. 
Then, we boys wore white shirts and ties, without coats. It was a par- 
ticular point that we also had to polish our shoes. I don’t remember 
what the girls wore, but it must have been something appropriately 
dressy. The rest of the time we wore whatever our parents had pro- 
vided us with, as we would have done in any public school. For the boys 
it was nearly always either corduroy pants or blue jeans. 

The school grew gradually but steadily during our years there. It 
was intended from the beginning to be coeducational, and the third 
pupil who joined us, at the beginning of the second year, was a girl 
from across the canyon. Before the year was out there were at least two 
other pupils from the immediate vicinity, and 1 think some others from 
Santa Monica. I don’t know how word about the place got around, but 
evidently it did, because there was a steadily increasing enrollment, 
and by the time we left it was somewhere between thirty and forty. 

The student body was a curiously mixed lot, as in fact were the 
teachers. There were always some locals from within the canyon, 
where the “exurban” population was steadily growing; there were the 
children of artistic and intellectual families that one usually finds in 
private schools; and there were at least a couple of very rich kids from 
the movie colony. One boy, whose father was a movie mogul, had a 
miniature Mercedes-Benz car, complete with a real gasoline engine, 
which he was allowed to bring to school once or twice. Another of our 
classmates, Dare Harris, was later to become the actor John Derek. 

I have, inevitably, a flood of memories connected with the Bartons’ 
—nearly all of them positive. That may be because nearly all of them 
are memories of extracurricular activities, which were the school’s true 
glories. Mr. Barton took us on gold-panning expeditions down along 
Topanga Creek; he organized us into rival camps of Athenians and 
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Spartans, and we fought out the Peloponnesian War with weapons of 
wood and cardboard; he helped us create a pretend village called Bar- 
tonburg, in which each of us operated a different business or service, 
carrying on commerce with coins of different denominations cut from 
colored paper. We did quite a lot of mostly European folk dancing, 
accompanied by Mr. Barton on the accordion and one of the other 
teachers on the violin, and the girls made appropriate costumes for 
us to wear. 

For us boys there was a lot of craft activity, much of it unsupervised. 
The woodshop was a long shed, open at one side, so that the tools and 
the wood supply were always accessible, and we were encouraged or at 
least allowed to use them in our free time. There was the usual assort- 
ment of hammers, saws, planes, drills, braces, and bits but no power 
tools. Curiously our favorite implement was the drawknife, a tool very 
rarely seem nowadays; most of us became quite adept at using it, espe- 
cially to fashion model boats, which we floated on the horse pond. But 
shop privileges were withdrawn if we failed to clean up the shavings 
and put back the tools. 

Of the more formal aspects of our education I remember very little. 
The truth is that, in the best Tom Sawyer tradition, I always hated 
school, and so I’ve probably shut it out of my memory. I remember Mr. 
Barton teaching us about the Wars of the Roses, Mrs. Barton giving 
me piano lessons and teaching me French, and another teacher (whose 
name I’ve forgotten) drilling me on English grammar, but that is about 
all. By the time we left there were several other teachers besides the 
Bartons, but there was a high turnover—probably partly because the 
school didn’t pay well and partly because some of them just didn’t 
work out. An out-of-the-ordinary place like that will inevitably attract 
its share of misfits, and 1 remember a couple of very odd ducks among 
the teachers. 

Because I had begun at the Bartons’ at the age of five, I was always 
a year younger than my classmates, and this persisted right up to my 
college years. Ernie and I, having started together, were in the same 
grade for the first two years—not surprisingly since there were hardly 
any other students. After two years, however, it was decided that Ernie 
should not have to be in the same grade as his “baby” brother, so he 
was skipped directly from the second to the fourth grade. The result 
was that, from then on, both of us were a year younger than nearly all 
our classmates. I didn’t really find this a disadvantage until I started 
college, for which I was not really ready. 
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tue of, eee eure at : a 
Costumed pageant at the Barton School, c. 1934. That’s me holding the 
little girl’s hand. Staff photograph, courtesy of the Barton School, Topanga, 
California. 


Of homework there was very little, for our hours out of class, when 
we weren't playing, were mainly taken up with chores. Most were of 
a domestic kind: policing the dormitories and the grounds and help- 
ing to prepare the meals and clean up afterward. Despite the school’s 
image, there really wasn’t much in the way of genuine farmwork, 
because there wasn’t much of a farm. The only cultivated field was a 
patch of perhaps an acre, which Mr. Barton tilled with a horse-drawn 
plow, but we boys weren’t strong enough to manage it. There was no 
tractor on the place; I think it would have been out of keeping with Mr. 
Barton’s primitivistic philosophy. 

The main agricultural enterprise in which we boys participated was 
milking the goats every evening. There were about a dozen of them, 
and a recalcitrant lot they were. If they didn’t like your “feel” on their 
teats they would do their best to kick over the milk bucket, and occa- 
sionally succeeded. I especially hated the milking because my hands 
were and are exceptionally small, and a goat’s teat is much larger than 
a cow’s. There were no other farm animals on the place, except for 
the single horse used for plowing and occasionally to pull a farm cart. 
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Other farm activities, such as they were, included pickling olives and, 
in the fall, pressing apple cider. 

For all his mysticism and idealism, Mr. Barton was the very anti- 
thesis of the pale-eyed dreamer. He was a big, hearty man, built like 
an athlete and overflowing with vitality and good spirits. He had an 
extraordinary capacity to imbue whatever he said or did with a kind 
of boyish enthusiasm that was completely unfeigned. For us boys 
he was a leader and a mentor and at the same time somehow one of 
us. He had, in short, charisma: children, or at least boys, gravitated 
to him as they would to the Pied Piper. He was one of a succession 
of quintessentially manly men whom I had the luck to know during 
the years after my father died and who in different ways became role 
models for me. 

Mr. Barton introduced one practice that I’ve always very much 
admired—that of “earning one’s shield.” It was based on the medieval 
concept of knighthood, in the supposed age of chivalry. A boy who 
volunteered would be given a special set of “community service” (i.e., 
school-related) tasks, above and beyond his regular chores. When they 
were completed he would undergo a kind of knighthood ceremony and 
would be given a little wooden shield with his own personal coat of 
arms, which thereafter hung on the dormitory wall above his bed. The 
designs were supposedly based on those of famous historical figures 
but very much simplified. Ernie’s was Sir Francis Drake; mine was 
Frederick Barbarossa. 

For all their back-to-the-soil primitivism, the Bartons were strongly 
internationalist. I think both of them had relatives or at least friends 
in Europe whom they visited. At least a couple of the teachers were for- 
eign born, and many of our extracurricular activities, like folk dancing 
and the annual maypole, had more of a European than an American 
flavor. We played volleyball, but there was no field on the place level 
enough for softball or football, and there was no basketball net. We 
were certainly taught a lot more European history than was usual in 
American schools, especially in the lower grades. 

The Bartons definitely believed in foreign language instruction 
from the first grade onward. Mr. Barton taught Spanish and Ger- 
man, and Mrs. Barton taught French. It must have been our parents 
who selected French for us, for I doubt if we would have chosen it on 
our own. | suppose it was because our parents as well as our grand- 
father had been in France, but none of them had been in a Spanish- 
speaking country, and in the 1930s none of them had kind feelings 
about Germany. At any rate I eventually acquired a reasonable fluency 
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in French, and it was to serve me well when I returned to the study of 
languages in high school. 

The Bartons evidently had pretty old-fashioned ideas about sex 
roles, as they did about a lot of other things. But so, of course, did most 
of the rest of America in those days. Our classes were coeducational, 
but most of our extracurricular activities, besides folk dancing, were 
not. The girls did not go panning for gold or fight the Peloponnesian 
War or swing on the bag-swing, and they never used the shop. I’m not 
really sure what they did while we were engaged in those activities, for 
the girls were always Mrs. Barton’s charge. I have a feeling that they 
did quite a lot of sewing, and perhaps cooking. I hope there was some 
kind of ritual for them, equivalent to the shield ceremony for the boys, 
but I have no definite knowledge of it. 

There was never a hint of any kind of ideological indoctrination, 
theosophical or otherwise. We were supposed to acquire good old- 
fashioned agrarian values through the way we lived, not through 
instruction, and | think to a very considerable extent many of us did. 
Certainly all the former students whom I’ve met in later years have 
spoken of the Bartons’ as one of the most formative experiences of 
their lives, and many continued to visit the place long after their 
departure or graduation, as did I. In the 1960s the school moved to 
the Sierra Nevada foothills above Porterville, when Topanga Canyon 
became too “crowded,” but I lost touch with it after that. I’m not sure 
that it survived the death of its founders. 


The End of the Prelude 

My father never complained or even spoke of his ulcers to us boys, and 
I don’t think we were even aware that he had them before he went into 
the hospital for the operation that was supposed to cure them. The 
operation was reported by the doctors to be routine and was sched- 
uled for summer 1935, just after his UCLA classes were finished. But 
something went terribly wrong, and he died in the hospital ten days 
after the operation. To this day we are not sure what the problem was; 
we think he may have been given blood of the wrong type. Hospitals in 
those days, as today, would never admit a mistake, and could usually 
cover it up. 

I would be a liar if I said that my brother and I were emotionally 
shattered by the news of our father’s death. We were simply not that 
close, or reliant. I think perhaps the very self-reliance our parents had 
sought to foster in us prevented our feeling the degree of grief that we 
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properly should have. Be that as it may, we were conscious of remain- 
ing as securely embedded as before both in the Eagle Rock extended 
household and in the Barton School community, and we didn’t foresee 
any necessary change in our day-to-day living circumstances resulting 
from the loss of our father. My own feeling when told of his death was 
only a kind of numbness (which may of course have been shock). 

But if his death was not shattering to us personally, it was to the 
Eagle Rock household, both figuratively and literally. My grandmother 
and my aunt Hilda (though she was no longer living with us) were 
nearly as devastated as my mother, and my grandfather, by nature an 
emotional man, was also hard hit. And not only was my father removed 
physically; so also was his regular paycheck, which had largely been 
supporting the payments on the house. It was not very long after- 
ward that the place was sold, and my grandparents moved into a more 
modest dwelling in midtown Los Angeles. It was there, in later years, 
that we visited them on our last home visits from the Bartons’, and it 
was there that my grandmother died in 1940. 

My mother reacted to her husband’s death typically, by throwing 
herself more furiously than ever into her work, but it wasn’t the 
answer. She needed to get away from the whole scene that I think she 
felt was responsible for my father’s ulcers: the Eagle Rock household 
and the adult education program and her overinvolvement in it. It was 
through a chance visit to one of her old Stanford teachers that she 
was offered a job working with the Indian Bureau in the Southwest. 
She joined a New Deal agency called TCBIA—Technical Co-operation, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs—that was just being formed, with headquar- 
ters in Albuquerque. It was actually a branch of the Soil Conservation 
Service, but its special mission was to study the cultural problems 
involved in implementing soil conservation measures on Indian reser- 
vations. Although headquartered in Albuquerque, the members did 
field studies on many reservations in the West. Not surprisingly, a good 
many of its personnel were anthropologists, and it was among them 
that both my mother and I first came in contact with that odd and 
exotic breed. Several of them went on to very distinguished anthropo- 
logical careers, among them W. W. (“Nibs”) Hill, Frederica de Laguna, 
and Ruth Underhill. My mother at the time confessed that she had 
never been interested in Indians—she was wholly involved with the 
social problems of proletarian America. But the TCBIA job offered an 
escape from the tragic Los Angeles situation and its memories, and 
she needed it. 

In a sense, the entire remainder of her long and adventurous life 
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was an escape. In a career of more than thirty-five years in government 
service, among Indians, interned Japanese Americans during World 
War II, and displaced German and Hungarian refugees after World 
War II, then as a community development specialist in Iran and Korea, 
she worked always in cross-cultural settings and never again among 
the ordinary American proletariat who were the subjects of her first 
ideological passion. From having been a fervent ideologue, she came 
instead to epitomize the best kind of bureaucrat: a superb organizer 
and administrator. In subsequent years she gave different reasons for 
why she never remarried, but I think the principal one was that she 
was unwilling to surrender any part of her fierce independence. 

When our mother decided it was time to have Ernie and me with 
her, at Window Rock, Arizona, in 1937, a new chapter in our lives 
began. For me, it was the most pivotal of all turning points. 
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CHAPTER 2 


The Early Southwestern Years, 
1936-1941 
ae 


Window Rock 
HE TOWN of Window Rock is located in northeastern Ari- 
zona, less than a hundred yards from the New Mexico state 
line. It is built within a semicircle of pink sandstone cliffs, 
dominated by the great, wonderfully symmetrical rock arch that has 
given the place is name. Within the enclosing cliffs and rising among 
the buildings themselves, are individual, isolated rock monuments, 
as tall as the neighboring cliffs, that in our day we knew as Needle 
Rock, Saddle Rock, Eagle Nest Rock, and Duck Rock. It was in this 
previously unspoiled setting that in 1934 the Indian Bureau decided to 
build a new administrative center for the vast Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, which up to that time had been administered from six separate 
agencies. The earliest buildings at Window Rock were completed, and 
the first residents moved in, in 1936. We arrived a year later. 

All the original buildings were constructed in a kind of hybrid 
Pueblo-Hispanic style. They were made of the local sandstone, with 
flat roofs resting on massive, exposed vigas, which projected beyond 
the eaves as in traditional Mexican architecture. The town was divided 
in half by a small arroyo, dry most of the time. To the north of the 
arroyo were the single office building, another building somewhat 
misleadingly known as “the club” (actually a kind of residential hotel 
for unmarried employees), a line of maintenance shops, a garage for 
servicing government cars, a powerhouse, and a school building. (Sev- 
eral of these structures, including the school I attended, are now on 
the National Register of Historic Places.) 

By far the most imposing structure, and the only one rising above a 
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single story, was the tribal Council House. It was built in an octagonal 
shape, to simulate the dimensions of the traditional Navajo hogan 
in that part of the reservation. It was not really two stories high on 
the interior but had a clerestory where light was admitted through 
windows high above the chamber floor. The lower walls were without 
windows and were decorated most of the way around with murals by 
a leading Navajo artist of the time. When the tribal council was not in 
session (which was most of the year), the Council House served as our 
community recreation hall. It was there that I acted in school plays, 
once took part in a piano recital, and in 1940 delivered my eighth- 
grade graduation address. 

South of the arroyo, on slightly elevated ground, were the family 
residences. Between thirty and forty houses were widely and more 
or less randomly scattered among the pifions and junipers; seem- 
ingly no two with quite the same orientation. (Cottonwood and elm 
trees have been planted since, and the place today has quite a tree- 
shaded appearance, but in our time there were only the native trees 
and shrubs.) The most desirable home locations, by common consent, 
were those along the brow of a terrace, just south of the arroyo, that 
commanded a panoramic view over the lower part of the town and 
the cliffs beyond. They were reserved for some of the most important 
department heads, and one of them was ours. To my mind it was the 
most desirable of all the settings because it was situated immediately 
at the foot of the enclosing cliffs east of town. Winding among the 
buildings and connecting them were graveled roads that no one would 
have thought to call streets. There were no stop signs or street signs 
(anywhere on the vast Navajo Reservation, for that matter), and no 
pavement nearer than Highway 666, twenty-five miles to the east. 

There were no commercial enterprises of any kind; the only thing 
you could buy at Window Rock was a stamp at the post office. The 
nearest business establishment was Sabinita Trading Post, a couple 
of miles away across the New Mexico line. The nearest medical facility 
was the Indian Service hospital at Fort Defiance, seven miles to the 
north. But for all but the most basic services and supplies we relied on 
Gallup, thirty miles to the east. It was in those days a town of about 
five thousand, originally a coal mining town for the Santa Fe Railroad 
but now very much oriented toward the Navajo and Zuni Indian trade. 

The primitive simplicity of Window Rock was a far cry from the 
crowded streets and clanging trolleys of Los Angeles, but my principal 
home for five years had not been L.A. but the Barton School, which 
had its own kind of primitive simplicity and rustic solitude. In any 
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case, everything about our new circumstances conformed to the ideal 
of southwestern life that I had formed in Frijoles Canyon two years 
earlier. Window Rock was at just about the same elevation (just under 
7,000 feet) and also had scenic cliffs and spectacular clouds, and we 
were a long way from paved roads and urban civilization. Best of all, 
we were at least figuratively among the Indians, although our contacts 
with them were really quite limited. I loved the place from the start 
and soon claimed it as my “real home.” Spiritually, it still is. 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs 

To understand Window Rock, then and now, it’s necessary to know 
something about the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), which built, 
owned, and operated the place. The BIA is in the fullest and most lit- 
eral sense a government within a government. It was described thus 
by Indian Commissioner Ross Swimmer in 1987, in testimony before 
the House of Representatives: 


With the exception of national defense and health care, some 
form of every other federal, state, and local program is found in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs: BIA operates schools and colleges, 
police departments, courts, social services, job training and 
employment programs. It acts as a bank for deposits, pay- 
ments, investments and credit programs, and as a trustee for 
tribal and individual Indian assets. The Bureau oversees forests 
and fisheries, and irrigation and power systems. It employs 
experts in mining and minerals, agriculture and archaeology. 
The Bureau builds houses, dams, roads, schools, and jails. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs is expected to address almost 
every social and economic ill known to mankind through 
approximately 100 discrete programs. The BIA provides services 
to almost 500 tribes and Alaska Native groups in 30 states 
from California to Maine. 

If amember of Congress requests funds to expedite 
cadastral surveys in his state, the Committee does not add 
the money to the Smithsonian budget—it goes to the BLM 
because they have the expertise. Funds to increase reforest- 
ation efforts go to the Forest Service, not the Bureau of Mines. 
Yet, if those activities were proposed for Indian Country, the 
money would not be added to the Bureau of Land Management 
or the Forest Service but to the budget of the Bureau of Indian 
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Affairs—not because we have the best surveyors or the best 
foresters, but simply and solely because it is an Indian project. 


In sum, the Indian Bureau, with limited personnel and a limited 
budget, must perform just about all the functions of federal, state, 
and local governments for over half a million people and for reserva- 
tion areas totaling millions of acres. Commissioner Swimmer spoke of 
national defense and health care as exceptions, but Indian health care 
wasn't transferred to the U.S. Public Health Service until the 1950s. 
Before that it, too, was a charge of the Bureau of Indian Affairs; only 
defense was not. 


Life on the Reservation 
Window Rock, with a population of just under three hundred, was 
the administrative capital for an area larger than West Virginia and 
extending over parts of three states. Within that vast area, encom- 
passing three Navajo Reservations as well as the Hopi Reservation, it 
was virtually the sole authority, for state governments have no juris- 
diction on Indian reservations, and the tribal councils in those days 
had no real power. Thus, along the single, long corridor of the Window 
Rock Office Building, there were offices of forestry and mining and 
land management, of agriculture, law enforcement, health services, 
education, social welfare, and probably of others that I’ve forgotten. 

There were also offices for the Navajo tribal chairman and vice- 
chairman, but they were generally present at Window Rock only when 
the tribal council met, a couple of times a year. Otherwise there were 
no Navajos resident at Window Rock, except for service personnel. 
There were none in our school, for it was an Arizona state facility— 
the only installation at Window Rock that was not part of the BIA 
administration. Reservation Indians in those days were not allowed to 
attend state schools because they didn’t pay state taxes. 

I tried to capture something of the flavor of that time and place ina 
paper I read some years ago at a Navajo Studies Conference.’ 


I think that . . . naive optimism is the key to understanding 
Window Rock in the 1930s, for it pervaded nearly every aspect 
of the administration. Part of it was simply a spill-over from 
the general spirit of rural revitalization created by Roosevelt's 
New Deal. That ideology found articulate expression in the 
words and the work of Henry Wallace and Harold Ickes, the 
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secretaries of agriculture and interior, and it made possible 
the recruitment of some extraordinarily gifted and dedicated 
people into agrarian programs, including the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

For Indians the New Deal was encompassed in the Indian 
Reorganization Act (Wheeler-Howard Act) enacted by Con- 
gress in 1934. Although the Navajos did not immediately vote 
to accept the provisions of the act, the Navajo Reservation 
nevertheless benefited from the many development programs 
that were authorized under it. As a result, Window Rock in the 
1930s was an exciting place, where all kinds of exciting new 
programs were being launched. 

There was, to begin with, the consolidation of the six 
formerly independent Navajo Reservations into a single 
entity, and the construction of Window Rock as its capital. 
Construction activity was not confined to Window Rock; 
the whole reservation was abuzz with it. The first fifty day 
schools, the new... sawmill on the Defiance Plateau, the Fort 
Defiance Hospital, the Sheep Experimental Laboratory near 
Fort Wingate, and many other installations were built. Major 
new irrigation projects were constructed at Fruitland, Many 
Farms, Rock Point, Dennehotso, and Leupp. Perhaps most 
important of all was the road-building program, which for the 
first time opened up the whole reservation to auto travel. This 


Neighbor Fred Croxen (left), brother Ernie (center), 


and me (with rifle) at Window Rock, 1939. Milton Snow 
photograph, courtesy of the photographer. 
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was critically important because the new day-school program 
required busing to bring children to the schools from their 
widely scattered homes. 

Then there was the pristine newness of Window Rock—a 
town without history or traditions, where newly immigrant 
families were to build not only a new community but also a new 
administration, and all kinds of new programs, from scratch. 

A few of the earliest families were “old reservation hands,” 
though usually not from the Navajo Reservation. Most were 
outsiders with no previously formed notions about the Navajos 
but with a general optimism and ebullience about what could 
be achieved under a new administration. It may be something 
of an exaggeration, but I think Window Rock in its earliest days 
partook of some of the idealistic spirit that must have prevailed 
in the utopian colonies that were established from time to time 
in the American wilderness. 

In keeping with its newness, Window Rock was very much 
a young people’s town. Few if any of the administration per- 
sonnel were over fifty, and the majority were in their twenties 
and thirties. This was due partly to the fact that there were 
no school facilities beyond the eighth grade, so the parents 
of teenagers and older children were not attracted to the 
new community. 

If Window Rock was an exciting place for our parents, it 
was an enthralling one for the children, or at least for the boys. 
Most of us had come from other, more urbanized environ- 
ments, and we could appreciate to the full the freedom from 
constraints that reservation life offered in those days. I think 
we had an articulate sense that we were enjoying the kind of 
frontier life made famous in boys’ literature and that we might 
be the last generation of American boys who could do so. We 
hiked, climbed rocks, rode horseback, and hunted where we 
pleased, with never a fence or a policeman to restrain us. 

We boys were armed to the teeth; I shudder now to think 
what an unregulated young militia we were. We all had .22 
rifles, and a couple of the boys had pistols, although they were 
contraband on the reservation. We hunted jackrabbits and 
prairie dogs and shot at targets that (after 1939) we made to 
look like German officers. 

Several of our parents had horses. My pal Fred Croxen and 
L used to ride down to Tse Bonita (spelled “Sabinita” in those 
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days) to play the slot machines, which were still legal in New 
Mexico, and a couple of times we rode up to Fort Defiance 
(always “The Fort”) to buy bubble gum at Dunn’s Trading Post. 

Gallup for us kids, and for many adults as well, was quite 
simply “the bright lights,” and a trip there was a special treat. 

A visit to Gallup ideally meant three things: shopping for toys 
and children’s books (which could not be had anywhere on the 
reservation), a meal at the now-vanished Harvey House, and, 
best of all, a movie. There were three movie houses, but the 
Navajo Theater was off-limits to us children because it was said 
to be too rowdy, and anyway most of the films were in Spanish. 
We didn’t always get to see a movie, because if rain was threat- 
ening our parents were anxious to get home before the road 
became slick. Some of my early life’s darkest memories were of 
having to leave Gallup without seeing a movie because rain was 
threatening. It wasn’t as bad in the winter, because we all used 
tire chains. 

My special enjoyment of life at Window Rock, I now 
recognize, was due partly to the fact that we Bilagaana [Anglo- 
Americans] were a privileged ruling elite and were quite 
conscious of it. I find it astonishing now to remember that we 
never thought it necessary to ask the Navajos’ permission for 
anything we did or anyplace we went, because we thought of 
the reservation as being as much ours as theirs. I have since 
found this kind of possessiveness to be pervasive among 
ex-colonials—not only settlers but also government officials, 
traders, and missionaries.° 


This attitude wasn’t confined to us boys. It was prevalent in the 
whole of the Window Rock administration, for Window Rock, like 
Washington, D.C., is an artificial creation separated from and always 
somewhat out of touch with the everyday world it is supposed to 
administer. It was something the Navajo Tribal Council members 
often complained about.* 

The Indian schools, not only on the Navajo and Hopi Reservations, 
but also on the Southern Ute Reservation in Colorado, were my mother’s 
special responsibility. She was overseeing a whole new administration 
and a radical new approach to Indian education, inaugurated when 
John Collier became Commissioner for Indian Affairs (the official title 
of the BIA head) in 1933. Before that time Indian children had always 
been educated in boarding schools, for it was considered necessary 
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to separate them from traditional family and cultural environments, 
in order to hasten the process of acculturation. Some of the boarding 
schools were on the reservations (there were ten on or near the Navajo 
Reservation), but many others were situated in places far removed. 

Among Indian welfare advocates there had long been an outcry 
against the seeming inhumanity of this kind of education, and it was 
a position with which Collier was in full sympathy. Before becoming 
Indian commissioner he had been head of one of the most active Indian 
welfare groups. Under his aegis a system of fifty day schools was built 
in all parts of the Navajo Reservation and the adjoining country, which 
was largely Navajo occupied. All but half a dozen of them were built in 
the same Pueblo-Hispanic style as the Window Rock buildings. 

The new schools were in reality only “halfway houses” to assist the 
Indian kids in the transition from hogan living to dormitory living. 
Most ran only through the first two or three grades, and instruction 
was confined primarily to the teaching of English, including, of course, 
literacy. During those first years, buses brought the boys and girls to 
the schools and returned them to their homes every day. But beyond 
the second or third grade they had, as before, to go to one of the board- 
ing schools either on or off the reservation. Before World War II the 
largest number never made that transition; their education ended 
when day school ended. A good many did not go to school at all, for 
Collier had decided that schooling should not be compulsory, as it had 
been for the previous half century. Part of his motivation was that 
the Navajo population had grown so large that the existing schools— 
even with the day schools added—simply could not accommodate the 
number of Navajo boys and girls. 

Our mother was on the road a great deal of the time, visiting one or 
another of the schools in her far-flung domain. I don’t think this was 
connected with any specific problem or agenda; she simply wanted to 
acquaint herself with the people and the facilities and programs in her 
charge, all of which were entirely new to her. She was all her life a 
restless person, happiest when she was on the move. From her trips 
she brought back tales of faraway places with names to conjure with. 
I don’t know why, but two that especially stuck in my mind were Seba 
Dalkai and Torreén. Her favorite schools were two of the most remote, 
at Navajo Mountain and Shonto, and in my imagination those became 
magical places long before I actually saw them. 

In the years after our father’s death, our mother took us boys along 
quite often on both working and pleasure trips. I’m sure it was partly 
for our education, but also because we were now the only company she 
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Lucy Adams at her desk at Window Rock, 1938. Milton Snow photograph, 
courtesy of the Navajo Service Education Department, Window Rock. 


had on those long drives. My memories of socializing with my mother 
in those years are associated more with car trips than they are with 
the meal table at home, for meals tended to be hasty and informal. 
My mother was a busy woman, and in any case cooking was never her 
“thing.” 

In time we visited all ten of the reservation boarding schools, as 
well as many of the day schools, and we became intimately acquainted 
with large parts of the vast and spectacular Navajo Country. A favor- 
ite place was Toadlena boarding school, nestled among the pines at 
the foot of the Lukachukai Mountains. On overnight trips to one or 
another of the major subagencies, Shiprock or Keams Canyon or Tuba 
City, we always stayed and ate at the BIA “club,” which in those days 
offered the only accommodation available to travelers. 

A favorite pastime of ours during those long drives was riding on 
the running board, which all cars then had. Our mother would drive 
along for as much as half an hour at a time with one of us hanging off 
each side of the car. There was nothing to fear from oncoming traffic; 
there wasn’t any. We got fairly dusty, and sometimes we got splashed 
from puddles in the road, but that was part of the fun. Our two dogs, 
who usually went with us on day trips, liked to run behind the car for 
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long stretches. They were good for up to twenty-five or thirty miles an 
hour, and most of the roads wouldn’t permit a speed faster than that. 
Of course, they got unbelievably dusty, but they didn’t seem to mind. 

On pleasure trips there were three places that we especially enjoyed 
and visited many times: the Chuska (Lukachukai) Mountains, the 
Fluted Rock lookout, and, above all, Canyon de Chelly.° I don’t need 
to explain the appeal of Canyon de Chelly to anyone who has seen it. 
It is not the deepest canyon on the reservation, but it is by far the 
deepest one with virtually straight walls, which toward the canyon 
head approach a thousand feet in height. The visitor overlooks of 
today had not yet been developed in the 1930s, but the regular road 
from Fort Defiance to Chinle at several points passed close enough to 
the rim to afford spectacular views. We had a favorite place to picnic 
along the rim, under a cottonwood tree that was reputedly the site of 
an early, unsuccessful treaty between Navajos and American soldiers. 
Near that spot my brother and I and our pal Fred Croxen discovered 
a little-known trail descending into the canyon bottom. We naturally 
followed it down and, on the opposite canyon wall, climbed into one of 
the many little ruined cliff dwellings that are found in caves through- 
out the canyon. It was the first of what were to be a great many visits 
to unexcavated and undocumented ruins, and of course it gave us a 
special thrill of discovery. 

For all her enjoyment of those trips, I’m bound to add that my 
mother was not the best of drivers; a lot of the time | think she was too 
preoccupied. Quite a few times we slid off muddy roads; fortunately, 
most of them weren’t built up enough to have borrow ditches. On one 
occasion, when we weren't along, she got her government car stuck in 
the bottom of an arroyo and had to abandon it and walk to a trading 
post. While she was gone it was hit by a flash flood and carried some 
distance downstream. (Arroyo crossings could be treacherous for the 
best of drivers, and bridges were a rarity on the reservation roads.) 

On one of our outings, picnicking on the Defiance Plateau, our 
mother stabbed her hand deeply with a can opener, and she was forced 
to drive, bleeding profusely, to the Fort Defiance hospital thirty miles 
away. It was then that she decided we boys, young though we were, 
should learn to drive, so that we could take over in emergencies of that 
kind. Thereafter on various trips she began to give us both turns at the 
wheel, and by the time we were thirteen and fourteen we were spelling 
her on longer trips. 

Our family trips weren’t confined to the reservation. In due course 
we visited both the South and North Rims of the Grand Canyon, 
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Zion and Bryce National Parks, the Colorado Rockies above Durango, 
and two places that to me remain enchanted to this day: the great 
cliff dwellings of Mesa Verde and the huge ruined pueblos of Chaco 
Canyon. I’ve probably been back to Mesa Verde a dozen times, and I 
never get tired of it. 

Our schoolhouse, which was right at the foot of Needle Rock, was 
built in the same style as all the other Window Rock buildings. It had 
four classrooms, but only two were regularly used, because there were 
only two teachers. In one room, the lower four grades were taught by 
Mrs. Stone; in the other, the upper four grades were taught by Mr. 
Carson, replaced later by Mr. Benson. Enrollments fluctuated, of 
course; in my “senior” (eighth-grade) year there were 32 kids in the 
lower four grades and 16 in the upper four. In my room the classes were 
seated in rank order, with the fifth grade at the front and the eighth 
grade at the back. I think there may have been a row of empty seats 
between each grade, because the room could have held three times as 
many students as were actually in it. One of the idle classrooms was 
used occasionally for school dances, and in the other I believe the girls 
did home economics activities. There was also a well-equipped wood 
shop, with a power saw and joiner, as well as a good assortment of 
hand tools. On every alternate Friday afternoon, the school divided 
along gender lines, the boys going to do shop with Mr. Benson and 
the girls to do home economics with Mrs. Stone. The alternate Fridays 
were library time, when we could take out books from the school’s 
modest library and read them for book reports to be submitted later. 

Of the more formal aspects of instruction I remember, as usual, 
relatively little. Since our teacher had four grades to attend to, each 
with a different curriculum, he didn’t spend a lot of time in direct con- 
tact with any one. While he was “reciting” the other classes we did 
workbook assignments or arithmetic problems or read in preparation 
for oral drilling later. I was evidently better prepared by the Bartons’ 
than might be expected, because in the Window Rock school I found 
the going pretty easy. I was definitely ahead of the other kids in my 
class in history, geography, and grammar, and I was a better speller 
than the teacher. 

There was a playground right behind the schoolhouse, with swings, 
a teeter-totter, and a small merry-go-round, all of which got their 
share of use. However, right behind them in turn was a small canyon, 
half overgrown with pifions and junipers, that was a perfect place for 
rough-and-tumble games of cops and robbers and the like. I think we 
spent more of our recess time there than we did on the equipment. 
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There was also, alongside the school, a ball field, without grass but big 
enough and level enough for softball or sandlot football. We did some 
of both, but team sports didn’t figure very prominently among our 
activities. There weren't enough students. In my last year, however, 
we formed a six-man football team and challenged the Fort Defiance 
Indian School to a game. It ended precipitately in the third quarter 
when one of our boys broke his collarbone, for there was no available 
substitute. 

Our next-door neighbors were the Croxens, beginning an associa- 
tion that has lasted to the present day. Mr. Croxen (Fred W. Croxen 
Sr.) was head of Law and Order on the reservation, which meant that 
he was the chief of a force of about fifty police (for an area larger than 
West Virginia!), a system of six tribal courts and judges, and perhaps 
the same number of jails. He was, to us boys, the quintessential west- 
erner, for he had been a cowpuncher, a border patrolman, and a forest 
ranger. He was a very upright and somewhat stern man but at the 
same time had many of the same manly qualities as Mr. Barton, and 
we looked up to him in the same way. 

In those years we had frequent contact with the Navajos but very 
little with Navajo culture. Somehow, at least for me, the Navajo service 
personnel at Window Rock were Indians but not Navajos. “Indian” was 
a racial category, defined entirely by facial features and skin color, but 
“Navajo” was a cultural category, defined by how people dressed and 
lived and, above all, by the language they spoke. The only time we saw 
“real” Navajos in Window Rock was when the tribal council was in ses- 
sion. We met and mingled with them at the schools and trading posts, 
but the world of the hogans and flocks we saw mostly at a distance, 
both figuratively and literally. During all those early years I don’t think 
I once set foot in an occupied hogan. I learned about traditional Navajo 
life not by experience but mostly from what others told me and from 
reading. There was a children’s book, Dark Circle of Branches,° which 
was the source of much of my information. 

Our principal and certainly most memorable contact with tradi- 
tional Navajo life was at summer ceremonies, universally called “squaw 
dances” by both Navajos and Anglos, though they are properly called 
Enemy Way ceremonies. Like all Navajo rituals they are complex, 
involving many different elements, and take place over a period of 
several days (usually three). However, the part generally observed by 
the public is the evening “dance” at which women shuffle rhythmi- 
cally in a circle around the central bonfire, each accompanied by a man 
whom she has chosen (usually seized) from among the onlookers. 
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The dance is accompanied by a group of male singers to the steady 
beat of a drum, and after the conclusion of each song the captive male 
dancer is supposed to “pay off” the lady who has seized him, in order 
to purchase his “release.” The price for such liberation in our youth was 
between fifteen and twenty-five cents. Local Bilagaana (the Navajo 
word for Anglos) often attended these performances, and we boys 
were occasionally seized and “danced,” because Bilagaana could always 
be counted on for money. I remember one occasion when two little 
girls came up on Ernie from behind, one stuck a thumb in each pocket, 
and they marched him off to the circle without a word. The marchers 
usually took you by the elbow, never by the hand. 

The ambience of the squaw dance remains strong in my memory 
to this day; not just the dancers, but the crackling bonfire, the strong 
scent of juniper smoke, and the sound of the massed male voices and 
drum. Commonly there were two groups of singers, on opposite sides 
of the fire, who sang in alternation and to some extent in competi- 
tion. The songs are traditional but not canonical, and improvisation is 
common and appreciated. Beyond the singers and onlookers, out on 
the edge of the darkness, were the wagons drawn up in a kind of outer 
circle and the horses tied to trees. The sound of neighing and the smell 
of manure are all part of the total gestalt. 

But the contacts that most impressed me, in those early years, were 
not with living Indians but with dead ones—not just the spectacular 
cliff dwellings and pueblos of the national parks and monuments, but 
the many smaller ones that we found on our own, during hikes. While 
my determination to be an anthropologist was already fixed by the 
time I reached the eighth grade, my intention then was to specialize 
in archaeology rather than ethnology. That preference was to last for 
a decade. 


European Excursion 

Our Window Rock years were interrupted by an excursion that in its 
own way was a formative experience for me. Lucy Adams, with her 
Anglo-Australian background, her years of residence in England, 
and her many friends and relatives there, was probably the most 
international-minded person at Window Rock. She always retained a 
keen interest in foreign affairs and sometimes discussed them with 
Ernie and me. By the beginning of 1939 she was convinced that a Euro- 
pean war was imminent, and she was anxious that her sons should see 
the place while there was still something to see. With that in mind, 
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she took an extended leave in the summer of 1939, and we went on a 
two-month tour abroad. 

We traveled east by Greyhound Bus, stopped a few days with family 
friends in New York, and then boarded the Hamburg-Amerika liner 
Deutschland, on which we traveled second-class to Southampton. Why 
the choice of this German ship I have no idea; I suppose it was con- 
nected with the timing of the sailing schedule. The voyage of six days 
was uneventful; I remember mainly playing shuffleboard on deck and 
the thrice-daily meals in the dining room, when we gorged ourselves 
on hard rolls. The one out-of-the-way experience that sticks in my 
mind was a Nazi Party rally one afternoon, when all the ship’s officers 
wore swastika armbands. Both the Deutschland and the sister ship on 
which we came home were shortly afterward converted to troop trans- 
ports, and both were sunk during World War II. 

Our first six weeks were spent in London, and we boys were 
enchanted by just about everything there. Like most Americans on 
their first visit, we found it all so quaintly exotic: the small cars and 
trains, the double-decker buses and trams (still numerous in 1939), 
and the old-world quality of the houses and churches. Not exactly 
quaint but certainly exotic to us was the “tube” (underground train), 
which we never got tired of riding. H. V. Morton wrote long ago that 
London’s colors are red, white, and black,’ and that certainly con- 
formed to my experience, then and now. Red for the ubiquitous buses, 
white for so many of the public buildings, black for those that have not 
been scrubbed of their centuries-old accumulation of soot. 

We stayed most of the time in a shabby-genteel rooming house 
in the Notting Hill district, which had almost certainly once been an 
elegant family home. Our accommodation consisted, except for the 
bathroom, of a single very large room, which I suppose once had been 
the state dining room. At the time of our visit it contained a little 
kitchen, beds, a sofa, and a couple of easy chairs. The big windows on 
the street side were hung with heavy drapes that must once have been 
elegant but in our time were rather forlorn. 

As always, our mother loved to take us places and show us things, 
and after her years of residence her knowledge of London and its 
environs was superb. Naturally, we went to see all the familiar land- 
marks—the Tower and St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey and the Houses 
of Parliament—but also to many less well known places like the 
Guildhall (later destroyed in the war), Hampton Court Palace, and 
Epping Forest. There were longer excursions, sometimes overnight, 
to Oxford and Woodstock, St. Albans, the North Downs at Guildford, 
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Canterbury, and the south coast at Eastbourne. All these were places 
dear to our mother because of previous visits. She told us many of the 
historical traditions connected with them, and quite a few we could 
relate to because of the history we had previously been taught at the 
Bartons’. I was, and remain, horrified by the idea of decapitation, and 
so the tales associated with the Tower and with Hampton Court were 
especially vivid. But the Roman ruins at St. Albans made the greatest 
impression, because by then I was already associating ruins with my 
intended future career. 

In London, air raid precautions were very much in evidence; bomb 
shelters were being built in many of the city parks. This should have 
made a sobering impression on us, as a portent of things to come, but 
I don’t remember that it did. It was all part and parcel of the new and 
strange London scene. It’s also true that people weren't talking about 
the impending war, at least in our presence. Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain had lulled the people into thinking that he was ensur- 
ing peace, through his negotiations with Hitler, and I think England 
desperately wanted to believe it. 1 remember that from a distance we 
actually saw Mr. Chamberlain, riding in a motorcade after his return 
from one of the Munich conferences, and the people along the streets 
were cheering him. 

The last two to three weeks of our vacation were spent on the 
Continent. It was pretty much a whirlwind tour, in the tradition of 
“if this is Tuesday it must be Belgium.” We started at Interlaken in 
Switzerland, where of course we were enthralled with the spectacular 
Alpine scenery. We rode the trains and the funicular railway to the 
high villages of Lauterbriinnen, Grindelwald, and Scheidegg and took 
a bus to the Rhone Glacier. After that, in rapid succession, there were 
days in Venice, Florence, and Pisa, and then three days at Avignon in 
Provence. Like all tourists, our main impressions of Venice were of 
the gondolas, of Florence the Duomo, and of Pisa the Leaning Tower, 
which Ernie and | climbed to the top, circumambulating the building 
on each level. 

I think on the whole we were more impressed by Provence than by 
Italy, because we were more impressed by things Roman than by things 
medieval. The nearly perfect Roman amphitheater at Nimes and the 
great aqueduct of the Pont du Gard made indelible impressions. But 
we also visited the medieval ruins at Les Baux, which intrigued me 
because they looked so much like southwestern Puebloan ruins. 

Our mother had booked the entire tour through Thomas Cook’s, 
and had paid all the train fares and hotel bills in advance, which was 
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a good thing because our pocket funds were pretty limited. On the 
trains we always traveled in second class, and we stayed in rather small 
and elderly hotels that today would be in the two-star category. By the 
time we got to Paris, our last stop, our funds were so scanty that Ernie 
and | had to forgo a trip to the top of the Eiffel Tower, which we dearly 
wanted to take. I remember that we had to spend some of our last 
remaining pocket money on a bar of soap, a luxury not provided by the 
kind of hotels we stayed in. We ate a lot of carrots, which we bought 
from market vendors, in place of restaurant meals. But Ernie and I got 
to ride once or twice on the Paris buses by ourselves and actually to use 
a bit of the French we had learned at the Bartons’. 

Finally, in August, we took the train to Cherbourg, and there 
boarded the German liner New York. Upon arrival in New York, our 
mother had to set out immediately for Window Rock, for I believe she 
had already somewhat overstayed her leave. Ernie and I went north to 
spend a couple of weeks with our aunt Hilda and her family in Massa- 
chusetts. Her husband, Austin Phelps, was a marine biologist, spend- 
ing the summer at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institute. In due 
course we in our turn were put on the train, bound for Gallup, and we 
arrived back home on the August 15. Three weeks later Hitler invaded 
Poland, and World War II began. 


Graduation and Beyond 

Ernie had completed the eighth grade just before we left for Europe, 
and on the reservation there was no further schooling available for 
him. Like all the reservation kids he had to go “abroad” for high 
school. Many of them went, for some reason, to a private academy 
in Mt. Pleasant, Utah. My mother, however, had arranged that Ernie 
should move in with our uncle Jim and aunt Kay Adams, at their home 
in California, and attend high school there. I followed a year later, as 
I'll relate in the next chapter. 

In the meantime, I had another year to finish at Window Rock, and 
it turned out to be my favorite, for many reasons. We eighth graders 
were the “elite” of the school; we had that sense of superiority that 
seniors always have. And we started to publish a small mimeographed 
weekly paper, of which I was elected editor. I believe it was the first 
newspaper of any kind ever published on the Navajo Reservation. 

Also, in that last year I got my first paying job; in fact, two of them. 
At the Window Rock School two eighth-grade boys were always hired 
to work as the school janitors, and those boys, in my last year, were 
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Fred Croxen and me. We stayed after school every weekday to erase 
the blackboards, close all the windows, and sweep the classrooms, 
while on Saturday we put in the full day (in theory) mopping the 
floors, washing the blackboards, washing the windows we could reach, 
and replacing supplies in the rest rooms. In fact, the work didn’t really 
require a full day, and Fred and I used to spend a good part of Saturday 
mornings chasing each other up and down the halls and throwing rolls 
of toilet paper at each other. There was, by the time we got around to 
actual cleaning, quite a lot of paper chaff to be swept up. In addition, 
I had a paper route, delivering the New Mexico Sentinel, a paper pub- 
lished in Santa Fe. 

The end of the school year duly arrived, and six of us graduated. 
There was a small graduation ceremony in the tribal Council House, 
attended by most of the parents of the upper-grade pupils. Fred was 
elected class president, and I was valedictorian. My “address,” which 
I think may have lasted about ten minutes, was about what I had 
learned from living at Window Rock. I remember absolutely nothing 
about it, but I expect it covered some of the same ground as I have 
tried to do here. 

Sometime early in our eighth-grade year Fred and I decided that we 
would begin saving our money to take a “graduation trip” by ourselves 
to California, immediately after the end of school. We did manage to 
save something like $50 apiece, a sum sufficient in those days to cover 
our train and bus fares, with a few meals thrown in. But we stayed 
most of the time with relatives, or the thing would surely never have 
been possible. My mother drove us as far as Flagstaff, where we caught 
the Trailways bus for Los Angeles. We stayed a few days in L.A. and vis- 
ited some of my favorite old haunts, including the Bartons’. We made 
the rounds of relatives and friends in L.A., the Monterey Peninsula, 
San Francisco, and Marin County, before returning with stop-offs at 
Yosemite and the Grand Canyon. 

The summer of 1940 at Window Rock was a glorious one. We went 
once again, and for the last time for many years, to Canyon de Chelly, 
the Chuskas, and other favorite places. It was our last lengthy stay on 
the reservation for nearly a decade, although we came home briefly 
from high school at Christmas time. But a new, and once again radi- 
cally different, chapter in our lives was about to open. 
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The Nomad Years, 
1940-1946 
3 


URING THE interval between 1940 and 1946, I lived for a year 

with an uncle and aunt in California, a year in Washington, 

D.C., a half year back in California (but not with relatives), a 
half year with another aunt in Texas, a year at the Manzanar intern- 
ment camp (while attending Stanford University), a year at Stanford, 
and a year in the U.S. Navy. I attended three high schools in three years 
but never graduated from any of them. 

To anyone living in the relatively stable world of today, that may 
seem a pretty chaotic life, and perhaps a traumatic one. But most of 
those were war years, when everyone’s life was disrupted, and every- 
one seemed to be on the move. The whole country was mobilized in the 
war effort as it never has been before or since. Millions went into the 
armed forces; millions more flocked to the defense industries along 
the West Coast and in the Great Lakes states; military bases sprang 
up like mushrooms all over the country, with new towns to service 
them. Buses and trains were crowded to and beyond capacity, and one 
sometimes had to ride for hours standing up or sitting on a suitcase 
in the aisle; air travel was pretty much restricted to those who could 
get a priority pass. Meanwhile, because of gasoline rationing, high- 
way travel was greatly diminished. Lots of things were in short supply, 
many were rationed, and some disappeared altogether. We all accepted 
disruption and displacement and inconvenience as appropriate to the 
times, and somehow as part of our contribution to the war effort. Any 
thought of normal life was suspended “for the duration,” in the ever- 


lastingly reiterated phrase of the time. 
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Unlike most Americans, my nomadic years began a year and a 
half before World War II and were precipitated by the need to attend 
high school. It was then that I went to join my brother in Marin 
County, California, in the household that we always called simply “the 
Adamses,” notwithstanding the fact that we were Adamses ourselves. 


The High School Years 

MARIN COUNTY AND THE ADAMSES 

Living with Uncle Jim and Aunt Kay in Marin County was, for Ernie 
and me, an introduction to yet another world; one that was becoming 
increasingly common throughout America. It was the world of afflu- 
ent suburbia, or, to be technically accurate, exurbia. 

Marin County was, in earlier times, an idyllic land of mostly for- 
ested hills and valleys and one small mountain, adjoining the north 
side of San Francisco Bay. For most of the past century, however, the 
whole of its southern end has been occupied by a nearly unbroken 
conglomeration of bedroom exurbs, whose menfolk set forth daily 
across the Golden Gate Bridge to their jobs in San Francisco. These 
settlements are not nucleated communities and have no community 
life of their own. In unique California fashion they consist instead of 
houses randomly scattered not only along the valleys but up and down 
the steepest hills as well, in no coherent order. Most of the houses 
are large, set on wooded acreages with little landscaping, for Marin 
County was and is very much a place of retreat for the well-to-do. 

One such household was that of my uncle James D. Adams, my 
father’s eldest brother, and his wife and five children. He was a senior 
partner in one of San Francisco’s most prestigious law firms and 
had moved his family to Marin County in the early days when the 
daily commute still had to be made by train and ferryboat. But if the 
Adamses were a typical Marin County household in outward appear- 
ance, it was a far cry indeed from the anarchic, “anything-goes” life- 
style that the nation has come to associate with Marin County. Order 
and discipline ruled. 

Jim Adams was a smallish man who had inherited in full measure 
the New England Adams personality. He exuded a quiet dignity and 
authority, which were all the more effective for being understated. 
He was the soul of rectitude and did not hesitate to let us children 
know what was right and wrong, in terms of moral absolutes, when 
he thought we needed to hear it. Yet there was never any doubt that, 
under the sometimes daunting exterior, Jim was a warmhearted and 
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even to some extent fun-loving man, utterly devoted to his family. It 
surely says a great deal about his character and Aunt Kay’s that they 
were willing to take in Ernie and me as high school students, when 
they already had five kids of their own. And we were never treated any 
differently from their own children. 

Within the household Jim ran a fairly taut ship—necessarily, with 
so many kids to manage. We all had assigned household duties, along 
with schoolwork, and strict attention to both was demanded. This was 
a good thing for me, because Window Rock had not prepared me very 
well for the requirements of the high school curriculum, and I found 
the going pretty tough. But whatever tension there might have been, 
resulting from the disciplined life, was ameliorated in large measure 
by my aunt Kay—surely one of the most affectionate women who ever 
lived. She was one of those people who “never met a stranger.” 

There’s not much of interest to report about that first year of high 
school, because it wasn’t interesting. In retrospect I can see that for 
eight years, at the Bartons’ and at Window Rock, Ernie and I had led 
unusually interesting and often exciting lives, closely attuned to the 
great outdoors that was just beyond our doorstep. In Marin County we 
exchanged all that for the comfortable but unexciting routine of home- 
to-school-to home that was the lot of most American schoolkids. At 
the Bartons’ and at Window Rock it seemed as though there was 
always something interesting to do the moment school let out; at the 
Adamses there seemed to be little but household chores and home- 
work. The house was perched on more than an acre of wooded ground, 
but most of it was on a slope, affording little opportunity for outdoor 
recreation. Moreover, and even more important, the strictly enforced 
rule of homework before play meant that it was usually nighttime 
before we had any free time. As a result, our recreation consisted 
mostly of indoor games. 

Toward the end of that first high school year I finally acquired a 
degree of liberation from routine, as well as a new sense of identity 
among the faceless throng of students, when I was asked to be man- 
ager of the freshman baseball team, on which both my brother and 
my cousin Doug were playing. Of course, being the “manager” meant 
I was actually managing only the equipment. I did, however, have the 
additional duty of keeping the score book during games, and it was 
through that activity that I learned, of necessity, many of the niceties 
of the game. I became, and remain, an avid baseball fan. 

Naturally, like virtually all high school boys, I wanted a chance to be 
associated with athletics. It gave one a chance to win the coveted letter, 
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sewn to a sweater and worn in every kind of weather, which ostenta- 
tiously proclaims one’s membership in the high school aristocracy. | 
was never tempted to try out as a player, for | am not athletically gifted 
enough, but I jumped at the offer to be manager. It began a pattern 
of nonparticipatory involvement in athletics, extending over several 
years and culminating in becoming sports editor of the Stanford Daily. 

Both figuratively and literally, the world of the Adamses was a more 
domesticated one than I had known for many years. My memories of 
life in that household are above all of order, decorum, and domestic- 
ity. We went twice to Stanford football games, once to a San Francisco 
Seals baseball game, and once on a fishing trip to the Russian River 
(where no one caught anything). But most of the time we seemed 
to be swallowed up within that orderly and disciplined household. I 
think I tended to blame this not so much on the Adamses as on the 
high school—the inordinate load of homework that kept us indoors 
and at our desks so much of the time when I thought we ought to 
be outdoors and enjoying ourselves. It engendered in me a dislike of 
high school that was to persist through my remaining two years of 
it. Nevertheless, in retrospect, that year was important; it introduced 
me to yet another distinct lifestyle—all part of the education of an 
anthropologist. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Ernie and I came home to Window Rock once more at the end of our 
school year in Marin County but only long enough to pack up all our 
worldly goods. Our mother had accepted a new position at the BIA 
headquarters in Washington, which would in theory be our home from 
then on. She was to head a new, nationwide program of social welfare 
services for Indians. I don’t know a great deal about it in detail, for in 
fact it never got off the ground. The headquarters job was a consider- 
able step up professionally, but I know our mother took the job partly 
so that Ernie and I could be with her while we went to high school. 
We took up residence in a rented house in Maryland, just outside the 
District of Columbia. 

In a figurative sense we lived in two different Washingtons in our 
single year of residence: before and after December 7, 1941. That was 
the date on which the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, launching the 
United States headlong into World War II and into a vastly trans- 
formed world. It was probably the most important watershed in the 
life of just about every American who lived through it. 
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Washington before the war was a quiet and thoroughly provin- 
cial place; it was sometimes described as an overgrown small town. 
Apart from the Smithsonian Institution and the National Gallery and 
a wretched American League baseball team, it had very few of the 
qualities of a metropolis. Most of the more influential citizens were 
transients; they had not been born there and did not intend to die 
there. They were there for the duration of a term or an appointment. 
There was not a semblance of local self-government, for the city was 
run entirely by the House District Affairs Committee. There was, as a 
result, a notable lack of civic-mindedness. 

After December 7 the city was an overturned beehive. Many Amer- 
ican towns and cities were transformed in the course of World War 
II but surely none as rapidly or as chaotically as the national capital. 
Temporary buildings sprang up as if overnight along the full length 
of the Mall and elsewhere in city parks and open spaces. Across the 
Potomac, construction began on the vast Pentagon, replacing the very 
modest army and navy buildings that formerly stood at one side of the 
Mall. Dozens of “nonessential” agencies were moved out of town for 
the duration, to be replaced by new instrumentalities with names like 
the War Production Board, the War Labor Board, and the War Trans- 
portation Board. The Indian Bureau, the Bureau of Land Management, 
and the Bureau of Mines were all moved out of the Interior Building, 
which became headquarters for the War Production Board. 

The Indian Bureau was moved to Chicago, and all but its most essen- 
tial services were suspended, including our mother’s social welfare 
program. I think her position may actually have been abolished. In any 
case, she was not one to sit idly in Chicago until the war ended. Less 
than a month after it began she accepted a position with the War Relo- 
cation Authority (WRA), whose job it was to remove 110,000 innocent 
Japanese Americans from the West Coast states and house them in 
temporary camps inland. The initial headquarters of the WRA were in 
San Francisco, and our mother for all practical purposes moved there, 
leaving Ernie and me behind to finish out the school year. 

In Washington, no longer under the Adams roof, Ernie and | 
reverted promptly to the independent and unsupervised lifestyle we 
had enjoyed at Window Rock. Even before the war started our mother 
was on the road much of the time, visiting the far-flung reservations 
as she had once visited the Navajo schools, leaving us with money 
and food enough to get by on our own. She was away at the time of 
Pearl Harbor and did not get back for several days afterward. After she 
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joined the WRA she was gone nearly all the time; she came back only 
briefly on trips to check up on us. 

Our housekeeping arrangement was eccentric. One or the other of 
us (usually me) took an entire day off once a week to do all the dishes 
that we had allowed to accumulate in the sink, to do the week’s laun- 
dry (the house had one of the early electric washers but no dryer), to 
do such sweeping or mopping as seemed absolutely essential, and to 
go grocery shopping. There was an A&P market about six blocks away, 
and it was our sole source of supply. Since we had no transport, we 
were limited to what we could carry on foot or by bike each trip. We 
usually tried to carry out these “field days” in anticipation of a visit by 
the landlord, but at least twice he caught us between times and was 
clearly outraged by the conditions. 


BACK TO CALIFORNIA; ON TO TEXAS 

In due course the school year came to an end, and we packed up our 
belongings once again and headed cross-country. There wasn't a lot to 
pack this time, for the biggest part of our belongings from Window 
Rock had never been shipped. For years afterward they remained in 
the government warehouse in Fort Defiance. 

Our destination was Kentfield, another Marin County exurb of San 
Francisco. In anticipation of our coming, our mother (who had been 
living in a San Francisco hotel) had rented a modest-sized home whose 
owners had been displaced by war work. It was just a mile or two from 
the Adamses. From here our mother, like Uncle Jim, commuted daily 
to work in San Francisco. In September Ernie and I reenrolled at 
Tamalpais High School (named for Marin County’s only mountain), 
the scene of our earlier studies. 

Marin County, like the rest of America, had been transformed by 
the war during the year of our absence. A huge shipyard at Sausalito 
was already in full operation, and scores of newcomers had flocked 
in to work there and to live in the hastily erected temporary housing 
alongside. There was none of the summer leisure we had once known, 
for it seemed that everyone, boys as well as men, was now at work. 
In that wartime atmosphere it was definitely unpatriotic not to be 
working at something. Our cousin Doug was already employed in the 
Sausalito shipyard by the time we arrived back in Marin County, and 
Ernie soon followed him. I was too young to qualify, but I got a job as 
a “swamper” on a furniture delivery van, carrying furniture from the 
San Francisco department stores to the homes of buyers in counties 
north of the Bay. 
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During the initial phase of Japanese American relocation, the 
unfortunate detainees were rounded up and housed in temporary 
quarters built in the infields and parking areas of West Coast race- 
tracks (where horse racing had been suspended for the duration) and 
in stadiums and parks. The WRA administrative staff continued to be 
based in San Francisco. As soon as the twelve permanent relocation 
camps had been completed, however, there was no longer any need for 
a substantial headquarters staff. Our mother was then reassigned to 
the just-completed Manzanar camp, in eastern California, where she 
was in charge of education and social services. The camps were some- 
what euphemistically designated “projects,” and her official title was 
assistant project director. 

Lucy made the move to Manzanar in either November or Decem- 
ber, and the problem of schooling for Ernie and me arose once more. 
Again we were left behind to finish out the fall term at Tamalpais 
High, more or less keeping house on our own at Kentfield, much as we 
had done in Washington. But it didn’t seem feasible for her to leave us 
there for the spring term as well, and no school facilities were available 
for us at Manzanar. The nearby Adamses were no longer an option, 
for Jim had received a commission in the navy, and the whole family 
moved to Washington, where for a time he worked in the Judge Advo- 
cate General Office. 

A new solution, or rather two new solutions, to the school prob- 
lem were now found. Ernie was enrolled as a freshman at Stanford 
University, under a special admissions policy adopted during the war. 
Students with good grades who had completed the basic college admis- 
sion courses were permitted to enroll at the end of their junior year 
in high school and would supposedly combine their last high school 
year with their first college year. It was under the same program that 
I enrolled at Stanford the following fall. I never heard the rationale 
for this policy clearly explained, and I don’t know if any other colleges 
ever adopted it. Whatever may have been stated officially, I’m sure the 
real reason was to allow Stanford to maintain a reasonable level of 
male enrollment, at a time when the majority of students eighteen 
and older were disappearing into the armed forces. The program in any 
case was advantageous for both Ernie and me, for it allowed us to get 
in a certain amount of college before we ourselves went into the navy. 

Because I had not yet completed my junior year in the spring of 
1942, I went to live with my aunt Hilda Phelps in Austin, Texas, and 
attend Austin High School. Her husband, my uncle Austin (always 
called Audy within the family), was normally a professor of biology at 
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the University of Texas but was now a captain in the army air force, 
serving as an instructor of bombardiers and navigators at the Honda 
Air Base in central Texas. Hilda remained behind in their Austin home, 
and Audy came home on furlough every other weekend, if my memory 
serves. The household at other times consisted of Hilda, her autistic 
son Bill, me, and four dogs, for I had brought our two family dogs, 
Amigo and Cinnamon Bun, with me from California. We lived in a 
modest two-story frame house, with a large semifinished attic, which 
was my room. 

Austin in 1942 had something like one-eighth of its present popu- 
lation, and it was in every respect a more overtly southern town. The 
pace of life was slow and relaxed; there was little of the wartime bustle 
so conspicuous in Washington and California. And segregation was 
conspicuous everywhere—a new experience for me. There were clearly 
designated separate “colored” areas on buses and trains, in waiting 
rooms, and even in hospitals. As a good liberal and an egalitarian, I 
should have been outraged, but I have to confess that I wasn’t. With 
my propensity to take the world as | found it, I simply accepted the 
segregation of Austin as proof of the incurable depravity of southern 
society—a view common among liberals at that time and actively fos- 
tered by the popular writings of Erskine Caldwell, William Faulkner, 
H. L. Mencken, and other southern writers. 

Aunt Hilda was kindly and affectionate, as she was throughout her 
life, but her attention was occupied almost entirely by her eight-year- 
old autistic son, William Adams Phelps. (He was born shortly after 
my father’s death and was named in his honor.) He was too disrup- 
tive to attend any school and consequently was at home all day, every 
day. He plagued his mother almost continually with demands, often 
unreasonable, and was prone to violent tantrums if they were not met. 
There wasn’t much I could do to alleviate this burden, because young 
Bill would never allow any third party—even his own father—to inter- 
vene in his dealings with his mother. Under the circumstances I think 
Hilda was probably grateful that I was content to be left to myself 
most of the time. 

That semester in Austin ended my high school career—still nomi- 
nally a year short of graduation. Almost as soon as the school year 
ended, I departed by bus for my grandfather’s home in Los Angeles. 
Ernie came down from Stanford at about the same time that I arrived 
from Texas, and shortly afterward we both traveled northward to join 
our mother at the Manzanar internment camp. 
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The Manzanar Relocation Camp, with High Sierras in the background, 1943. 
Ansel Adams photograph, courtesy of the Library of Congress, Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


Manzanar and the Sierras 

THE INTERNMENT CAMP 

The Sierra Nevada range of California is a huge, uptilted block of 
granite that rises gradually from west to east, reaching heights of 
10,000 to 14,500 feet at the crest. From the summit the mountains 
plunge downward precipitously, in a single unbroken scarp, into the 
desert valleys of the Great Basin. The longest and deepest of these is 
Owens Valley, extending in a north-south direction for more than a 
hundred miles. It was here, on the site of an abandoned apple orchard, 
that the U.S. Army chose to locate the Manzanar Relocation Camp.’ It 
was to be my mother’s home for two years, and Ernie’s and mine dur- 
ing Christmas and summer vacations. 

The camp was built on a gentle slope—the lower end of an alluvial 
fan stretching away from the foot of the mountains, five or six miles 
distant. Mount Williamson, the second highest peak in the Sierras 
(elev. 14,384 feet) towered directly above. The elevation at the valley 
floor was about 3,800 feet. Like all valleys of the Great Basin, Owens 
Valley was and is very hot in the summer, cold in the winter, and windy 
most of the time. In their thin-walled, barracks-like residences, the 
evacuees suffered severely from both heat and cold. 

Manzanar was closely similar in design to the eleven other Japanese 
relocation centers. The camp proper occupied an area of approximately 
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one mile square, within which a little over ten thousand people were 
housed for the duration of World War II. There were thirty-six blocks 
of residences, each block consisting of sixteen tarpaper-covered 
buildings, arranged in rows of eight, with a central latrine and shower 
house and a mess hall for each block. All evacuees could eat in the mess 
halls, although many did a certain amount of cooking in their own 
quarters. Blocks were separated from each other by narrow lanes, but 
there were also four much wider firebreaks running through the com- 
munity. Playing fields for sports were located in these areas. There was 
also a single large recreation hall for the center as a whole. (It is the 
only major Manzanar building still standing and is today the museum 
building for the Manzanar National Memorial.) There was no pave- 
ment in the community; the lanes and firebreaks were simply areas of 
desert sand. 

At one side of the camp were the twelve buildings of the so-called 
Administration Group. Here the approximately two hundred Cau- 
casian employees (as they were always called) of the camp lived and 
worked. The buildings resembled those of the evacuees to the extent 
that they were long and narrow, but they were built with drop siding 
and Sheetrock insulation and were painted white. (The superior quality 
of these facilities was justified, it was felt, because it was difficult for 
the WRA to recruit people to work at the camps.) These structures 
avoided the appearance of regimentation so conspicuous in the rest of 
the camp in that they had a different alignment from the other Man- 
zanar buildings, and at least some of them were separated by lawns. 
One of the family apartments was that of my mother, and of Ernie and 
me when we were in the camp. 

The camp was surrounded by a five-strand barbed-wire fence, along 
which were eight tall guard towers. In theory they were manned by a 
military police unit that had its own camp, right alongside the evac- 
uees’ camp. From the towers, floodlights played along the fences at 
night. After the first year or year and a half, however, when it became 
apparent that Japanese Americans were not subversives, the towers 
were not actually manned. Besides there was nowhere for an “escapee” 
to go. Some residents did sneak out through the back fence from time 
to time to go fishing or hiking in the nearby mountains, but this was 
done with the tacit approval of the camp authorities. 

There was only one public entrance to the camp area, at the center 
of the eastern perimeter. To gain entry one had to pass through two 
guard posts, an outer one manned by the military police and an inner 
one manned by the Japanese American police force of the camp itself. 
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(These little stone buildings, built in a kind of oriental style with 
tilted roofs, are still standing today and are on the National Register 
of Historic Places.) A pass, signed by the project director, was neces- 
sary for entry. In addition to the public gate, there were gates giving 
access to the small farm areas, north and south of the camp, that were 
cultivated by the evacuees. These were irrigated by permanent streams 
from the Sierras. 

I have derived much of the above information from two excellently 
detailed published works,’ for the truth is that I retain very few mem- 
ories of the interior features of Manzanar. Our “Caucasian” residential 
area was off at one side of the camp, and there was little opportunity 
for those of us who were not employees to interact with the evacuees; 
we were too much in the respective roles of captors and captives. There 
was, however, one occasion for interaction that is worth recounting. 

There were a few other Caucasian boys besides Ernie and me at the 
camp, and in the evenings we used to play touch football on an area 
of grass next to our mess hall. Before long we found that some of the 
Japanese American boys were coming to watch our games. We always 
invited them to join us, for our game would have been very much 
improved by increased numbers, but they consistently refused— 
seemingly out of shyness. In time, however, a deputation of the boys 
came to inform us, with a great deal of formality and deference, that 
they also played football, and they wondered if we would be willing to 
have a game with them. We naturally agreed at once and set a date for 
the game on the coming Friday evening. 

Since nothing was said to the contrary, we assumed that it would 
be a touch game, played on the same grass where we played every 
evening. Consequently, we did nothing special to prepare. When the 
moment arrived, however, a few of the boys came to inform us that 
they would rather play on one of the sixty-yard fields, complete with 
goalposts, that were laid out in the camp firebreaks. When we got there 
we were in for two more surprises: several hundred people (it seemed 
like half the camp) were gathered to watch the game, and we were to 
play tackle, not touch—on a sand field, and with no other equipment 
than helmets and shoulder pads. 

I need hardly say that the game was a rout. Several of our oppo- 
nents had been varsity players in their high schools, and I think they 
scored every time they got the ball. As for us, we were unmercifully 
gang-tackled when we had the ball, and all of us ended up about as 
sore and beat-up as you can get. We did somehow manage one touch- 
down; I think the final score was 48 to 6. The spectators were politely 
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restrained when their team scored, but I’m sure they got boundless 
delight from getting a bit of their own back against their captors. 

I don’t want to suggest that we otherwise encountered hostility 
in the camp, for nothing could be further from the truth. There had 
indeed been hostility, and a full-fledged riot, at Manzanar in its earli- 
est days, but by the time Ernie and I arrived there a peaceful and on 
the whole friendly modus vivendi had been established. The evacuees 
realized that the WRA people were not responsible for the removal 
policy and were doing what they could to make their lives in the camp 
more bearable. There were a few Manzanar residents who had been 
friends of my mother’s before the war and with whom we enjoyed 
friendly visits. Ernie and I also made friends by distributing, to people 
we knew, some of the excess fish that we brought back from our Sierra 
hiking trips. I got to know the people at the camp newspaper, the Man- 
zanar Free Press, and published one sports column in it. 

I accepted the evacuation of the innocent Japanese Americans 
much as | had the segregation in Austin, as part of “the way things 
are” in an imperfect world. In this case my view was shared by the 
vast majority of Americans, even liberals, for the number of voices 
that were raised against this blatantly unconstitutional measure was 
pitifully small. Pearl Harbor had caught the whole nation completely 
off guard, and no one knew what to think or what to expect. In the 
absence of any kind of military intelligence (there was no CIA or its 
equivalent before World War II), people, including the president, 
seemed to think they had no choice but to accept the word of Gen- 
eral DeWitt, military commander of the West Coast region, that there 
was an imminent threat of invasion and that the Nisei would surely 
cooperate in it. It was DeWitt, vociferously supported by the Hearst 
papers, who was largely responsible for the evacuation policy. It later 
became evident that the general was the worst kind of racist and that 
the evacuation program was based not on any kind of military intel- 
ligence but on long-held racial prejudices. 


THE HIGH SIERRAS 

Apart from the evening football games there was really almost nothing 
for us boys to do in the Manzanar camp, and in the summer months we 
spent very little time there. Our mother had rented a small vacation 
cabin at the foot of the mountains above Independence, about twelve 
miles from Manzanar, and this became our main summer home. It was 
one of a cluster of perhaps half a dozen cabins situated just at the base 
of the steep mountain scarp, at an elevation of about seven thousand 
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feet. Most of the cabins were, I believe, summer vacation retreats for 
wealthy Angelinos, but very few were occupied during the war because 
of gasoline rationing. 

Our cabin was rustic, suitable only for summer occupancy, for it 
had neither insulation nor a fireplace. There was one large living room, 
a small bedroom, and a small kitchen. Ernie and I slept on cots in the 
living room, and our mother occupied the bedroom. There was no 
indoor plumbing and, if I remember right, no electricity. Water was 
obtained from an outdoor tap, supplied through pipes from a nearby 
stream. (In those happy days before the invasion of giardia, one could 
drink freely from any Sierra stream, with no risk of infection.) A privy 
stood about fifty feet from the house. 

From the cabin site, the road from Independence continued upward 
for another five or six miles, terminating in a high mountain basin 
called Onion Valley, at an elevation of about ten thousand feet. Here 
was the start of a trail leading westward over the Sierra summit and 
into the great wilderness of high mountain lakes and canyons known 
today as Kings Canyon National Park. There was a pack station in 
Onion Valley, where horses and mules could be rented for trips into 
the national park, but it didn’t get much business during the war years. 

Hiking trips into the High Sierras, starting usually at Onion Valley, 
were both literally and figuratively the high points of our Manzanar 
summers. In 1943 we made no fewer than eight such trips, ranging in 
length from three to twelve days. All told, we spent considerably more 
time in the mountains than we did in the camp. I made an additional 
six trips in 1944, though Ernie was with me only on the first two of 
them, and one long trip in 1945. 

The story of our adventures and misadventures on those hikes 
would almost make a volume in itself. In the beginning we were the 
veriest greenhorns, for our previous experience with camping was 
entirely in the Southwest, where summer nights are warm and little 
bedding is required. On our first trip we carried only a single light 
blanket apiece and, camping at an elevation of 10,700 feet, we could 
only keep from freezing by having a fire going all night. The nearby lake 
was still frozen over except for a strip about twenty feet wide along the 
shores, and that refroze during the night. It’s hardly necessary to say 
that we bought sleeping bags before our next trip, though they weren't 
the warm down bags available today—those were all reserved for the 
army. We seldom spent a night in the Sierras when we weren't at least 


somewhat cold. 
Gradually, over time, we learned the best foods to carry and the 
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King’s Canyon region of the High Sierras, a favorite hiking area for Ernie and 
me, 1944. Author’s photograph. 


proper equipment to take and not to take. There was not nearly the 
variety of precooked foods that is available today, so our diet was 
pretty heavy on pasta. It was never necessary to carry a stove, for fire- 
wood in those days was plentiful everywhere. We never thought to 
carry a canteen, since it was perfectly safe to drink from any stream 
or lake. The greatest attraction of the High Sierras, during those war 
years, was the near-total absence of rival campers. It was rare for us 
to meet more than one or two other parties, and on some of our trips 
we met no one at all. The fishing, in the absence of rival anglers, was 
superb, and we could nearly always catch the limit in an hour or two. 

Our residence at Manzanar ended in October 1944, when my 
mother resigned from the WRA to take a position with the newly char- 
tered United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Authority (UNRRA). 
She soon left for Europe, and for the next three years she was engaged 
in the work of resettling the millions of unfortunate persons displaced 
by the Nazi occupations, first in Germany and afterward for two years 
in Hungary. I did not see her again until 1947. This resulted in my final 
separation from the family nest, for I never again lived in my mother’s 
household as my primary home. 

While it was impossible to generate any affection for Manzanar, I 
soon came to love Owens Valley and the scores of other valleys of the 
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Great Basin. They have many of the same attractions as the South- 
west: wide open spaces, towering mountains, desert climate, and the 
sense of remoteness from the fleshpots of civilization. For the Sier- 
ras I have a different kind of love. Since they are under deep snow for 
more than half the year it’s impossible to think of them as home. They 
are an exciting challenge rather than a place to relax, for in the high 
mountains one is continually busy with camping or hiking or climb- 
ing or fishing activities. There is always, at the same time, a certain 
amount of discomfort, from aching muscles and bumpy sleeping and 
cold camps, which is part of the total experience. The Sierras are above 
all a feast for the senses: the towering peaks, the sound of the bub- 
bling streams and the rustling pines, and the scent of the streamside 
willows. Yet I have to confess, too, that after a time I find the grandeur 
overpowering—a kind of sensory overload—and I am happy to leave 
it behind for a while. In due course, though, I’m always eager for more. 


Stanford University 

In the early summer of 1943 I was in a quandary about my future edu- 
cation, for I had a choice between returning for another year at Austin 
High or enrolling at Stanford as Ernie had done. I was not keen on 
another year of high school, and I certainly had no love for Texas, but 
I also had misgivings about starting college at the tender age of six- 
teen—especially at a place as demanding as Stanford was said to be. 
My mother had said that the choice was up to me, and | think it was 
Ernie who finally persuaded me on Stanford, assuring me that “it was 
really a neat place.” Indeed it was and is, but I also found that my mis- 
givings were not unjustified. 

Stanford in 1943 had an enrollment of about 4,200, of whom per- 
haps a quarter were army trainees. They were “a race apart” from the 
rest of us, for they were housed by themselves in two of the largest 
men’s dorms, they wore uniforms at all times, and they marched to 
their classes in formation. For the most part they were in classes 
designed exclusively for them, although a few were permitted to take 
regular Stanford classes as electives. There was virtually zero inter- 
action between them and the rest of the student body, and I believe 
that they were forbidden to date the Stanford girls. 

Thanks to the decimations of the draft, the civilian student body 
had a larger proportion of females than of males. The girls continued 
to occupy their traditional dormitories, as well as the sorority houses, 
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but the boys had been displaced from the regular men’s dorms by the 
army. We were housed instead in the fraternity houses, which had 
been “nationalized” by the university for the duration of the war and 
renamed after the American presidents. During my two years at Stan- 
ford, I lived successively in Adams Hall, Garfield Hall, and Arthur Hall. 
All the fraternity houses were equipped with dining rooms and kitch- 
ens, but this localized meal service was suspended for the duration, 
and we all ate in the big university dining halls or cafeterias. 

My whole first year was a struggle, much as my first year of high 
school had been, but with the difference that there was no one to stand 
in loco parentis and keep my nose to the grindstone. In retrospect, I 
sometimes wonder how I got through it. As a result of poor advising 
I was signed up for five courses in my first quarter at the same time 
when I was hashing two or three hours a day in the Student Union. 
This employment, which | always hated, was made necessary by the 
fact that our mother couldn’t otherwise afford to keep two boys at 
Stanford, where the tuition at the time was $115 a quarter. In my first 
year I worked drying and stacking dishes, putting in work shifts after 
both the noon and evening meals. 

To the extent that other activities would allow, I also participated 
in intramural sports in both my freshman and sophomore years: 
eight-man touch football in the fall and softball in the spring. There 
was a regular schedule of games between the various residential 
houses, arranged by the Stanford athletic department, with a cham- 
pion crowned at the end of the season. Our teams nevertheless (at 
least in the houses | lived in) were simply pickup teams made up of 
whoever showed up at game time. We never practiced between games, 
and we decided on the spot, at the start of each game, who would play 
what position. 

As insane as it now seems, I added to my already heavy burden 
by joining the staff of the Stanford Daily and writing sports stories. 
This requires some explanation, however, for it was not as big a deal 
as it might appear. During the war, the so-called daily was actually 
published only three times a week and usually in only four tabloid 
pages. Moreover, Stanford (unlike all her sister California colleges) 
had suspended all intercollegiate athletics for the duration of the war, 
so that the only events to be covered were intramural games on cam- 
pus. I think at least some readers, who have had similar experiences, 
will understand why I took on this added burden. Both in high school 
and in college, extracurricular activities are virtually the only way to 
separate oneself from the mass of students and acquire an individual 
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identity and a sense of worth. That was especially true for me, plagued 
as I was by poor grades. 

“Beer runs” were the principal off-campus recreation of the Stanford 
boys. There were two favorite haunts, Mangini’s and Rosotti’s, both 
tucked away in the hills in back of the campus. (My mother informed 
me that both had operated as speakeasies during Prohibition—hence 
their secluded location). They were still in a sense operating illegally 
in my time, for the largest part of the clientele was students, nearly 
all of whom were underage. The proprietors must surely have been 
aware of this, but they also knew that without their student customers 
they would have been out of business. I went along on a few beer runs 
as a freshman and on frequent ones as a sophomore and was never 
once asked for an ID—though I was even younger than most of my 
companions. 

Looking back, I'd have to say that my first year at Stanford was 
something I survived rather than enjoyed. Following it, the summer 
at Manzanar, with all its Sierra hikes, was a blessed relief. 

My second year at Stanford was much like my second year in high 
school in that, after the ordeal of the first year, it was pretty clear 
sailing. All the difficult required courses were behind me, and I could 
largely pick and choose what | took. Unhappily, however, no anthro- 
pology courses were offered, for Stanford’s only anthropologist, Felix 
Keesing, was engaged entirely in teaching army courses. In default, 
I declared a Latin American studies major and took courses in Latin 
American history and geography. I also took a Spanish course every 
quarter, to be certain of at least one A. Over the year I brought up 
my grade-point average sufficiently so that I left Stanford with some- 
thing between a C+ and a B- average—just enough to get me back into 
college after the war. I continued to hash—again as a dishwasher and 
dryer—but got a more favorable situation in which I had to put in only 
one shift a day. 

I took up where I had left off, writing for the Daily, and in the winter 
quarter, after my predecessor was drafted, I succeeded to the august 
role of sports editor. I’m sure I must be the only seventeen-year-old 
sports editor the paper ever had. I have to stress again that there was 
a good deal less in this than meets the eye, because I was heading a 
staff of three (including myself), and in the winter months there was 
very little on-campus activity to report. I filled up a lot of space with 
“boilerplate” stuff that I got off the Associated Press wire. 

A significant event early in my sophomore year was my mother’s 
departure for Europe to work with displaced persons. She came to 
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Stanford for a brief good-bye visit in early November 1944, and I did not 
see her again until the summer of 1947. Thereafter, my grandfather’s 
apartment in Los Angeles was the only home I could claim; it was the 
“permanent address” I gave when I enlisted in the navy, shortly after 
the end of my sophomore year. 


The U.S. Navy 

There was probably no experience in my life that I disliked more than 
serving in the U.S. Navy, or one from which I derived more benefit, in 
proportion to the time involved. To begin with, it bought me almost 
five years of college, thanks to the G.I. Bill of Rights and the California 
Veterans’ Benefit Act. But just as important, for a would-be anthropol- 
ogist, it exposed me at first hand to the way in which the vast majority 
of mankind has always had to live: in the bottom ranks of a formally 
stratified, totally authoritarian social system. Most Europeans, right 
down to the present day, are accustomed to living within a stratified 
system, but it was a new experience for Americans (at least for white 
Americans), and it explains why so many of us hated the service even 
though we were patriotically dedicated to winning the war. In later 
years I often taught courses on peasant society, drawing heavily on my 
firsthand experiences in Egypt and the Sudan, but it was my service 
in the navy that really gave me an insight into what it feels like to be 
a peasant, powerless and at the mercy of often-capricious authority. 

It was common wisdom among college students during World War 
II that you would get a much better shake in the navy than in the army. 
The thing to do, therefore, was to volunteer for the navy before your 
eighteenth birthday, and this was what | did after my sophomore year 
at Stanford and my last Sierra hike. I went to the recruiting office in 
Los Angeles, showed my birth certificate, and passed the physical and 
was formally inducted into the Naval Reserve on July 29, 1945, to serve 
until the president should choose to release me. 

Like nearly all inductees in those closing months of the war, I was 
not immediately put on active duty but was placed on inactive status 
until such time as there should be room for me and other volunteers 
in the overcrowded naval training stations. I was not in fact called to 
active duty until the middle of September, by which time the atomic 
bombs had been exploded and the Japanese had surrendered. I am 
therefore technically entitled to call myself a World War II veteran, 
since I enlisted before the end of the war, but my active service took 
place entirely after its end. Most important, though, I was entitled 
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to all the veterans’ benefits of the true war veterans, and I took full 
advantage of them. 


BOOT CAMP 

On September 14 I traveled by chartered bus, along with three or 
four dozen other recruits, to the naval training station at San Diego. 
Accustomed as I was to frequent and sudden changes of circumstance, 
I was perhaps slightly better prepared for entry into the navy than 
were most of the others on that bus. Still, nothing can really prepare 
you for the shock of being plunged, instantly, into a totally authori- 
tarian system and the ignominy of being stripped of every vestige 
of individual identity. Your head shaved (as well as your beard and/ 
or mustache if you had one), dressed in a uniform identical to that 
of everyone else, marching in formation and performing demeaning 
exercises identical to those of all your company mates, you became 
simply a number, which was prominently stenciled on the back of your 
dungaree shirt. 

Navy basic training is familiarly known as boot camp because 
you have at all times to wear leggings, which afterward you'll never 
wear again. In my time, the first four weeks of boot camp, known 
as detention camp, were devoted almost exclusively to mass activi- 
ties designed to reduce you to something of an automaton. Day in 
and day out there was an exhausting sequence of exercises including 
close-order marching drill, semaphore flag drill, the manual of arms 
(rifle drill), and endless calisthenics, most of which served no practical 
purpose except that of indoctrination. After leaving boot camp, I never 
again saw anyone sending messages by semaphore flags, or perform- 
ing the manual of arms. To put it bluntly, in the common language of 
the time, it was just so much chickenshit. After the first four weeks 
it wasn’t quite so bad, because we were moved to another area of the 
base and were privileged to go on liberty to San Diego four times, if I 
remember right. 

After ten weeks the great day of liberation came, and I was given 
the traditional ten days of “boot leave.” I borrowed my grandfather's 
car (actually it was our own old ’39 Chevy from Window Rock days) 
and drove north to the Bay Area to visit old haunts, including a visit to 
Ernie at the Treasure Island base where he was an instructor. On my 
return to San Diego at the end of my leave, I was almost immediately 
sent north, with a trainload of other “graduates,” to a receiving center 
at Long Beach. Here we were to be interviewed and “classified,” before 
receiving a final assignment to a ship or shore base. 
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SHORE DUTY 

My interviewer was impressed with my qualifications and suggested 
that the best use of my talents would be as a demobilization yeoman— 
one of the scores of clerks being pressed into service to process the 
papers of men going off for discharge. After the initial interview I was 
to come back in two days’ time for a specific posting. When I came 
back, however, I found that the interviewer had changed his mind; 
he had decided that as a budding anthropologist it would be good for 
me to experience some sea duty. Accordingly I was transferred to the 
Small Craft Training Center (SCTC) at nearby San Pedro. I cursed that 
classifier under my breath at the time, but I have thanked him ever 
since, because he was absolutely right. 

The SCTC was a base where men received rudimentary training 
before being assigned to service on amphibious craft. I received no 
such training, however, for on the same day I arrived I was assigned 
to service as a “mess cook” in the base mess hall, and there I remained 
a kind of galley slave for most of the next three months. I hated it, if 
possible, even more than boot camp. 

Mess cook duty in the navy is the equivalent of KP in the army, 
except that it isn’t used as a punishment. The mess cook is not really a 
cook; his job is to open up the mess hall, set up the chow lines, stand 
behind them for a couple of hours ladling out chow, then shut down 
the lines and clean up the mess hall—and repeat the whole procedure 
for the next meal, and the one after that. It was a seven-day-a-week 
job, with the only compensation that, in theory, we were entitled to 
liberty every night. But the workday started around 5:30 in the morn- 
ing and seldom ended before 7:30 in the evening, so it was rare indeed 
when anyone had energy enough left to take the liberty privilege. 

Mess cook assignments were supposed to last no more than thirty 
days, but mine continued for almost three times that long. About half- 
way through, however, I received a great “promotion”: I was transferred 
from the inside chores to the garbage detail. It was backbreaking work 
while it lasted, but it had one compensation. There was only one stint 
a day, and it was usually finished by early afternoon. Once I got onto 
the garbage detail, I went fairly often on liberty to my grandfather’s 
place in Los Angeles, a little over an hour away by electric interurban. 
My grandfather always gave me a good dinner—a blessed change from 
navy chow—after which I invariably went straight to sleep on his 
living room sofa and stayed there until he woke me to catch the last 
train back to the base. Even my grandfather, enamored as he was of all 
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things military, concluded that the navy must be overworking me, if I 
could do nothing but sleep while on liberty. 


SEA DUTY 
Relief came at last, after nearly three months, when I received orders 
to report aboard the USS LCS (L)(3)67, then riding at anchor in San 
Pedro harbor. She was one of a horde of amphibious vessels, newly 
returned from the Pacific Theater, that were awaiting their final cruise 
to a decommissioning yard or a scrapyard. My final six months in the 
navy were spent aboard this vessel. 

The LCS was the only “landing craft” in the navy that didn’t 
land anything. It was designed to provide close-up covering fire for 
infantrymen during the first critical moments when they were hitting 
the beach. This was found to be a serious lack during the earliest land- 
ings of the war, and the LCS was designed to meet it. “LCS” stood for 
“landing craft—support’; the “(L)” stood for “large,” although I don’t 
think any small ones were ever built; the “(3)” signified that this was 
the third model of LCS that was introduced; and “67” indicated that we 
were the sixty-seventh vessel of that design. Like all amphibious ves- 
sels, the ship had no name. 

I have to describe the ship 
entirely from memory, since | 
haven't been able to find a plan, 
and I don’t vouch for the accuracy 
of all the details. In its external 
features it closely resembled the 
much more familiar LCI (land- 
ing craft—infantry), except that 
it didn’t have any bow doors. The 
two vessel types had the same 
length, 128 feet; the same beam, 
22 feet; and the same draft, 6 feet. 
Like all other amphibious craft, it 
had perfectly straight sides and 
a flat bottom, without a trace 
of a keel, since it was designed 
deliberately to be run aground. 
It was powered by twin screws, 
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so that it could be turned around on a very short radius when retreat- 
ing from a landing. A peculiarity of design was that the anchor cable 
and anchor were wound on a winch at the stern. The anchor was sup- 
posed to be dropped just before hitting the beach on a landing, and the 
winch could then be used to help pull the vessel off again. 

The vessel carried, I believe, a full wartime complement of about 
sixty, but by the time I got aboard half or more had been discharged, 
and we were down to a minimum complement of three officers 
and twenty-five enlisted men. I, and a great many other postwar 
sailors, were assigned to these vessels as their earlier crewmen were 
discharged, in order to keep the crews up to the minimum number 
necessary to sail the ships to their final destinations. 

Common navy parlance always distinguished between the 
“amphibs” and the “regular navy,” the latter being made up of perma- 
nently commissioned ships such as carriers, cruisers, and destroyers 
that were in service in peacetime as well as wartime and were staffed 
by career navy men. Discipline on those ships was reputedly pretty 
taut. By contrast, the amphibs were a laid-back outfit staffed almost 
entirely by reserves who had only joined up for the duration and 
who were as anxious as | was to get back to civilian life. They were 
young, almost to a man; the oldest man on the LCS 67 in my time was 
twenty-six. There was, as a result, a general absence of chickenshit. On 
shipboard we could pretty well dress as we pleased, and saluting was 
dispensed with. There were no bugle calls for reveille, taps, or anything 
in between; communication was largely by word of mouth, either face- 
to-face or over the ship’s speaker system. 

After my months in the mess hall, service on the LCS was like a long 
vacation. My assigned duty station was as a lookout in the conning 
station at the top of the ship, but there was obviously no need to main- 
tain a conning lookout while in harbor. Consequently, my only watch 
duty was an occasional stint of gangway watch—the naval equivalent 
of a sentry. As long as we rode at anchor this was a completely idle 
occupation, for no one could come aboard or go ashore except when 
a small “liberty boat” came around, which happened only once in the 
evening and once in the morning. Apart from gangway watches, I was 
mainly occupied in chipping paint and rust from the numerous rusty 
spots on the decks and bulkheads and then painting them over with 
yellow chromite paint. This gave the ship a very blotchy appearance, 
which indeed she had the whole time I was aboard. 

In early May we received sailing orders. Our ship was one of ten 
LCS’s that had been selected for mothballing rather than scrapping, 
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and this was to be done at the Algiers Navy Yard, opposite New Orleans. 
We set out for Panama and the canal in command of a convoy of three 
ships: ourselves, another LCS, and a very dilapidated LCI. The voyage 
to Panama was a kind of comedy of errors, for all three of the ships 
were in pretty beat-up condition. I found out why the amphibs were 
sometimes called “the junkyard of the navy.” These craft were hastily 
built for immediate wartime service, and none of them were designed 
to last indefinitely. In our case we could never get more than five of our 
eight diesel engines running at once and as a result were lucky to make 
eight knots. We also found that almost half our fresh water supply was 
locked up in a tank whose valve was firmly rusted shut, so we were put 
on a severely restricted water ration. 

But our troubles were pink tea compared to those of the two other 
ships. Since the war was over, we were running at night with full lights 
ablaze, and one of my jobs as conn lookout was to keep the other two 
ships in view. One night, about three days out, the companion ship 
LCS 56 disappeared. We didn’t know if her generator had failed or if 
she was down over the horizon. We couldn’t raise her by short-range 
radio, for she was apparently out of range. In the morning we simply 
had to alter course and go looking. Before long we raised her on the 
radio and were able to follow the signals and make visual contact. It 
turned out that she had begun making a long turn, following our lead, 
and then found that she could not straighten out again. One of the 
steering cables, from the wheel to the rudders, was frayed and got 
caught on a pulley. The ship then began to sail in a continuous wide 
circle, leaving the skipper with no alternative but to cut the engines 
and let her drift. Soon after we made contact this problem was solved, 
and we resumed course. 

Then, a day later, the LCI 504 went dead in the water. Her generators 
had packed up altogether. These ships, unlike the LCS, were steered 
electrically, so that she could neither make way nor steer. Fortunately 
this happened in the daytime when she was in view; otherwise she 
might have dropped out of sight and we would never have found her. 
As it was, there was no alternative but for us to drop off our anchor 
and take her in tow with our anchor cable. It took two or three passes 
before the cable was successfully passed across, from our stern to the 
LCI bow. From that point on we towed that vessel for something like 
a thousand miles, from southern Mexico to Panama, making barely 
five knots. I think it took something like eleven days from the time 
we took her in tow, which must be one of the all-time records for time 
spent on the voyage from San Diego to Panama. 
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My job on watch, apart from keeping an eye on the tow cable, was 
just to look out for ships and rocks and point them out to the officer 
on watch, sitting five feet away across the conning station. In wartime, 
when the ships ran without lights at night, this would have been a 
serious job, but in peacetime it was a mere formality—the skipper’s 
eyes were just as good as mine. Once | got my sea legs I enjoyed the 
daytime watches. We were nearly always in sight of the coast, afford- 
ing distant views of the great Central American volcanoes. 

With the LCI in tow, we managed to limp into Ancon, at the 
Pacific terminus of the Panama Canal, without any additional serious 
mishaps. We dropped off the crippled ship and sailed next day through 
the canal, along with quite a number of other small craft. At the Atlan- 
tic end we tied up for a week at the Coco Solo Naval Base. Since we 
were without an anchor (having jettisoned it when we took the LCI in 
tow), we had to tie up alongside a dock. 

Our time at Coco Solo wasn’t entirely idle, because the base 
commandant had spotted our blotchy ship and decided that it was a 
disgrace to his harbor. He ordered us to draw several hundred gallons 
of paint from the base paint locker. Lugging it to the dock was heavy 
work. We stacked it up all along the deck but never opened a can. 
Under way again a few days later, we gave the whole consignment the 
“deep six.” Because the ship was due for mothballing, it would pre- 
sumably be repainted from end to end anyhow. 

We sailed solo from Panama to New Orleans, making the voyage 
without incident in five or six days. Most of the last day was spent 
sailing up the Mississippi (New Orleans is nearly a hundred miles 
upriver from the mouth), and this was a special pleasure for me 
because my seat in the conning station was preempted by the pilot, 
leaving me free from duty. At New Orleans we tied up in a “nest” of 
other small craft directly beside the French Quarter. So far as I know, 
they were all awaiting their turn in the Algiers Navy Yard, but they 
were all still there when I was discharged. 

My remaining weeks in the navy were about as laid back as it’s pos- 
sible to be in the armed forces. Awaiting our turn at Algiers, there was 
absolutely nothing for most of the men to do. We were a constantly 
diminishing crew, as man after man went off for discharge, until in the 
end we were down to one officer and six men. We maintained a rudi- 
mentary gangway watch, but it wasn’t necessary to have a pass to leave 
the ship; we all had twenty-four-hour liberty privileges. Wandering 
around the French Quarter, we often wore our dungarees (fatigues) 
instead of bothering with dress uniforms, although this was strictly a 
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navy no-no. There wasn’t a lot to do ashore, because New Orleans had 
not yet reconverted from a navy town to a tourist town. 

There were two men on the ship who still had work to do: the cook 
and me, for I was now the ship’s yeoman (i.e., clerk). In that capacity 
I had three tasks to perform. One was to pick up the ship’s mail every 
day from the main post office, and another was to keep the ship’s log, 
properly the responsibility of the officers but now fobbed off on me. 
In theory an entry must be made in the logbook every four hours, at 
the end of each watch, specifying the ship’s position, course, speed, 
and port of destination. Additional entries described the sea and wind 
conditions and the clouds. Once we reached New Orleans the entries 
of course were always the same: “Tied up at (whatzisname) Dock in 
New Orleans; all engines stopped; such and such longitude and lati- 
tude; so many men aboard; sea and wind calm.” I made up the entries 
about the clouds, using an illustrated manual of cloud formations. The 
logbook was then duly presented to our one remaining officer for his 
signature. 

My one genuinely significant job was to keep track of each man’s 
discharge status and to make out the necessary separation orders 
when the time came. Near the end of July my own number came up, 
and I wrote out my transfer order to the New Orleans separation 
center. In theory every man was to be returned, for discharge, to his 
place of induction, but I asked for and received permission for a New 
Orleans discharge because I wanted to hasten the process. In a simple 
ceremony on August 3, three days before my nineteenth birthday, | 
was handed my discharge certificate, $300 in mustering-out pay, anda 
ticket to Los Angeles, and I walked out a free man. I took the train back 
to L.A., stopping en route with my uncle and aunt in Austin, where my 
birthday was celebrated. I had, in fact, never marked a birthday while 
on active service. 
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romanticized writings of Edgar Lee Hewitt, one of the protean 

figures of southwestern archaeology, and I became an instant 
convert. I made up my mind that after service in the armed forces | 
would enroll at the University of New Mexico, where Hewitt was, or 
had been, chair of the anthropology department. As my time for dis- 
charge from the navy approached, | duly applied for admission and 
was accepted. Then, just a week or two before my discharge, I received 
an apologetic letter informing me that, because of an unexpected 
flood of in-state applicants, all admissions of out-of-state students 
had been canceled. I decided to wait out a year and work, hoping to 
get into New Mexico in 1947. In the meantime, on a visit to the Barton 
School shortly after my discharge, I was offered and accepted a job as 
a Spanish teacher. 

A few days later, however, I happened to pick up a copy of the Uni- 
versity of California catalog and was astonished to see the rich assort- 
ment of anthropology offerings. Up to that moment I’d had no idea 
that this was one of the premier anthropology departments in the 
country, and one of only about a dozen that offered a Ph.D. I made up 
my mind then and there to enroll at Cal. It was one of the luckiest of 
my many lucky accidents, and one of the best choices I ever made. I 
inquired if enrollment was still possible, was told that it was still open 
for veterans and for California residents, and filled out my application 
forthwith. I made my apologies to the Bartons and packed up my 
worldly goods for the move to Berkeley, which would be my home for 
the next several years. 


De: MY sophomore year at Stanford, I ran across the highly 
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The G.I. Bill and the Veterans 

The G.I. Bill of Rights (properly the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act), 
enacted by Congress in 1944, had a revolutionary effect on college 
education that was almost wholly unforeseen. For every veteran, 
regardless of time served, it provided one full year of college, plus one 
additional day for each day spent in uniform. There was a monthly sub- 
sistence allowance of $65 for unmarried students and $95 for married 
students, and tuition and supplies together were covered up to a total 
of $500 per year. 

Prior to World War II college education had been regarded by 
nearly everyone as a kind of perquisite of the privileged few. Accord- 
ing to the 1940 census, only about 3 percent of Americans at that time 
were college graduates. The legislators who enacted the veterans’ bill 
apparently took it for granted that few veterans would opt for college 
benefits except those from the educated classes who would have 
gone to college anyhow, and to a large extent the same delusion was 
shared by the college administrators. But at Cal, something like fif- 
teen thousand new students showed up rather than the expected two 
thousand or three thousand. Since all the rooming houses in the town 
of Berkeley were insufficient to accommodate the flood of entering 
students in 1946, the university hastily acquired title to empty prefab 
housing in Richmond, twelve miles away, where shipyard workers 
had lived during the war. This became the Cal veterans’ village and 
my home for my first year at Berkeley. There were similar veterans’ 
villages at scores of other universities. 

The veterans came immediately to constitute a majority of the 
male student population at Berkeley. On average they were two to 
three years older than the sophomores and juniors, who had been 
able to attend college because for one reason or another they were 
not drafted. The veterans were also generally more serious students, 
anxious to make up for their lost years and with little time or patience 
for the adolescent hijinks that had been an accepted part of under- 
graduate life. Many were married, a condition that up to that time was 
virtually unheard of among undergraduates. College became, and was 
to remain for half a century, a more serious place than it had been in 
the years when it was accepted as a time for playing around. 

I did not, however, avail myself of the G.I. Bill during my first two 
years at Berkeley. The California state legislature, anxious to join the 
chorus of those rewarding the veterans, had passed its own veterans’ 
benefit bill. It provided a maximum benefit of $1,000, which could be 
used for college education or for any of several alternative benefits. 
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Those who chose college got pretty much the same benefits, while they 
lasted, as were offered under the federal bill, but the monthly stipend 
was $40 rather than $65. There was, however, one other difference that 
was important to me: the California bill, unlike the federal bill, would 
not pay for the typing of a thesis. Looking forward to that future need, 
I decided to take advantage of the California bill first and save the fed- 
eral benefits for graduate school. 

Getting by on $40 a month was pretty slim pickings, but I somehow 
managed. There was no tuition charge for California residents; rent in 
the Richmond housing project was dirt cheap, and so were meals in the 
university cafeterias. Also, surprisingly enough, most of the anthro- 
pology courses did not require textbooks, for at that date not many 
had been published. I had a certain amount of savings, accumulated on 
shipboard and from my mustering-out pay, and by dint of abstemious 
living I managed to stretch the $1,000 in California benefits so that it 
carried me through my two remaining undergraduate years. I did not 
start receiving the federal benefits until I enrolled in graduate school. 
It was by taking full advantage of both the California and the federal 
veterans’ bills that I was able to get almost five years of college educa- 
tion out of my single year of military service. 


The Undergraduate Years 
The first two years at Berkeley were by all odds the golden age of my 
student career—a time when I probably learned more, and enjoyed 
it more, than in any two years of higher education before or since. 
Relieved at last of hashing chores, and having given up journalism, I 
could devote myself entirely to my studies. And having, I thought, satis- 
fied all the basic university requirements during my Stanford years, I 
could devote myself almost exclusively to anthropology. During my 
junior year, I took nothing but anthropology and geography courses, 
and I ate them up with the appetite of a starving man. Introduction 
to Cultural Anthropology, Introduction to Physical Anthropology, 
Indians of North America, World Ethnography, Language and Cul- 
ture, Geography of Domesticated Plants and Animals—they were all 
fascinating beyond my fondest expectations. I especially liked ethno- 
graphic survey courses (Peoples of Europe, Peoples of Asia, etc.), and 
eventually I took every one that the department had to offer. Grades 
were not a problem now, for studying itself was a joy. 

It seems amazing, in this era of bloated faculties, to recall that when 
I enrolled at Berkeley the entire Anthropology faculty numbered six 
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persons. Among them, however, were some of the brightest luminar- 
ies in the field: the ethnologist Robert Lowie, and physical anthropol- 
ogist Theodore McCown, the California archaeologist Robert Heizer, 
the South Americanist John H. Rowe, for starters. I also had a seminar 
on the history of archaeology from the legendary A. V. Kidder, when 
he was a visiting professor for one term. | later learned with surprise 
that it was the only college-level course he ever taught, for his regular 
appointment was at Phillips Academy, a private high school. Outside 
anthropology, I had two courses from Carl Sauer, the acknowledged 
dean of American geographers. 

It’s a reflection on the marginal status of the discipline of anthro- 
pology in those times that the Berkeley department—one of the 
nation’s best—had been housed for forty years in a big corrugated iron 
shed, known to students as the “Tin Bin.” Even A. L. Kroeber, by all 
odds the greatest living anthropologist in the 1940s, had spent nearly 
all his California career in that building. It had been built originally 
as temporary housing for the Egyptian archaeological collections of 
Phoebe Apperson Hearst, and in my day they still occupied most of the 
ground floor, packed in crates that had never been opened. But a kind 
of hanging balcony ran around three sides of the building interior at 
second-floor level, and here were the departmental offices, all the fac- 
ulty offices, and one of our two classrooms. Only the chairman had an 
office to himself; everyone else doubled up. All of our classes above the 
freshman level met in the single second-floor classroom. As a result, 
there was never a problem of choosing between classes that met at the 
same hour, for all our classes had to be scheduled at different hours so 
as to make use of that one classroom. 

Anthropology in those days was proportionately more a teaching 
profession and less a research profession than it is today, because 
research funding was hard to come by. Nearly all my professors took 
their teaching duties more seriously than do many younger faculty 
members today, in spite of the fact that normal teaching loads were 
three or four courses a semester. The only student teaching assistants 
were four people who conducted discussion sessions connected to the 
huge Introduction to Anthropology course. (In my junior year it seated 
over eight hundred students, in a single huge lecture hall.) 

The dominant and indeed almost the exclusive anthropological 
paradigm in my first years at Berkeley was the historical one, which 
had characterized nearly all anthropology before World War II. It was 
an approach epitomized above all by the work of A. L. Kroeber, who 
had almost single-handedly built the department as I knew it. He 
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retired just before my arrival at Berkeley, but his intellectual footprint 
was still all over the department. 

According to the historical paradigm, the role of anthropology 
was to reconstruct, through the combination of archaeology and eth- 
nology, the complete cultural evolution of mankind from its earliest 
beginnings up to the emergence of complex civilizations. These latter, 
however—particularly our own—were excluded, as being the proper 
province of sociology and other sister disciplines. The emphasis in 
ethnology was on what should properly be called salvage: the record- 
ing of native cultures as they had existed before the shattering impact 
of industrial civilization. Information, of course, was obtained not 
by observation but by plumbing the memories of elderly informants. 
At the same time there were no courses at Berkeley describing the 
present-day condition of Indians or other native peoples. It was 
not until I got to the University of Arizona, a few years later, that I 
realized how many other anthropological paradigms there are and 
that I became interested in present-day social issues not covered by 
historical anthropology. But the historical paradigm exactly fitted my 
interests and temperament in my Berkeley years, devoted as I then 
was to archaeology. 

Among my teachers, I came in time to like Robert Lowie the best. 
It was partly because he reminded me of my grandfather, both in 
appearance and in manner. He had the same old-world courtliness and 
dignity. Many of the students and especially the archaeologists were 
turned off by this and thought him stiff and remote, but I never did. I 
sensed that his personal reserve was the result of shyness rather than 
aloofness. 

Lowie was an entertaining lecturer, and I took just about every 
undergraduate course that he offered. He had a fine store of anecdotes 
and a gentle, unexpected sense of humor—again like my grandfather. 
I remember one occasion when a dog wandered into the classroom 
(the door was always left open to provide some ventilation in the 
stuffy building), and he interrupted his lecture long enough to bow 
to it. When it got up and left a few minutes later, he said, “I hope you 
weren't bored, sir.” It was a tradition all over the country, in those 
years, that a professor received a round of applause from the students 
at the end of the final class meeting, but Lowie was the only professor 
I ever knew who could carry it off with aplomb. 

Some years later, after I had left Berkeley under a cloud, I ran into 
Lowie quite by accident in the American Express office in Copenhagen. 
He remembered me immediately by name, and therefore almost 
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certainly remembered the poor academic record of my graduate years, 
yet he greeted me warmly not just as a friend but as a respected col- 
league. We were both attending the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, and we walked across town together, while he gossiped away 
about Paul Rivet, Claude Lévi-Strauss, and other European luminaries 
with whom he had been hobnobbing. 

During my last year at Berkeley, Lowie was writing his memoirs, 
and a couple of times he read passages of the text to the seminar I 
attended. Fond as I was of him, I looked forward eagerly to the appear- 
ance of the book,* but when it came out I found it a major disappoint- 
ment. By that time my eyes had been opened to the wider horizons of 
anthropology, and I found Lowie’s outlook rather narrowly pedantic. 
I had to conclude, sadly, that he was an entertaining teacher and a 
veritable prince of a person but not an outstanding intellect. 

My other main teacher at Berkeley was Robert Heizer, from whom 
I took several courses. He was an interesting and well-organized 
lecturer, an original thinker, and fun to be with in the field. Profes- 
sionally, however, he was a hard-driving, hypercompetitive man who 
was known to exploit the work of students without giving them a due 
share of the credit. He once confessed that his greatest ambition was 
to publish more papers than A. L. Kroeber had. It was partly because 
of disillusionment with Heizer that so many of us who began confi- 
dently at Berkeley eventually left to get our degrees at other schools. 

In those first years at Berkeley I liked my fellow students even more 
than my professors, for I was among truly kindred spirits for the first 
time in my life. Anthropology in those days was still pretty far-out 
stuff; most Americans had never heard of it, and not many universities 
offered it as a major. It attracted a special breed of devotees who were 
mostly as passionate about the subject as I was, and determined to 
pursue the study in spite of the limited job opportunities. Nearly all of 
us were also nature lovers and outdoorsmen, in one sense or another. 
“Show me anthropologists; I’ll show you backpackers, campers, white- 
water boaters, rock climbers, conservationists—all the different kinds 
of outdoorspersons and nature-lovers,” as I was later to write.’ In addi- 
tion, nearly all of us were veterans. 

Considering the essentially humanistic nature of anthropology, 
I had expected to find that the majority of students were female, as 
indeed they are today. But this was decidedly not the case in the 1940s. 
The answer must lie in the fact that almost the only anthropology 
careers then available were in university teaching, and academia in 
those days still wasn’t a very promising career field for women. There 
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weren't, in fact, a great many female graduate students in any field 
except the languages. 

Those were golden years in a nonacademic as well as an academic 
sense. Ernie was back at Stanford, forty miles away, but we got 
together nearly every weekend during the fall. We were both avid foot- 
ball fans, and either Cal or Stanford had a home game just about every 
Saturday between mid-September and the end of November. We usu- 
ally spent the whole morning before the games playing touch football, 
then grabbed a hamburger and headed for the stadium. In those happy 
days before college football became a wholly commercial proposition, 
students got into the games free, and the best seats in the stadium, on 
either side of the fifty-yard line, were reserved for the student root- 
ing section. After the games we sometimes went bowling in the eve- 
nings. The Adamses were now back in their Marin County home, and 
on several occasions we finished off a glorious day by crossing to their 
house, where we spent the evening singing college songs around the 
piano while Kay played. I hadn’t been especially enamored of life in 
that household while in high school, but in the postwar years some of 
my fondest memories are associated with it. 

My senior year was slightly different from its predecessor, for two 
reasons. There had been some “slippage” in the process of transferring 
my credits from Stanford to Cal, because the former was on the quar- 
ter system and the latter on the semester system. I was informed, in 
my next-to-last semester, that I lacked one-third of a credit needed to 
satisfy the basic English requirement, so I had to take freshman Eng- 
lish in my last semester. I’m glad I did, because we read both Henry IV 
Part I and Hamlet. For some inexplicable reason I had totally escaped 
Shakespeare up to that time. Hamlet, especially, was a treat that I 
never cease to enjoy. 

Also in my senior year I began to study German, for it was required 
for the anthropology Ph.D. at Berkeley. For a second language (two 
were always required for the Ph.D. in those days) one could choose 
between French and Spanish, but German was mandatory. The depart- 
ment chair was Robert Lowie, Austrian born and raised, and he was 
especially aware (as few anthropologists are today) of how much of the 
earliest and best ethnographic literature is in German. I only studied 
the language for one year, but it provided me with enough basic com- 
mand so that I can get by after a fashion when traveling in Germany 
and can read the anthropological literature with the frequent help of a 
dictionary. As it turned out | didn’t need it for the Ph.D, because when 
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I got to the University of Arizona, where I finished up, French and 
Spanish were allowed. 

The German class contributed to my education in one wholly unex- 
pected way, for I was seduced by the teacher, an attractive teaching 
assistant in her early thirties. It began a rather desultory relationship 
that continued over a couple of years. It wasn’t a very deep emotional 
involvement, at least on my part, but “I learnt about women from ’er,” 
as the Kipling song goes. 

My undergraduate years culminated in a huge graduation ceremony 
in the football stadium. The commencement speaker was none other 
than President Harry Truman, then in the midst of the 1948 campaign 
in which he pulled off his glorious upset of Thomas Dewey. And I had 
the final satisfaction, five months later, of casting my first presidential 
vote for Truman. 

As an undergraduate at Berkeley I went on my first digs and in the 
process received just about all the formal archaeological training I ever 
got. There were weekend digs in the Napa Valley during the spring 
of 1947 and then a six-week excavation in the Sacramento Delta area 
early in that summer. Both these projects involved only the excavation 
of burials, for there are few archaeological remains of any other kind 
in California, outside the deserts. As I result I learned how to lay out 
a grid, how to record the location of artifacts and burials with respect 
to it, and how to expose a burial for photography—but very little else. 

My mother had returned from Europe in the late summer of 1947. 
She spent a few months in Los Angeles, where she flirted briefly with 
the idea of retiring from government service and writing for a living. 
By January, however, she couldn’t stand the idleness, and she rejoined 
the Indian Service at Window Rock. Ernie and I were overjoyed, and 
we spent the whole summer following my graduation reexploring the 
Navajo Reservation, which was unexpectedly to become so important 
in my professional future. 


The Graduate Years 

I never doubted, from the moment when I first enrolled at Berkeley, 
that I would stay there until I had completed the Ph.D. I duly applied 
and was accepted to the graduate program and returned in the fall 
of 1948 to begin my studies. At that time I still had a considerable 
head of steam, and I sailed through the first graduate courses. But it 
only lasted for one semester, for in the spring I dropped out to take 
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part in a series of digs in the Southwest that I’ll describe in the next 
chapter. This in its way was the start of a downhill trajectory at Berke- 
ley, because in the years that followed I found my interest increasingly 
diverted from university studies toward fieldwork in the Southwest. 

When I reenrolled after the 1949 digs, classwork no longer had the 
same attraction. I signed up mostly for “independent study” units, 
which allowed me to analyze and write up the findings from our Ari- 
zona excavations. This was simply the kind of “donkey-work” that is 
necessary following any excavation; it was neither fun nor challeng- 
ing. Each summer thereafter I returned for fieldwork in the Southwest, 
and each fall I returned to Berkeley with less enthusiasm for school. 

From about 1950 on, the course of my career at Berkeley was pretty 
much all downhill, and it ended in my leaving the program without a 
degree. There were several reasons for this. To begin with, I had largely 
exhausted the repertory of lecture courses, which was limited by the 
department’s small faculty. Graduate seminars were few and, with one 
or two exceptions, uninteresting, for they didn’t really explore any 
new ground. Most of them seemed to involve no more than taking a 
deeper look into material that we'd already covered in lecture courses. 
I’ve since learned, as a professor, that effective seminar teaching is a 
much more difficult and challenging task than is undergraduate lec- 
turing, if the courses are to achieve their desired goal of making the 
students think independently. Not many people, including me, are 
really good at it. Even the great Robert Lowie, whose undergraduate 
lectures I dearly loved, was a poor seminar teacher. 

Then there was the simple factor of burnout, a malady that strikes 
a good many graduate students after too many years of sitting in the 
same classrooms and listening to the same people. At different times 
both Ernie and I succumbed to it. I’m always on the lookout for the 
symptoms among my own graduate students, and I give them all the 
same advice: “When in doubt, drop out, and come back when you've 
got a fresh head of steam.” 

To add to my problems, I exhausted my G.I. Bill benefits in 1951. 
That gravy train didn’t slow gradually to a halt; it stopped dead in its 
tracks. One month there was a check, and the next there wasn’t. In 
subsequent semesters I supported myself variously with part-time 
jobs as an auto mechanic, a crankshaft grinder, and a wrought-iron 
worker while at the same time taking one or two graduate courses 
at Berkeley each semester. It wasn’t a workable scheme, and several 
times I ended up taking an incomplete grade because I couldn’t finish 
the coursework. I learned the hard way that if you're going to work 
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and go to college, you'd better have a job that you don’t have to think 
about. 

On top of everything I was drawn, much against my better judg- 
ment, into a reckless love affair with a married woman, which during 
three years caused me a lot more agony than ecstasy. I tried in the 
beginning to resist the lady’s advances, and more than once afterward 
tried to break off the affair, but I hadn’t the strength of character in 
either case. There may be men with willpower enough to resist the 
advances of a lovely and passionate woman, but at least in those years 
I wasn't one of them. Quite apart from the sexual gratification, it’s 
just too flattering to the male ego. I won't say that I was bothered by a 
sense of sin, for I've never believed in it, but I certainly was bothered 
by the sense of being dishonest. The affair ended only when in 1952 | 
finally recognized that I had reached the end of my road at Berkeley 
and left for good. Such was the inglorious end of a once-promising 
career at the University of California. 

Between the summer of 1952 and the fall of 1953 I was pretty much 
adrift without a rudder. I no longer had a home in the Southwest, for 
in March 1952 my mother had left the Indian Service once again, this 
time to take a position with the newly created U.S. Foreign Aid Pro- 
gram, known today as the Agency for International Development. (It 
was known in its earliest days, both officially and unofficially, as Point 
Four, because it was initially proposed as the fourth point in one of 
Truman’s State of the Union addresses). Lucy was to spend the entire 
remainder of her government career working in this agency, serving 
four years in Iran, five years in Korea, and the final two years in the 
Washington headquarters. 

At her suggestion I had also applied for a job with Point Four, but 
it never came through. I’m pretty sure now that I know the reason, 
though I was never given an explanation at the time. In my last years 
at Berkeley I had lived in one of the co-op boardinghouses, which were 
reputed to be hotbeds of radical activity. This was vastly exaggerated; 
there were only a few Communists among us, along with an assort- 
ment of other radicals. But in the heyday of McCarthyism I suppose 
that anyone who had even set foot in one of the co-ops was regarded 
by government recruiters as a Communist until proven otherwise. | 
was later told both by my brother and by a former employer that they 
had been interviewed by an FBI agent, who tried hard to dig up some- 
thing subversive about me. 

Meanwhile, waiting month after month for the appointment that 
never came, I was basically doing nothing. I spent the summer of 1952 
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in Palo Alto, where Ernie and I rented a room in the home of a friend. 
Ernie was enrolled for the summer quarter at Stanford, but I was just 
fooling around. I was drawn briefly into another unsuitable love affair, 
for which again I have to take some of the responsibility. 

In the fall I asked the Adamses, in Marin County, if I could move 
in with them while awaiting approval of my Point Four application. 
Uncle Jim was delighted, for all his own children were now grown and 
gone, and it gave him someone with whom to play cards and chess in 
the evenings. And Kay, in her warmhearted and motherly way, was 
also happy to have a surrogate offspring back in the household. Some 
of my daytime hours were spent writing up the overdue final report 
on my archaeological survey of the previous year, but a lot of the time 
I just read. 

I also spent quite a bit of time in Oakland, working on my truck. It 

was (and is) a 1946 Dodge pickup, which I bought in 1951 for $500. It 
had had a hard previous life and soon turned out to need a lot of work. 
I was fortunate to find a little one-man repair shop in Oakland whose 
owner let me work alongside him as a kind of trainee while we rebuilt 
the motor and transmission, replaced the clutch, and relined the 
brakes. It was through that experience that I learned the mechanic’s 
trade from which, later, I was briefly to earn a living. The vehicle 
needed more work after each of my summer trips to the Southwest, 
and eventually, over the years, I either repaired or replaced just about 
every component in it, some of them several times. I’m still driving 
it today, and it’s on its sixth motor, all but one of which I’ve installed 
myself. I still do most of the repairs on my other cars (all old) as well, 
for I enjoy car repair as a pleasant respite from writing books. 
' In August I was still at the Adamses and still waiting for my Point 
Four appointment, though in reality I had given up hope. In that month 
I was engaged by a group of Marin County acquaintances to serve as 
a guide for an extended car trip through the Southwest, lasting about 
three weeks. One of the places we stopped, on the Navajo Reservation, 
was at Shonto Trading Post, where I received an offer that brought my 
drifting years to an end. 
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years at Berkeley and that ultimately set me back on course toward 

my anthropology career. From 1948 to 1952 I returned each sum- 
mer to the Navajo Reservation, or elsewhere in Arizona, and I came 
back to Berkeley each time with at least a partially restored sense of 
mission and of personal worth. After 1953 I removed full-time to the 
reservation, and it was there that redemption was completed. 


lE WAS the Southwest that redeemed me during those last, dark 


Home to Window Rock 
Our family home was reestablished in the Southwest at the beginning 
of 1948, when my mother went back to work on the Navajo Reserva- 
tion. The summer of that year, following my graduation from Cal, was 
like a prolonged graduation trip. We now hada home again at Window 
Rock, and Ernie and I used it as a base from which to reexplore the 
whole of the Southwest. We went with our mother to many of our 
favorite old haunts, like Canyon de Chelly and the Chuska Mountains, 
but we also went on our own to many of those fabled places that we 
used to hear our mother speak about but which we had never been 
able to visit. This was true especially of the northwestern part of the 
reservation, from Monument Valley westward through Shonto and 
Navajo Mountain. We became especially fond of Navajo Mountain, 
which we were to visit many times in the future. In time we climbed 
the mountain twice, and hiked to Rainbow Natural Bridge twice. 

The familiar surroundings at Window Rock were an ideal setting 
for the three of us not only to renew old ties to the past but also to get 
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to know each other again, for we had barely seen our mother during 
the preceding three years. Her letters from Hungary, written during 
her last year there, give an indication of how much we had gotten out 
of touch. She had never seen either Ernie or me in uniform, and she 
hadn’t quite grasped the fact that we were veterans now, entitled to all 
the G.I. benefits and in an entirely new sense on our own, no longer in 
need of allowances or having things arranged for us. 


The Navajo Employment Survey 

In the spring and summer of 1949 another Berkeley student and | 
were engaged in a series of small digs for the Museum of Northern 
Arizona—my first field experiences in southwestern archaeology. 
But back among the Navajos, and now viewing them with an anthro- 
pologist’s appreciation, I found myself increasingly attracted to the 
idea of studying living people as well as dead ones. I got the oppor- 
tunity in the summer of 1950, when at the suggestion of my mother 
I secured a small grant for ethnographic research from the University 
of California. 

When Lucy Adams went back to work at Window Rock at the 
beginning of 1949, she was as usual heading up a new program, this 
time aimed at arranging both seasonal and permanent off-reservation 
employment for Navajos. The reservation population had doubled 
since the mid-1930s and now stood at well over one hundred thousand. 
The population had in fact been increasing steadily in every decade of 
the twentieth century, but up to World War II the Indian Bureau had 
dealt with the problem simply by adding more land to the reservation. 
A few more small areas were still added after the war, but it was appar- 
ent by this time that the burgeoning population could never again be 
supported by reservation resources alone. At the same time, it was still 
true in 1948 that only a small minority of Navajos had sufficient edu- 
cation, or even command of English, to enter the American economic 
mainstream. The task of my mother’s agency, therefore, was to try to 
find seasonal work that uneducated Navajos could engage in—and 
then to try to persuade them to take it. 

The main opportunities that developed were in three areas: agri- 
cultural harvesting, railroad track repair, and mining. By 1950 a great 
many Navajos had engaged in one or another of these activities, but 
it was unclear how much benefit they were actually deriving from the 
experience. There were a lot of complaints, especially about agricul- 
tural work. Not only were the living conditions often substandard— 
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even for people accustomed to living in hogans without modern 
conveniences—but most workers claimed that they had made little or 
no money. My mother saw that there was a need for a survey among 
returned workers, to find out at first hand what their experiences 
had been; in particular, whether the employment program was really 
having an impact on the Navajos’ economic situation. It was at her 
suggestion that I secured my grant from the University of California, 
to carry out such a survey. The Indian Bureau itself (i.e., essentially 
my mother) provided me with a superannuated government pickup 
and an interpreter and let me live in a disused government building at 
Kayenta. Ernie was with me through most of the summer and spelled 
me off on some of the interviewing. 

For a survey area | chose the region then known as Land Man- 
agement District 8, in the northwestern part of the reservation. 
It included the four trading posts of Kayenta, Oljeto, Dennehotso, 
and Chilchinbeto, as well as the famous (but virtually uninhabited) 
Monument Valley. This was at the time one of the most purely tradi- 
tional Navajo regions, because of its remoteness from off-reservation 
towns and highways; therefore, it would in theory be the place where 
the impact of the employment program, or the lack of it, would be 
most readily evident. 

My intention was to do my interviewing in the vicinity of the four 
trading posts, for these are the places where one can always find a 
sizable population of individuals with free time to talk. The only alter- 
native would have been to drive to the various family hogans, the 
majority of them accessible only via the roughest wagon tracks, and 
then, as likely as not, to find everyone busy or nobody at home. The 
time spent simply driving from hogan to hogan would have consumed 
the largest part of every day. 

I began work at Kayenta Trading Post, but almost immediately I 
began to encounter resistance. To begin every interview it was neces- 
sary first for my interpreter to approach an individual and ask if he or 
she was willing to answer questions. Many were not, and nearly every- 
one was suspicious of my motives. This is a very common experience 
among ethnographic field-workers in the first stages of their studies, 
but the problem was made more acute for me by the fact that I was 
working for the Indian Bureau, whose motives were always treated 
with suspicion. 

This was the source of my problem when I began the employment 
survey. A tribal councilman had spread the word through District 8, 
even before I got there, that a government agent was coming to take 
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the names of all the people who had worked off the reservation, and 
they would be forced either to continue working for the same employ- 
ers in future or to relocate to the Colorado River Indian Reservation. 
Whether the misrepresentation of my mission was deliberate or the 
result of a genuine misunderstanding, I never discovered. 

Many successful field ethnographers can recall a specific turning 
point when their data began to come in, or when it began to make 
sense, or when they won the trust of their respondents. Fortunately 
for me, that turning point came early in my employment study. After 
a few days at Kayenta | learned that a “squaw dance”’ was being held 
at a place a few miles to the west. I knew from previous experience 
that here if anywhere I could find a very large population gathered, 
with time enough to talk to me. The main group activities at this and 
all other Navajo ceremonies are in the evenings; the afternoons, for all 
but the few individuals directly involved in the curing ritual, are given 
over to visiting and gambling. I therefore drove to the site and “set up 
shop” under a pifion tree, and my interpreter went among the attend- 
ees asking for volunteer respondents. 

It didn’t take any time for the word to get around that a government 
agent had arrived (I was readily identified as such by my government 
pickup) and was talking to people. The lead singer, who was conducting 
the squaw dance ritual, then came out of the patient’s hogan to inquire 
what was going on. | did my best to explain, at considerable length, 
what my mission was, and my interpreter translated. He was only a 
young fellow, recently graduated from Shiprock High School, but he 
clearly had great verbal ability, for the singer was favorably impressed. 
Anyone who knows the Navajos well knows the enormous value they 
place on the spoken word. Whether or not an argument carries weight 
may depend as much on how eloquently it is presented as on the logic 
of the argument itself. 

The upshot, after half an hour’s discussion, was that the singer 
invited me to make a speech explaining my mission during the eve- 
ning portion of the ceremony. Speech making is a regular feature 
during the early evening hours at a squaw dance, after the central bon- 
fire has been lit and the people are gathered in a circle around it, but 
before the traditional singing and dancing begin. There were several 
speakers besides me that evening. Each of us stood in the center of 
the circle and was briefly introduced by the lead singer. When my time 
came I explained that the whole purpose of my mission was to find out 
if the off-reservation employment program was doing any good and 
what could be done to improve it—and then to report back to Window 
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Rock. This was a key component of my argument, for one of the most 
common complaints of Navajos was that they had forever to listen to 
Window Rock, but Window Rock never listened to them. 

I talked for perhaps ten or fifteen minutes, pausing after each 
“paragraph” for my interpreter to render my words into Navajo. At the 
end, to my vast surprise and gratification, I got a round of applause. 
For this I have to give a very large measure of credit to the singer who 
introduced me and who counseled the people to pay close attention 
to my words and to my interpreter, who must once again have done 
a superb job of translating them. Just about every anthropologist 
who visits the Navajo Reservation in the summer months attends a 
squaw dance, but I wonder if any other anthropologist has ever made a 
speech at one. I count it as one of the most exotic and exciting experi- 
ences of my career. 

That episode well and truly broke the logjam. For the remainder of 
the summer, wherever I went, I had all the respondents I could hope 
for. Indeed, I couldn’t escape from them, for on one occasion when | 
decided to take a day off and go swimming in the San Juan River, at the 
remote site of Paiute Farms, I met three men who informed me that 
“You didn’t get ours yet.” Navajos love to travel, and love to recount 
their adventures when doing so, and reporting on off-reservation 
work experiences clearly fell into that category. 

All told, in the course of the summer I collected 104 interviews 
from men and g from women. I found in the process that seasonal off- 
reservation work experiences were considerably more numerous than 
I had expected and extended back further in time. Just over 70 per- 
cent of my respondents had worked on railroad extra gangs or section 
gangs, and a nearly equal number had worked in agriculture, mainly 
harvesting sugar beets. A considerably smaller number had worked in 
munitions plants or mines. 

The fall months were spent visiting Navajo off-reservation work 
sites: sugar beet fields in Idaho, railroad gangs in Nevadaand Wyoming, 
a mine in Utah, and cotton fields in central Arizona. The main purpose 
of these visits was to see for myself the living and working conditions 
that had been described to me. I did no more interviewing of Navajos, 
because I no longer had my interpreter but also because the people 
were now engaged at their jobs, not hanging about with time on their 
hands. I did have conversations with several of the employers and got 
their perspective on the Navajo laborers. The general consensus was 
that they were hard workers and well behaved but unpredictable in the 
sense that they were apt to disappear at any time, without notice. This 
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was no surprise, for unpremeditated comings and goings were one of 
the regular features of Navajo life and added a certain zest to it. 

While working in the Phoenix area in December, I got a call from 
my mother to say that my beloved grandfather had died. She came 
from Window Rock, and the two of us drove together to Los Angeles 
to make the necessary arrangements and attend the funeral, and that 
ended the fieldwork component of my survey. During January, back 
at Window Rock, I prepared and gave to my mother a brief statistical 
summary of my findings. I also started to write a much fuller report, 
for the University of California and possibly for publication, but once 
I returned to Berkeley the doldrums set in again, and I never finished 
it. Fifty years later I presented a paper describing my survey to the 
Navajo Studies Conference,’ and it remains the only public report on 
the study. 

My survey led me to three important, somewhat interrelated con- 
clusions, none of which was entirely expected. First, except for some 
young people in their twenties, the search for seasonal off-reservation 
employment was not wholly or even mainly need driven. Most older 
couples had at least some livestock and some farmland, and all those 
who did not lived with other relatives who did. The off-reservation 
jobs provided highly desired, supplementary cash income, but most 
people could have lived without it, and indeed did so in years when 
they chose not to work. 

Second, seasonal off-reservation employment did not draw only 
from the uneducated population; on the contrary, it drew from all 
the different levels of education, in proportion to their numbers in 
the population. Sixteen of my respondents were fully literate, and 
five were veterans. These people could almost certainly have found 
full-time off-reservation jobs if they had chosen. They preferred 
short, seasonal jobs because such work did not interfere with more 
traditional activities, not only in stock-raising and farming but also 
in maintaining social ties and participating in ceremonial activities, 
which these respondents considered more important than maximiz- 
ing cash income. In short, seasonal employment selected not for the 
poor but for the traditional minded, those who, regardless of educa- 
tion, attached the highest priority to doing things the Navajo way. 

Finally, the traditional-minded individuals who constituted my sur- 
vey population looked on all wage work as seasonal, regardless of the 
job description. Fully one-half of my male respondents had worked at 
one time or another on section gangs or in mines or munitions—jobs 
that were nominally permanent. But the average term of employment 
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was not very much longer than in the case of avowedly seasonal jobs. 
To these traditionalists, employment must be seasonal because all of 
life is seasonal; it is one of the unyielding realities of the Navajo uni- 
verse. There is a season for everything. 


The Pueblo Ecology Study 

In the 1950s Walter Taylor was the enfant terrible of American archae- 
ology. His recently published dissertation, A Study of Archeology, 
was a scathing criticism of the typical archaeological procedures and 
objectives of the time, in particular of the work of the legendary A. V. 
Kidder, though he was never actually named. In place of the typical 
archaeology that aimed at the construction of cultural classifications 
and time sequences, Taylor recommended what he called the “conjunc- 
tive approach.” Archaeologists, he insisted, should consider a much 
wider variety of evidence than they were currently doing and should 
approach an archaeological site in the same way they would an ethno- 
graphic study. The idea was to get an insight into the mind-set and 
lifeways of the people being studied, in relation to their environmental 
situation. This message wasn't really very profound, or entirely new; 
what mainly caused attention and controversy was its polemical tone. 
In essence, the author was advocating a more humanistic archaeology 
than was currently in vogue. 

Taylor had the idea that his conjunctive approach could be brought 
to bear on one of the vexing archaeological questions of the day: 
whether or not a drought was responsible for the abandonment of 
large areas of the Colorado Plateau at the end of the thirteenth century. 
The investigation of deep, dry refuse deposits, within and around the 
abandoned pueblos, should indicate whether major environmental 
changes had taken place during the last decades of their occupation. 
The ideal place to find such deposits would be in cliff dwellings, where 
one or more disused rooms were filled with trash.” 

He received a grant from the Smithsonian Institution to undertake 
the study, and he hired me to find him an unexcavated cliff dwelling, 
in the summer of 1951. It seemed clear that if such a site were to be 
found, it would likely be among the red rock canyons of northeast- 
ern Arizona—an area that, by this time, I knew perhaps better than 
any other anthropologist. Moreover, I now had a wide acquaintance 
among the Navajos of the region and had acquired a smattering of 
the language. Taylor came over to Window Rock at the start of the 
summer to give me a briefing on the work and provide me with some 
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funds. I was to make no collections and to record no sites, other than 
those which might be suitable for the Pueblo Ecology Study. To each 
of those I was to give a site number, starting with the prefix “PE,” for 
Pueblo Ecology. 

Although by now I was pretty well committed to a career primarily 
in ethnology, I found the prospect of asummer’s exploration in remote 
canyons too exciting to pass up. I began work in the Navajo Mountain 
area, where the labyrinthine Navajo Canyon system, to the south and 
west of the mountain, was the last major area of the reservation that 
had not been systematically explored by John Wetherill and other 
predecessors. Lisbeth Eubank, the schoolteacher at Navajo Mountain, 
had told me that her Navajo administrative assistant, Bert Tallsalt, 
would be willing to work with me as a guide and wrangler. 

The first three weeks of my survey, while Bert was with me, were 
more productive than the entire rest of the summer, for we visited 
and recorded no fewer than seven of the ten sites to which I assigned 
PE numbers. Sites PE1 through PEs were in Navajo Canyon, where we 
made a four-day pack trip with horses and a mule. PE6 was in a rock 
alcove a few miles north of Navajo Mountain school, and PE7 was ina 
rock shelter just under the rim of Paiute Canyon, east of Navajo Moun- 
tain. All these sites were already well known to the local Navajos, but 
as far as I know only PE1 and PE3 had previously been visited by an 
archaeologist,* and none had been excavated. 

After three weeks Bert informed me regretfully that he wouldn't 
be able to continue, as I wasn’t paying enough, and I could only agree. 
Taylor was giving me only $500, out of which I had to pay not only all 
my own expenses, including the cost of running my pickup, but also 
the cost of hiring guides and livestock. After Bert left me, the remain- 
der of the summer was mostly unproductive, at least in terms of the 
objectives of the survey. I made sporadic one-day forays into many 
canyons in the Navajo Mountain and Monument Valley regions but 
found no cliff dwellings that were not previously well known. I did 
visit two very large, previously known sites that I thought might have 
some promise, one in Tsegi-ha-ts’osi Canyon off Monument Valley and 
one along the lower canyon of Chinle Wash. During my wanderings 
I noted the existence of a great many small, open sites, but in accor- 
dance with my instructions I did not record them. 

Late in the summer, Taylor phoned to say that he had been con- 
tacted by John Brandt, a former schoolteacher at Shiprock, who told 
him of some cliff dwellings that he believed were unrecorded. They 
were in Tsegi-ho-chon Canyon, on the west side of Carrizo Mountain. 
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By appointment I met with Brandt at Shiprock, and we went to see the 
two sites, to which I gave the numbers PE8 and PEg9. They were indeed 
good-sized cliff dwellings, and PE8 was remarkably well preserved, 
including a completely intact kiva. I was later to find that these two 
sites were not in fact unrecorded; they had been briefly described in a 
small monograph by Noel Morss.° 

My last foray of the summer was by far the most memorable: the 
exploration and recording of PE10. It was the most remote and inac- 
cessible of all the sites I found during the survey. The ruin is located 
in a large cave at the head of a very deep canyon, a side branch of 
Cow Canyon, which cuts into the northern rim of the Shonto Plateau 
(locally called Tall Mountain). I was told of the site by John Aubuchon, 
the superintendent at Navajo National Monument, who believed that 
he and John Wetherill were the only Anglos who had ever entered it.® 

Aubuchon had entered the site by descending from above with the 
aid of ropes, but I wasn’t about to try that. The alternative was to drive 
as far as possible along the rough wagon track to Tall Mountain, then 
leave the car and hike the rest of the way. This involved following a 
horse trail to the rim of Cow Canyon, then descending for something 
like two thousand feet into the bottom of the canyon, then making my 
way up to the head of the side canyon where the site was located. It 
was slow going as there was no trail in the side canyon, and the bottom 
was pretty well choked with oaks and dwarf willows. Aubuchon, who 
had not actually come this way himself, had estimated that I ought to 
be able to get to the site and back by nightfall, so I carried no camping 
gear and no food, except a snack lunch. 

In fact, it was late afternoon before I reached the ruin, and I real- 
ized that I'd have to spend the night. The site wasn’t particularly large, 
but it was well preserved, with parts of several roofs intact, andI spent 
a considerable part of the morning writing notes and drawing a sketch 
map, as I did at all the sites. Then I stumbled upon another, earlier site 
in a cave nearby, which I also recorded and numbered PE10A. It was 
noon, if not later, when I started my return hike and after nightfall 
when I got back to my truck, which I couldn’t find in the dark. The 
adventure ended only when | found it the following morning, after 
about sixty hours without food or a whole lot of sleep. 

Throughout the survey I had found plenty of well-preserved rooms 
but not a single one filled with trash. We now know the reason; the 
pioneering work of Jeffrey Dean has shown that the occupation of cliff 
dwellings in the Kayenta and Navajo Mountain regions was of remark- 
ably short duration.’ But Taylor felt, and I agreed, that he should see 
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some of the sites for himself to decide if anything could be gained by 
their excavation. He still had, after all, a sizable amount of his grant 
money left over. I knew that the sites around Navajo Mountain and 
Tall Mountain were too remote to be practicable, but I thought that 
PE8 and PEg, as well as the previously known sites on lower Chinle 
Wash and in Tsegi-ha-ts’osi, might be possibilities. After visiting 
them, however, Taylor decided against excavating, in part because of 
their remoteness and in part because they didn’t have the requisite 
trash accumulation. 

In the year after the survey I wrote and submitted to Taylor alengthy 
report on my work. The first part contained detailed descriptions and 
sketch plans of each of the ten PE sites; in the second part I offered 
some mildly revisionist ideas of my own about the prehistory of the 
Colorado Plateau, more specifically about the culminating Pueblo III 
period. I suggested that even in that so-called Great Pueblo period 
small sites were much more numerous than big ones, and open sites 
were much more numerous than cliff dwellings. Both ideas have been 
thoroughly confirmed as a result of the numerous highway and pipe- 
line survey and salvage projects that have taken place since my time. 
I also suggested that the abandonment of the Colorado Plateau at the 
end of the thirteenth century was not well explained by the drought 
theory, because the regions to which the people moved (especially 
the Hopi Mesas and the Galisteo and Estancia Basins) were not con- 
spicuously better watered than the ones they left. They were at lower 
elevations, however, and also better provided with alluvial resources; 
this led me to believe that arable land rather than precipitation might 
have been the critical resource leading to the mass relocations of 
Pueblo IV times. My paper was never published, but the descriptive 
portion is summarized (without the sketch plans) in Taylor’s own 
brief published report on the Pueblo Ecology Survey.® Looking back 
over it today, after half a century, I continue to think that it contains 
some pretty good insights. 


The Sheep Drives 

There have been many unexpected turning points in my life, and one 
of the most extraordinary of them occurred at the end of the summer 
in 1951, when I was preparing to return to Berkeley after the Pueblo 
Ecology Survey. In the course of my explorations I had been back and 
forth through Shonto many times and had occasionally enjoyed the 
hospitality of the trader, Reuben Heflin. I stopped by to say good-bye 
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and was greeted with words very similar to those I had earlier heard 
from Walter Taylor: “How would you like to earn $5002” Since I didn’t 
end up with any savings at all from the Pueblo Ecology Survey and 
since my G.I. Bill entitlement was exhausted, my reaction obviously 
was, “Tell me more.” Heflin explained that he wanted me to act as trail 
boss on a livestock drive, when about 2,300 head of lambs would be 
herded overland from Shonto Trading Post to a loading dock on the 
Santa Fe Railroad, about 130 miles away. 

Shonto Trading Post in those days was almost the sole mercantile 
supplier for about one hundred Navajo families. Like nearly all Navajos 
then, they lived on credit throughout the year and paid off their debts 
largely with wool in the spring and with surplus lambs in the fall. 
These animals were delivered to the store during a ten-day period in 
September (the dates were specified by the Navajo Tribal Council) and 
then had to be driven off the reservation for shipment to feedlots in 
the Midwest or South. It was the trader’s responsibility to deliver the 
lambs to a loading site on the railroad, at which point the feedlot rep- 
resentative would take possession. 

The reservation roads in those days were far too rough to think 
about trucking; the big livestock rigs could not have navigated the 
narrow and uneven road to Shonto. The only recourse was to trail 
the animals overland to the railroad, a process that took about three 
weeks, moving at a rate of six to ten miles a day. This was the opera- 
tion that Reuben wanted me to oversee. When I protested that I knew 
nothing about sheep, he pointed out that that was the job of the half 
dozen Navajo herders whom he employed. My job would simply be to 
keep on eye on things and to help scout the route for water and forage. 

Ineed hardly say that the job sounded even more exotic and exciting 
than the Pueblo Ecology Survey—not to mention more remunerative, 
since all my expenses on the job would be paid, and at the end I would 
receive $500 free and clear. The prospect of being out on the range for 
three weeks with a group of older Navajo men, all traditional long- 
hairs, was a step back in the direction of the ethnographic research to 
which I was now committed. So I accepted the job with alacrity, and it 
turned out to be the first of three sheep drives on which I was to serve 
as trail boss. 

On that first drive I set out from the trading post accompanied by 
a team of six herders and a wagon driver. If memory serves, our herd 
comprised about 1,600 head from Shonto and 700 from the neighbor- 
ing trading post of Inscription House, of which Reuben Heflin was part 
owner. Our route led southwestward from Shonto as far as Red Lake 
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(Tonalea Trading Post) and from there due south, through an area 
where there were no officially designated roads. We crossed Moencopi 
Wash at a place called Blue Canyon, picked up the head of Dinnebito 
Wash and followed it to its junction to the Little Colorado at Leupp, 
then proceeded due south again to meet the Santa Fe Railroad at a 
siding called Sunshine Springs. Along this entire route there were no 
roads except wagon tracks; for obvious reasons we didn’t want to be 
herding the animals along traveled roads. I was driving my pickup, and 
there were a couple of places where I had to let most of the air out of 
the rear tires in order to get over sandy patches. Apart from my own 
gear, I was carrying only several sacks of dry corn, which we laid out as 
supplementary feed each afternoon. 

The wagon driver who accompanied us was carrying all the rest of 
the expedition equipment: the men’s bedrolls, most of our food, and 
materials for a temporary corral that we put up each night. Our diet 
on the trail consisted very largely of Navajo frybread, prepared over an 
open fire each morning and evening by the wagon driver. Most of the 
time we slathered it with cheap jam, which the trading post sold in gal- 
lon buckets. We had occasional mutton, if there was a deadfall among 
the lambs en route. But I had a slightly more elaborate diet, because 
my boss came out from the trading post every couple of days to have 
a look at the operation, and he brought me goodies like cookies and 
candy bars from the store. 

Our drinking water came from a forty-gallon keg that the wagon 
driver carried. Before departure he had filled it at the trading post, and 
he refilled it a couple of times from wells along the route. Most of the 
time, however, it was refilled from the surface stock tanks, known as 
charcos, that the Indian Bureau had bulldozed throughout the reserva- 
tion. The herders expressed a strong preference for charco water, as 
they complained that well water often had a chemical taste. 

My first job after breakfast every morning was to help the wagon 
driver take down the night corral. I had then to scout the route ahead 
for up to ten miles, looking mainly for water sources and for the 
best feed but watching out also for patches of poison forage. Once 
I returned from scouting, my work was essentially done until mid- 
afternoon. I would park my vehicle one hilltop ahead of the herders 
and then move ahead when they caught up with me, to give them an 
objective to aim toward. The herders themselves were scattered in a 
half circle beside and behind the herd, twenty to thirty yards apart, to 
keep the animals moving slowly and in some semblance of a bunch. 
Because of the very poor range resources along the more southerly 
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A view on one of my sheep drives, 1951. Author’s photograph. 


part of our route, however, the lambs had to be allowed to disperse 
pretty widely. Navajos in those days never used herding dogs; the ani- 
mals were kept moving by shouting, whistling, and rattling a coffee 
can half full of pebbles. The “herding can” was an indispensable part 
of the equipment of each man. Our herders were all on foot, although 
other traders used mounted herders. My boss had found, however, 
that mounted men tended to drive the sheep too fast, with the result 
that they lost weight on the trail. 

Around four o’clock in the afternoon | had to pick out a suitable 
spot, about thirty yards in diameter, for a night corral. I then opened 
a couple of the sacks I carried and laid out the dry corn in a wide strip, 
twenty or thirty yards long, leading to where the entrance to the cor- 
ral would be. The wagon driver and | then put up the corral, which 
consisted of hogwire stretched around iron fenceposts. We first rolled 
out the hogwire in a circle, then drove in the fenceposts. Many traders 
did not bother with a night corral, but it was a godsend to our men, 
most of whom were in their fifties and sixties, because it saved them 
the chore of night herding. 

Once the animals were in the corral, everyone’s job was finished for 
the day, except for the wagon driver/cook. The herders often spent the 
evening hours playing the forty-card rummy game, of Spanish origin, 
that in those days was known to all Navajo men. I found watching the 
play just about as entertaining as playing, for there was a great deal 
of shouting, joking, and slapping down of cards. Sometimes the men 
asked me to turn on my car headlights so they could continue playing 
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after dark, but more often we went to bed soon after sundown and 
rose at sunrise. 

The sheep drive was fun for all of us, in different ways. The herders 
enjoyed it because Navajo men always love traveling, especially 
through new and unfamiliar country, and it gives them a temporary 
escape from the sometimes suffocating web of kinship obligations. 
There was also the prospect of earning wages, otherwise an unfamiliar 
experience for several of the men, and each was to receive in addi- 
tion a new Pendleton blanket at the end of the drive. For my part, it’s 
hardly necessary to explain why I enjoyed the drive; it was my first 
real chance to be associated, on an intimate basis, with traditional and 
uneducated Navajos. 

At the same time it would be wrong to suggest that any real cama- 
raderie developed between me and the herders. The cultural and 
linguistic gap was just too wide. Only one herder spoke some English, 
and he naturally preferred to interact with his own people and in his 
own language. Our verbal interchanges were pretty much limited to 
instructions or information that I gave the men in my then-halting 
Navajo. Still, we were a good-humored lot, enjoying anew and common 
experience in our different ways. 

After about three weeks we reached the railroad siding, located 
at a point roughly halfway between Flagstaff and Winslow. Here the 
animals were held for five days, grazing over range in the immediate 
vicinity and receiving a daily feeding of corn in order to regain any 
weight they had lost on the trail. On the sixth day the buyer’s repre- 
sentative arrived, and the sheep were loaded in livestock cars in a day- 
long operation. My final job was to drive all six of the herders home in 
my pickup, delivering each to his home hogan. It was long after dark 
when I finally got back to the trading post. 

We had lost only six deadfalls along the way, and the animals were 
also found to have gained weight—something that had apparently 
never happened before. Reuben Heflin professed himself thoroughly 
satisfied with the whole operation, and from then on I had a standing 
invitation to boss the sheep drive every year. I wasn’t able to do so in 
1952, when I was, as I thought, waiting for a Foreign Service appoint- 
ment to come through, but I did it again in 1953 and in 1955. 

The 1953 experience was virtually identical to that of 1951. We fol- 
lowed the same route, with most of the same herders, although with 
a different wagon driver. The main difference was the colder weather, 
since it was well into November before the animals were finally 
shipped. But the drive was again a success, with few deadfalls and an 
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average gain of weight. It was immediately at the conclusion of that 
second drive that Reuben Heflin offered me a full-time job as trader at 
Shonto, starting my career in a dramatic new direction. 

My third sheep drive, in 1955, was considerably different from its 
predecessors. To begin with, I was married, and Nettie accompanied 
me from beginning to end of the drive. She relished the experience, 
or most of it, as much as I did, or perhaps more so. For reasons | don’t 
now recall, we had no wagon driver this time. Instead I was driving the 
store’s two-and-a-half-ton truck, which meant that I now had to do 
most of the chores formerly done by the wagon driver. These included 
putting up and taking down the corral and carrying the men’s bedrolls 
as well as the water barrel. I also had to find water to fill it when occa- 
sion required, and it was in these circumstances that I learned how 
much the men preferred tank water to groundwater. Nettie had to 
help me put up the corral, holding the iron stakes while I drove them 
into the ground, and this was the one part of the day’s work that she 
always dreaded. Because we had no wagon driver, the men more or less 
shared the cooking chores among themselves. After the drive, as after 
its predecessor, I went back to work in the trading post. 


Shonto Trading Post 

At some point in the second sheep drive, or perhaps even before it 
started, Reuben Heflin had offered me a full-time job as trader at 
Shonto, to begin as soon as the drive was completed. By this time | 
had given up on the prospect of a Foreign Service job and was ready for 
something new, yet I had certain concerns about the trading job. For 
one thing, I had never been involved in running a mercantile enter- 
prise and wasn’t sure how I would take to the experience of making a 
profit off the Navajos. For another, my command of Navajo was still 
very limited, and the vast majority of Shonto’s clientele spoke nothing 
else. And, by this time, I had some misgivings about working full time 
for Reuben Heflin. 

Reuben was a short, stout, excitable man who very seldom relaxed. 
Toward strangers his manner was generally friendly, even effusive, 
but toward those under him he was moody and unpredictable—cor- 
dial one moment and harshly critical the next. At times he could be 
downright abusive, for he was prone to “shoot from the lip” when 
excited or irritated, and I had already experienced this more than once 
in the course of the sheep drives. He also liked to engage in a kind of 
aggressive teasing that he probably considered good-natured but that 
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included more than a small component of bullying. After his death his 
wife assured me that he had been very fond of me, but I think my reac- 
tion was, “Heaven preserve me from such fondness.” 

Nevertheless, the trading post job was another exciting new chal- 
lenge, and it was something I needed, and knew I needed, to finally 
get me away from the Bay Area and my problems there. I took the 
offer, misgivings and all, and I certainly never regretted it. Some of my 
misgivings proved well founded, and the job was by no means always 
fun, but the rewards were beyond my wildest expectations. To begin 
with, I earned the money to complete my education and gain a Ph.D. 
at the University of Arizona, and the store also, later, provided me 
with the material for my doctoral dissertation. And it gave me a kind 
of identity, in certain circles, that has clung to me to this day: “Trader 
Bill” or “Shonto Bill.” 

Shonto Trading Post is situated in the bottom of Shonto Canyon, a 
relatively wide, shallow canyon with walls of pink Navajo sandstone. 
It is one of the very few canyons in that part of the country that not 
only has a permanent stream, but has a stream that does not run in 
a deep arroyo. The trading post itself is sited at the foot of a cliff on 
the east side of the stream, at the mouth of a short side canyon that 
serves as a holding pen for sheep. The facilities, as usual at Navajo 
trading posts, consist of several buildings. The main building includes 
the store proper, an attached stockroom, and the residence of the 
owner and his family. A short distance behind that is a separate build- 
ing with two guest bedrooms and a bathroom between them. One of 
these always served as the residence of the hired trader, me as well 
as my predecessors and successors. Behind this is a shed housing 
the store’s diesel generator, which then ran twenty-four hours a day 
because it supplied power to the neighboring school as well as the 
store. Still farther back is a large storage shed for hay and for the hides 
that we bought in considerable quantity, and finally a “guest hogan” 
for Navajos who came in to trade from such a distance that they were 
obliged to stay overnight. Nearby, on the front side of the store, are a 
small corral where sheep are weighed, a large corral where horses and 
cattle are penned for branding, and a pumphouse. In my time a single 
gravity-feed gasoline pump stood in front of the store. We sold only 
regular gas, only for cash, although all other commodities could be and 
usually were bought on credit. 

The store proper (i.e., the trading area) was a single good-sized rect- 
angular room, with counters along three sides. The grocery counter 
was along one of the short sides, a counter for remedies and for dry 
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Interior view of Shonto Trading Post, 1955. Bud DeWald photograph, courtesy of 
Arizona Days and Ways magazine. 


goods along the long side, and a counter for shoes and hardware along 
the other short side. The idea of open shelves and self-service was 
unthinkable in those days. Most of the floor area, that occupied by the 
customers, was familiarly known in all trading posts as the bullpen. 
Adjoining the store area proper, at one side, was the stockroom where 
our reserve stocks of goods were stored, and adjoining at the back 
was a small concrete-lined vault for storing pawned jewelry. Directly 
adjoining on the other side was the owner’s family residence. 
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Our highly diverse merchandise reflected the fact that we were 
the only retail business for twenty miles in any direction. The main 
lines of goods were groceries, patent remedies, dry goods, hardware, 
feeds, and fuel—the typical goods that in those days could be found in 
any country general store in America. Groceries were mostly staples, 
above all, flour, baking powder, sugar, a few kinds of canned fruits and 
vegetables, and crackers. We did not carry any fresh produce or bread 
or bakery goods, since we were 132 miles over rough roads from the 
nearest supplier. 

Dry goods consisted mainly of ready-made clothes (Levis and west- 
ern shirts) for the men and bolt goods from which the women made 
their own plush blouses and full, pleated skirts. There were only half a 
dozen women in the community who dressed in any other way. Foot- 
gear were high-top shoes for the women and either high-top shoes or 
engineer boots for the men. We also carried hats for men and blankets 
for both men and women. The colorful Pendleton blanket was still, in 
those days, the universal “dress coat” for both men and women on all 
formal occasions. Hardware included, in addition to the familiar tools, 
nails, wire, and so on, a considerable assortment of harnessware, run- 
ning gear, and wagon parts. All these goods, except for a few of the 
largest hardware items, were on display in the store interior, either 
on shelves or hanging from the rafters overhead. Navajos did not 
make shopping lists (the majority couldn’t read and write), and they 
depended on visual cues to remind them of what they needed to buy. 

Our supplies came from two main mercantile houses that special- 
ized in supplying the trading posts. One was in Farmington, almost 
200 miles to the east, and one in Flagstaff, 132 miles to the southwest. 
Salesmen (primarily order takers) from each house called on us every 
two weeks, and in the intervening weeks the trucks came with the 
goods we had ordered. The Farmington salesman and driver often 
spent the night with us, for we were at the far western end of their 
territory. 

Our only immediate neighbors in Shonto Canyon were the people 
at Shonto School, immediately adjoining the store property on the 
south side. There were two Anglo teachers and several Navajo assis- 
tants. Originally designed to serve as a day school, Shonto was now 
a boarding facility with dormitories, a few classroom buildings, and 
residences. It provided education only through the first two grades. 
Our other Anglo neighbors were the superintendent and his wife at 
Navajo National Monument, 10 miles away to the northeast. At a later 
date a chapter house and a small mission were built in Shonto Canyon, 
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but these were not present during my trading days. Twenty miles 
away, Over a very primitive road, was the nearest neighboring trading 
post, Inscription House. It was jointly owned by Reuben Heflin and 
his father-in-law, O. J. “Stokes” Carson. The nearest Indian Bureau 
agency was at Tuba City, 55 miles away, where there was a hospital, 
a police post, a jail, and several government offices but no retail busi- 
nesses other than a traditional trading post. The nearest paved road to 
Shonto was U.S. 89, 70 miles to the southeast, and the nearest town 
was Flagstaff, 132 miles away. 

We were connected to the outside world by what must have been 
the nation’s most primitive telephone system. It was a magneto 
(hand-cranked) system, with forty-one parties all connected through 
a single operator at Tuba City. Whenever a call was made, everyone’s 
phone rang; the different parties were identified by a specific pattern 
of long and short rings. Ours was two long followed by two short. The 
line was somewhat haphazardly strung on poles and often went down 
in a storm. 

We were not an official post office, but we were nevertheless the 
community’s only mail distribution point. Our postal address was 
Tonalea (actually Red Lake Trading Post), thirty miles away, where 
mail was delivered from Flagstaff twice a week. The Red Lake trader 
separated Shonto’s mail from other mail and put it in a bag, which 
was regularly collected and brought to us by the superintendent at 
Navajo National Monument. At the store, it was usually my job to sort 
through the mailbag, take out letters for myself and for the Heflins, 
and put the letters for Navajos in alphabetically labeled pigeonholes. 
Checks, however, were always put separately in the pawn vault, for 
safety. When we presented anyone with his or her check, we always 
presented their credit account book at the same time and insisted that 
the account be paid or we would not cash the check. 

Our regular clientele consisted of about one hundred families, or 
households as I preferred to call them, since their membership was 
quite varied. These were grouped into thirty-seven residential cluster- 
ings, which in popular parlance were usually called “outfits.” Each was 
a group of closely related families, living in hogans “within shouting 
distance,” as the Navajos liked to say, and owning in common their 
sheep and goats, their cornfield, and usually their wagon and team. 
Other horses were strictly individual property, for they were personal 
wealth items rather than productive resources. The families included 
altogether 568 individuals, of whom about half were adults, when I 
took a census in 1955. Perhaps 25 percent could speak a certain amount 
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of English, while fewer than 10 percent could read and write. Every 
family but one lived in a traditional hogan, without electricity or 
running water, and only six owned motor vehicles. Everyone else trav- 
eled by wagon or on horseback. Traveling in that fashion, our most 
distant customers needed two to three hours to reach the store from 
their homes. 

Our clientele were scattered over an area about 30 miles long and 
15 miles wide. Most of this land was on the Shonto Plateau, a region 
sparsely wooded with pifion and juniper, with a few ponderosa pines 
growing at the northern end and an open, treeless valley at the south- 
ern end. The dominant vegetation was sagebrush, which grew thickly 
everywhere. Elevations varied from 5,600 feet at the south end to 
8,000 feet at the north end; the elevation at the store was 6,400 feet. 
As a result, like all of the Colorado Plateau, we had hot summers and 
cold winters, usually with considerable amounts of snow. 

All our regular client families lived on credit throughout the year. 
Nearly everyone drew credit against their livestock, in amounts based 
on what we knew their holdings to be and what they had previously 
delivered in the way of wool and lambs. In addition, a great many 
able-bodied men had worked as railroad track laborers in the summer 
months, and they received credit against their unemployment com- 
pensation checks in the winter months. Since all the checks came to 
the trading post, as the community’s only mail distribution point, we 
knew exactly the amount received by each man, and credit limits were 
set accordingly. The same was true in the case of relief checks (either 
old age assistance or aid to dependent children), which were received 
by about thirty people. Every family had its account book, with the 
monthly (or occasionally biweekly) credit limit written on the cover, 
as well as sometimes a notation of the credit basis: “wool” or “railroad 
check.” 

Contrary to a popular assumption, pawn did not figure importantly 
in our operation. All our regular families could receive credit without 
pawning, as long as they had either livestock or a check coming in, 
which virtually all did. All credit was unsecured, since under law the 
assets of an Indian could not be attached, but as long as there was no 
competing store for twenty miles we didn’t have to worry too much 
about receiving payment of accounts when due. People pawned belts 
or beads or other jewelry mainly to obtain credit above and beyond 
their normally allowed limits, but this seldom amounted to as much as 
10 percent of our total credit load. Pawn was also required of visiting 
Navajos who were not Shonto regulars (“not our Indians,” as Heflin 
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used to say); and a good many people pawned simply to have a safe 
place to store their most valued pieces of jewelry. 

Apart from wool and lambs, the trading post received some pay- 
ment in the form of hides, rugs, so-called wedding baskets, “pitch 
bottles” (small water containers made of basketry, covered with pine 
pitch), Navajo pots, and even an occasional ceremonial sash. Every few 
years there was also a large harvest of pifion nuts, and many of these 
we received in trade. No advance credit was allowed against these com- 
modities, since their production could not be predicted. 

By far the most abundant commodity that we and most other trad- 
ing posts handled, apart from livestock products, was rugs, for in the 
1950s it was still the case that nearly every woman wove. Most of the 
woven products, at Shonto were saddle blankets, for which we typi- 
cally paid $8 for a double blanket and $4 for a single one. Sometimes 
we paid a little more for an exceptionally good specimen and a little 
less for a poor one. There were quite a few of the latter, for not every 
weaver was equally skilled. Some of the products were so bad as to be 
unsalable, and we used them for doormats or bath mats. However, we 
never refused to buy one, as we probably should have if we wanted to 
maintain the quality of weaving in the community. Occasionally we 
sold a rug to a passing tourist, but the great majority of them we made 
up into bundles and took to Cameron Trading Post, the great tourist 
emporium on Highway 89. The Cameron post was also our bulk gaso- 
line supplier, and we used the rugs to pay our gas bill. 


THE TRADING ROUTINE 

Returning from California to begin my job, I had been expecting to 
work alongside Reuben in the store and to learn the trading business 
at his elbow. Instead, the moment I arrived, he gave me a quick tour 
through the facilities, ran over the one hundred or so credit accounts 
at top speed, telling me how much credit to allow on each, and then 
took off for Farmington. I did not see him again for a week. 

There were four things that I had to learn right away: the Navajo 
names for our myriad items of merchandise, the names and faces 
of our 250-odd adult customers, the monthly limits on each of their 
credit accounts, and enough additional Navajo so that I could carry 
on normal trading operations. In the latter context, I had to learn two 
different systems of counting, one for dollar amounts (béeso) and one 
for monetary sums under a dollar. Dollar amounts were expressed in 
terms of the regular Navajo system of numbers, a decimal system very 
much like our own. Sums under a dollar were expressed in a highly 
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idiosyncratic nomenclature that was part Navajo and part Spanish 
(see Appendix A). 

During that first week, on my own in the store, two factors saved 
me from being totally lost. One was the fact that my immediate pre- 
decessor was a girl who had been a student of the Navajo language, 
and she had pasted labels on the edges of nearly all the shelves, giving 
the Navajo names of the goods shelved immediately above. These were 
in the Young-Morgan system of transcription, which was fortunately 
already familiar to me. 

Even more helpful, however, was the presence of the Navajo hired 
man, Dick Brown, who was to be more or less at my side throughout 
my trading career. Dick was a fine figure of a man: a tall and dignified 
longhair of about fifty, with extensive holdings in livestock in addition 
to his regular salaried job. He also owned the finest team of horses 
in the community, which had given him his Navajo name, Redhorse 
(more literally, “he of the red horses”). 

Despite years of employment at the store, Dick professed to speak 
no English, although he knew the English names of many of our goods. 
But he could read numbers and make change, and in fact he handled a 
good many of our relatively uncommon cash transactions. Apart from 
that he was our all-around handyman, bringing in stock from the 
stockroom, carrying hides back to the hide shed, bringing hay from 
the hay shed, pumping gas, sweeping out the store, and carrying out a 
variety of other casual duties. During my first weeks, it was often Dick 
who pointed out to me the products that a customer had requested, or, 
when he saw that I couldn’t understand the speaker, sometimes simply 
fetched them himself. Customers themselves sometimes pointed, but 
since Navajos point with their lips rather than their fingers, it was usu- 
ally not very clear what they were aiming at. Dick also identified the 
customers by name for me and sometimes indicated with a sign or an 
expression whether they were good or bad credit risks. 

Names and identities were a problem, for nearly every Navajo had 
at least three names. One was the so-called war name or ceremonial 
name that he or she was given shortly after birth but that was dis- 
closed to only a few persons and never used in ordinary discourse. For 
purposes of ordinary reference, every adult had an ascriptive name by 
which he or she was known throughout the community. “He of the red 
horses” was one such example; another was “Tall Edgewater” (the tall 
man of the Edge-of-Water clan); another was “Bad eyes,” for a woman 
who was nearly blind. These names might change in the course of a life- 
time, as a person acquired new distinguishing characteristics. A man 
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might even be called after a particular, memorable incident, as in the 
case of a man from Inscription House called “His horse wouldn't go.” 

Traders, schoolteachers, and government officials often found 
these names cumbersome and hard to write. As a result, nearly all 
adults also had a name bestowed on them by Anglos—a “school name” 
or “trading name.” Such appellations often bore no relationship to 
actual kinship; for example, Dick Brown’s brother was Fred Black, and 
his mother, Fanny Blackgoat. Everyone knew his or her trading name, 
but many didn’t know what the names meant, and many also found 
them hard to pronounce. Navajos tended to regard them as we do 
social security numbers—something given to them for identification 
but over which they had no control. 

Before I learned to recognize our regular customers, I had of course 
to begin each trading session by asking the person his or her name, 
but the response I received often didn’t correspond to anything I could 
recognize on the credit books. Albert Thin presented himself to my 
ears as “Arbertsen,’ Jerry Salt as “Jayso.” It was very often Dick Brown 
who identified people for me, giving their names a pronunciation I 
could understand. 

Over time Dick and I developed, if not a deep friendship, at least a 
pleasant camaraderie, and a delightful joking relationship. Our sense 
of community was based in part on a common attitude toward our 
boss, of whom we made a certain amount of fun behind his back. He 
occasionally acted the buffoon, either intentionally or unintentionally, 
and he probably spoke the worst Navajo of any trader on the reserva- 
tion. (“Why, he can’t talk it at all,” another trader once remarked to 
me.) Like all Navajos, Dick was enormously fond of puns and word- 
play. When he heard a new word or phrase he would roll it around 
on his tongue like a ripe plum, trying new usages and new puns. | 
would often contribute to the fun by suggesting new puns, especially 
those involving a combination of English and Navajo or Spanish 
and Navajo. 

Dick had the occasional habit of disappearing for extended periods 
into the stockroom or the house. For a long time I didn’t understand 
this, until I realized that he was avoiding his mothers-in-law. He had 
two of them, for he had been married twice. His first wife was long 
dead, but apparently the taboo on seeing her mother was still in force. 
The mothers-in-law announced their arrival by tapping on the store 
window before they came in the door, giving Dick time enough to hide. 

I learned in due time that there is far more to trading than meets 
the eye. There were myriad details to be mastered, including knowing 
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the people and their “worth,” knowing the goods we carried and their 
suppliers, and knowing the value of all the commodities in which we 
dealt and how to dispose of them. During my time I mastered only a 
part of that list, for I was only the clerk, not the owner. I did not keep 
the books, other than the Navajo credit accounts, and I had no knowl- 
edge of the purely financial end of the operation. Traders are often 
depicted in popular literature as crusty and taciturn, and indeed some 
of them are, but they are certainly not dumb, or they would not stay in 
business long. This was as true in Reuben’s case as in all others, even 
though he sometimes sounded like a clown. 

We were open every day except Sunday from 8:00 A.M. until around 
6:00 P.M., though occasionally, when business was heavy, we stayed 
open later. During wool- and lamb-buying seasons, it could be as late 
as 9:00 P.M. when we finally closed the store. My day usually began 
around 6:30, when I had to get up and build a fire under the water 
heater in my bathroom. In winter I also had to build several other fires, 
in the kitchen, living room, and “middle room,” for the whole estab- 
lishment was heated entirely by wood stoves, except for an oil stove in 
the store bullpen. 

I fixed myself breakfast, usually bacon and eggs, did the dishes, and 
then prepared to open the store. Dick usually arrived around 7:30, lit 
the oil stove in the bullpen, and swept out the store if he had not done 
so the night before. Before opening we might also take the opportu- 
nity to restock shelves. In the summer there were usually some cus- 
tomers already waiting when we opened the door; in winter it could be 
an hour or more before anyone arrived. 

Trading with any particular customer was likely to be a laborious 
business and might be drawn out, intermittently, over an hour or 
more. People almost never came directly to the counter when they 
entered the store. They would first greet the other customers present 
and then take time to survey the merchandise, to remind them of the 
things they needed to buy. When this was done they were likely to 
approach the counter with a certain air of determination, as if to say, 
“OK—here we go.” 

Not infrequently a trading session would be interrupted while the 
customer took time out to visit with new arrivals, take his purchases 
to his wagon, and look over stock and try to think of additional needs. 
Occasionally, we would try to help out: “Have you got enough coffee?” 
or “Did you forget baking powder?” The session would end with an 
expression that might be translated, figuratively, as “Stop the flow” 
and a final inquiry as to how much credit allowance was left. 
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The final episode in a trading session might involve the pawning of 
a belt, beads, or other jewelry, if the customer wanted additional credit 
beyond what he could charge on account. The amount that we allowed 
on pawned items was usually only a fraction of what they could be sold 
for, for we did not intend to sell them and never did. We limited the 
sums to what we knew the person could pay in a six-month period. 
Pawn debts, in sum, were based on what the person was worth, not on 
what the piece was worth. 

Some pawned items never left the store. They were simply redeemed, 
within the required six-month period, and then immediately repawned. 
We made sure this happened, as much as we could, by refusing to grant 
any other kind of credit until a pawned item had been “turned over” 
and by refusing to cash a check for anyone who had an item in pawn 
until it had first been redeemed and then repawned. In this way we 
never had a pawned item go dead, at least during my trading time. 

We tried to close the store at 6:00 and generally succeeded. Dick 
would then sweep, put out the stove fire, and go home. My job was 
far from over, however, for I still had to “do the books.” There were 
several parts to this job, but the two most onerous involved counting 
the cash and checking the cash register tape. I had to make a written 
inventory of the entire contents of the cash register: so many nickels, 
so many dimes, so many one-dollar bills, so many fives, and so on. I 
then had to compare the total sum to the previous day’s sum, to see 
the net gain in receipts or loss in disbursements. The next job was to 
check over the cash register tape, entry by entry, to see if the recorded 
receipts and disbursements corresponded to the actual gain or loss in 
cash on hand. Often enough it didn’t, and it was then necessary to try 
to identify the incorrect entry or entries on the tape and decide why 
they had occurred. My final act was to fix myself some dinner, which 
very often consisted of eating something cold out of a can, for by then 
I was likely to be dead tired. 

My favorite times were cold, snowy winter days. Not only were 
customers few, but those who came in were usually in high spirits 
because they were so glad to get in out of the cold. Standing around 
the bullpen stove, stamping their feet and blowing on their hands, 
they would exclaim loudly and cheerfully about the miserable weather 
and how bad the trails were. There is always something very cheering 
about a fire on a cold day, and this was equally true of our bullpen 
stove. But people always had a lot to do at home during the winter 
months, and they usually didn’t stay long at the store. They were espe- 
cially anxious to start for home well before sundown. 
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The times I liked least were long, hot summer days. At those times 
men often got drunk during their visits to the store, when they were 
away from the eyes and the tongues of their wives and in-laws. The 
nearby cottonwood trees were a favorite sales venue for bootleggers 
and for our half dozen local home-brew makers. Then, in the after- 
noon, the drunks would be reluctant to start home and face the music. 
It could be a difficult job to get them out of the store at closing time, 
and, like many drunks, they could become abusive if crossed. Eventu- 
ally I always got them out, but it could be 7:00 before I closed the door. 
Not infrequently one would come banging on the door after that, 
insisting that he had forgotten something important—which as likely 
as not he had. 

We didn’t open on Sundays, but I could very rarely go anywhere 
because someone still had to be on hand to keep an eye on the store. 
I was likely to spend those occasions doing odd jobs on my truck, and 
every two weeks | also had to change the oil in the generator and check 
the packing in the water pump. 

On three occasions I was sent for duty at Inscription House Trad- 
ing Post, twenty miles away: twice to run the store while the Carsons 
(the part owners and regular operators) were on vacation and once to 
install a new electric gasoline pump. Of course, I had to learn a whole 
new set of customers and their credit limits, but the experience was 
otherwise identical to trading at Shonto. The only thing new to me was 
that I had to feed chickens. 

Throughout my first year at Shonto I was paid only $190 a month, 
which wasn’t much even by the standards of those days. But it was 
all free and clear, because my entire living—food, clothing, and all— 
“came off the shelves.” For some reason that I didn’t and don’t under- 
stand, Reuben was treating my pay as an incidental expense, and from 
it he deducted neither taxes nor social security. For the same reason, 
whatever it was, he instructed me not to report my income on an 
income tax form, and as a result I never submitted one. Under those 
circumstances I was able to save everything I made, and it was enough 
to put me through one full year at the University of Arizona, where | 
enrolled in the fall of 1954. So ended my first stint of employment at 
Shonto Trading Post. 

As I was leaving, I received from Reuben almost the only words of 
praise that I ever heard from him: “You done your job.” His father-in- 
law, Stokes Carson, was a bit more explicit. “You've got the makings 
of a pretty good crooked Indian trader,” he said to me on one occasion 
when I was working at Inscription House. Stokes always referred to 
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traders as crooked because he was sure that was the way all tourists 
and Indian lovers viewed them. 

Much more important than praise was Reuben’s assertion that I 
would be welcome to come back to trade at Shonto any time. I did in 
fact come back and run the store for a couple of weeks during the Uni- 
versity of Arizona Christmas break, allowing the Heflins to celebrate 
Christmas at their family home in Flagstaff. The additional money I 
earned helped me get through the school year. Then, in July, I returned 
full-time to take up my old job, for it had been decided at the univer- 
sity that I would write my dissertation on the role of the trading post. 

I returned accompanied by my new bride, fresh from our honey- 
moon in Mexico. The two of us cleared out one of the storage hogans, 
which was to be our home during our first year of married life. There 
was already an electric line, which I had only to reconnect, but I also 
ran in a water line and a propane line, enabling us to have both a 
refrigerator and a stove in our cozy little home. We had no drainage, 
however; we had to throw wastewater out the door just as Navajos do. 

The summer was quiet, and Nettie and I had the store to ourselves 
most of the time, which was ideal for a young couple getting to know 
each other. She learned enough Navajo and enough of the routine to be 
able to make cash sales, and she helped out by handing out mail when 


Nettie standing at the door of our Shonto hogan—our first married home. The 
1946 Dodge pickup parked in front was our first car, which we're still driving. 


Author’s photograph. 
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customers asked for it. Much of the time, however, she was learning 
to keep house and to cook in a hogan, improvising meals from the very 
limited food possibilities that the store offered. We read aloud quite a 
lot to each other during evening hours. This quiet life ended with the 
hectic lamb-buying days in September, when both the Heflins were 
present, and we were often trading until well into the evening. Then 
came the sheep drive, the third for me but the first for Nettie, which 
I’ve already described. 

In December Nettie and I drove to California, to spend Christmas 
with the Adamses, and immediately after our return we began the 
three-month stint of research for the Bureau of Ethnic Research, 
described below. The last month of that stint, while we were still on 
the Bureau payroll, was spent back at Shonto, once again ensconced 
in our hogan. It was my single most productive month of research in 
that year, for I was now clear about the additional data that I needed 
for my thesis. I had enough material on the trading post operation 
(indeed, had had from the beginning); what I needed was contex- 
tual data on the local Navajo society and economy. With the aid of 
Dick Brown, I completed my recording of kinship and clan data and 
compiled extended lineage charts; with the aid of school census data 
from Shonto School, I compiled an inventory of all the persons living 
in each Shonto household and also prepared the map that appeared 
in the published dissertation, from records kept in the Land Manage- 
ment office at Tuba City. I obtained information about each family’s 
officially permitted livestock holdings and their allotted acreage of 
farmland. All these data played an important role in the finished 
dissertation.” 

In April, after my employment with the Bureau of Ethnic Research 
was completed, wool season was in full swing, and I went back on the 
store payroll. I thus finished out my time at Shonto, as I had begun, as 
a working trader. In mid-May Nettie and I left for good, to attend the 
wedding of her sister in Tulsa, and from there we proceeded east for 
the Near Eastern and European adventure that I’ll describe later. 


The University of Arizona 

Even during my darkest days at Berkeley, it never entered my mind 
that I would not one day complete a Ph.D. and become a professor. Any 
other life course was simply unthinkable. I can’t remember now when | 
first entertained the idea of completing my studies at the University of 
Arizona; it may already have been in the back of my mind before I left 
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the Bay Area. In any event, it had become, by the time I started work- 
ing at Shonto, a definite resolution. Consequently I saved my money 
assiduously during my year of employment to pay for areturn to school. 

The American Anthropological Association held its annual meeting 
at the University of Arizona in December of 1953—the last time it met 
on a university campus. With Reuben’s blessing I took a week off from 
my duties at Shonto to attend the meeting, and it was while there that 
I made the necessary arrangements to enroll in the fall. 

While in Tucson on that occasion I had another of my many strokes 
of luck. Sitting at a table in the Student Union, I heard someone say, 
“Your name’s Adams, isn’t it?” I looked up and saw my old friend and 
neighbor from Window Rock days, Fred Croxen, whom I hadn’t seen 
in years. We resumed our friendship and have kept it up ever since. 
Fred was studying for a law degree at the university, and in time it was 
he who showed me around the campus and around Tucson and taught 
me the ropes at the university. He also became my landlord, for he and 
his wife owned a rental property not far from the campus. One of the 
units was a miniature apartment, converted from a one-car garage, 
which they rented to me for the splendid sum of $25 a month, utilities 
included. It was that bargain-basement figure, plus the fact that, as an 
Arizona resident, I paid no tuition, that enabled me to get through an 
entire year at the University of Arizona on my savings from Shonto. 


THE FIRST YEAR 
At the U of A (as we always called it) I hit the ground running after 
my years away from academe. I enrolled for a full schedule of courses 
in each of my two semesters and got top grades in all of them. I also, 
in that one year, passed both my French and Spanish exams and my 
written and oral doctoral exams. And on top of everything else, in that 
annus mirabilis, | got engaged and, very shortly afterward, married. 

At Arizona I continued to take mostly lecture courses, for unlike 
many graduate students I never tired of learning, and I always learned 
more in lectures than in seminars. I had one archaeology seminar from 
Emil Haury, but all my other courses were either ethnological or lin- 
guistic, for there was no doubt in my mind now that ethnology was to 
be my calling. Edward Spicer was my mentor; my other graduate com- 
mittee members were Harry Getty and Clara Lee Tanner. Those three 
actually constituted half the faculty at that time. 

The department’s physical facilities were as limited as those at 
Berkeley. It was housed entirely in the basement of the Arizona State 
Museum, where there were four faculty offices, the departmental 
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office, and a single classroom. Our seminars met in the storage area of 
the museum itself, among the pots and bones. As at Berkeley, only the 
department chair had an office to himself; everyone else doubled up. 

At Arizona I encountered a whole new anthropology, unknown to 
me at Berkeley: the school of thought loosely and sometimes incor- 
rectly called functionalism. While the Berkeley department had been 
wholly dominated by the historical paradigm, associated with A. L. 
Kroeber and Robert Lowie, the Arizona department, or at least the 
ethnologists, were adherents of the social anthropological paradigm 
associated with such University of Chicago luminaries as Robert Red- 
field, Sol Tax, and Fred Eggan and ultimately with A. R. Radcliffe- 
Brown. There was a primary emphasis on the study of societies in the 
here and now, on processes of culture change, and on applied anthro- 
pology. I encountered also, for the first time, the extensive literature 
on peasants, which was to prove invaluable when I went to work and 
live among peasants in Africa. All in all, my first year at Arizona was as 
exciting and as rewarding as my first year at Berkeley had been. It was 
congruent with my new ethnological interests, just as the historical 
orientation at Berkeley had been congruent with my earlier archaeo- 
logical interests. 

[liked and admired both Spicer and Haury enormously, though for 
very different reasons. Their personalities could hardly have been more 
opposite. Haury, the department head, had been raised in a German 
community, and he was decisive and to a degree authoritarian, though 
not oppressively so. Spicer, raised a Quaker, was modest, patient, and 
unassuming, almost to a saintly degree. If there was any criticism of 
him, it was that he allowed students to waste too much of his time. 
Indeed, some of his students virtually worshiped him. I never went 
that far, but my admiration and that of my wife was sufficient so that 
we have named our younger son after him. His quiet and contempla- 
tive air was enhanced by the fact that he smoked a pipe, a practice that 
by then was becoming uncommon. 

I admired Spicer above all as a teacher. He was an interesting and 
well-prepared lecturer, but it could perhaps be said of him that he 
was too well prepared. I never had a course from him in which he got 
through all the material described in the syllabus. But as a seminar 
teacher he was in a class by himself, for his patient and unassuming 
personality was ideally suited to that venue. To be a good seminar 
teacher, you have at times to suffer fools gladly, to sit quietly while 
a student struggles for ten minutes trying to say what you could say 
more clearly in thirty seconds. Spicer had that necessary patience, and 
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he was totally unthreatening. When a student was floundering, he was 
likely to clear his throat (he always prefaced his interjections that way) 
and say something like, “I’m afraid I’m not following this,” in tones 
that suggested that the fault was entirely his. In those circumstances, 
in Spicer’s seminars, you found yourself saying things you didn’t real- 
ize you knew and explaining things you didn’t realize you understood. 
It was a quality that I admired then, and envy now. While it was often 
said of the overbearing Karl Popper that he made students feel more 
stupid than they really were, I think it could legitimately be said of 
Spicer that he often made students feel smarter than they really were. 

Although he had a large and adoring personal following, there was 
no clearly defined Spicer school of thought. His forte was rather in 
getting you to think for yourself. Of his work I later wrote, “Through- 
out his intellectual career I see evidence of a tension between the 
social pragmatism of Radcliffe-Brown and the cultural idealism that 
is so much a part of the Boasian legacy. The one can be traced back 
to nineteenth-century British utilitarianism, the other to nineteenth- 
century German idealism, or Geisteswissenschaft. Spicer appears to 
have reconciled these two antithetical traditions, as did Linton and 
Redfield, by being a pragmatist at the theoretical level but an idealist 
at a deeper and more philosophical level.”'® He will be remembered 
by future generations above all for his masterly ethnohistorical work, 
Cycles of Conquest, written some years after my student days." 

But the U of A gave me something more precious even than the 
anthropology Ph.D.; it gave me also the love of my life. And just as 
Arizona had shown me how much more there was to anthropology 
than I had known at Berkeley, so I learned, through marriage to Net- 
tie Kesseler, how much more there was to love than I had previously 
experienced. She has been at my side now for more than fifty years, 
through every kind of adventure and misadventure, and has embraced 
them all with the same zest for living and love of adventure that I have 
myself. From this point onward my book is nearly as much her story as 
mine, for we have shared a single career between us. 

I’ve been a lucky man all my life, but the luckiest thing that ever 
happened to me was taking my seat beside this lovely young under- 
graduate from Tulsa in the front row of one of Ned Spicer’s classes. I 
fell into conversation with her, asked her to have coffee with me after 
the class, asked her to join me on a picnic in the mountains that Sun- 
day, and asked her to marry me three weeks after that. Almost from 
the first meeting, my instinct said, “This is the one,” and I’ve always 
trusted my instincts. Indeed, I could almost say that it was my instinct 
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that proposed to her, for I was just about as surprised as she was to 
hear myself saying the words when we were out once again on a picnic. 

Like me, Nettie had been committed from an early age to the South- 
west and to the study of anthropology. As a Girl Scout she had been on 
two of the lengthy summer tours of the Southwest that Bertha Dutton 
conducted, and she had also participated in two of Bertha’s all-girl digs 
in the Galisteo Basin, near Santa Fe. It was at Bertha’s suggestion that 
she had enrolled at the University of Arizona, although she had to pay 
out-of-state tuition. Her family was not wealthy, and when I met her 
she was working twenty hours a week, in addition to carrying a full 
course load, but she wouldn’t have dreamed of complaining. She was 
just happy to be alive, happy to be in Arizona, and happy to be study- 
ing anthropology. She was like a ray of sunshine in the department, 
and she has been one in my life ever since. 

In a way, paradoxically, I owe to Nettie both the facts that I didn’t 
do very well on my doctoral exams and that I passed them. I was court- 
ing hot and heavy during the spring months when I should have been 
cramming, but Nettie went home for the ten-day spring break, just 
before I took the exams, and I was counting on that time to study. 
Instead, I did practically nothing but sleep, making up for all the late 
nights of dating. The faculty weren’t happy with my exam results, and 
neither was I, but they were willing to make allowances since I was 
courting one of their favorite students. 

Nettie and I were married in Tulsa on June 11, 1955, and took off on 
a three-week honeymoon in Mexico, driving my old Dodge pickup as 
always. I had, at the time of the wedding, $238 left of my savings, and it 
had to last until the first of July, when I was to resume work at Shonto. 
I knew of no place where $238 would last for three weeks except Mex- 
ico. Along the way Nettie accepted everything with the same zest as | 
did, and she proved what I had never doubted—that she was (and is) 
game for any amount of roughing it. 

After I'd finished my doctoral exams, there was nothing more to do 
for the degree except to write a dissertation. The question was, what 
topic? There was virtually no support money for doctoral research in 
those days before the National Science Foundation existed, and I had 
exhausted my savings. Many Anthropology doctoral students were 
supported by their wives while writing their theses, but Nettie wasn’t 
in a position to earn that kind of money. I had some vague idea of writ- 
ing a kind of social structural analysis of the Navajo economic system, 
based on my Shonto data, but even that could not be done without 
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money to live on while writing it up. It was Ned Spicer who came to 
my rescue, suggesting that a study of the role of the trader among the 
Navajo was very much needed and that I seemed the ideal person to 
do it. He suggested that I try to get my old job back and to flesh out 
my already considerable store of knowledge by collecting quantitative 
data on how income was earned and spent within the framework of 
traditional Navajo society. 

I took Reuben Heflin at his word, that I would always be welcome 
back to trade at Shonto, and he proved more amenable than I had 
expected. The result was my second year at the trading post. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH SURVEY 

During December, January, and February 1956 I took a three-month 
leave from the trading post to participate in a survey being conducted 
by the newly founded Bureau of Ethnic Research at the U of A. The 
U.S. Public Health Service (PHS) had just taken over, from the BIA, 
the job of operating all the reservation hospitals and clinics through- 
out the nation, and it had inherited a mare’s nest of problems. There 
were all kinds of obvious deficiencies and all kinds of complaints, and 
the PHS was anxious to find out how many of them were legitimate 
and how many of them were remediable. Above all, it was anxious 
to learn about Indian attitudes toward Anglo medicine and also the 
experiences of Anglo doctors in dealing with their Indian patients. The 
Bureau of Ethnic Research was contracted to make a study and to find 
those things out. 

The director of the bureau, William H. Kelly, was an adjunct mem- 
ber of the Anthropology faculty and already had some familiarity with 
my work. He decided that I was the most logical person to do the inves- 
tigation among the Navajos, and he offered me a sum far greater than 
I was earning at the trading post, for a three-month period of employ- 
ment. I was to receive a lump sum (I don’t remember how much), plus 
a daily per diem allowance and 10¢ a mile for using my own pickup. It 
was not an offer I could turn down, for Nettie and I were saving money 
for a trip abroad, which we took the following summer. 

Accordingly the two of us went to Tucson, anda couple of weeks were 
spent with Kelly and other members of the research team, designing 
survey questionnaires and field methodologies. We designed at least 
three separate questionnaires, respectively for Indians, doctors, and 
medical administrators. Kelly was a stickler for quantitative rigor 
(possibly in this case because the PHS demanded it), and a great deal 
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of time was spent agonizing over the question of how to ensure that 
our opinion samples were statistically valid. I have to confess that 
most of this went completely past me. I was never much on statistical 
theory or on so-called scientific rigor, given my basically humanistic 
orientation. I felt sure that if I conducted interviews in several dif- 
ferent parts of the reservation, and in each place interviewed men 
and women of different ages and different educational backgrounds, 
I would get a sample of Navajo opinion as representative as anyone 
could wish. That in fact is what I did, and in the end I recorded more 
Indian interviews than did all the other field-workers—probably 
because I wasn’t fretting about statistical validity. 

The six weeks or so of fieldwork were such a whirlwind of activity 
that neither Nettie nor I can now remember many of the details. It 
seemed as if we were perpetually on the road, rarely spending more 
than one night in the same place. The reservation roads were a sea 
of mud, or occasionally snow, and I had to put on tire chains a great 
deal of the time. We collected Navajo interviews in at least six trad- 
ing posts, but I can only remember three of them by name: Shonto, 
Oljeto, and Carsons’ Store (the latter two owned by brothers-in-law 
of Reuben Heflin). I was by then pretty fluent in “trader Navajo,” but 
my vocabulary didn’t extend to medical terminology, so I had to use 
an interpreter in each place. In at least two of them the trader himself 
volunteered to interpret; in others he found me an interpreter, whom 
I paid, from among the customers in the store. 

In addition to Navajo interviews, | also interviewed Hopis at Keams 
Canyon and at least one of the mesas and Utes at the Towaoc agency, 
for these two tribes were also part of my charge. And I, or in some 
cases we, interviewed doctors and/or medical administrators at Tuba 
City, Keams Canyon, Shiprock, Towaoc, Farmington, Crown Point, 
Gallup, Window Rock, and Fort Defiance, if my memory is correct. 

We returned to Tucson in late February and spent some time tran- 
scribing the interviews, which were then duly handed over. That was 
the end of my direct involvement in the Public Health Survey. I never 
saw the report that was ultimately produced, and I have no idea how 
much use was made of my findings. But I had been promised three 
months’ work, and Kelly very kindly allowed me to spend the last 
month back at Shonto. I was collecting economic and census data that 
was supposed to be of future benefit to the Bureau of Ethnic Research 
but was of much more immediate benefit to the completion of my 
dissertation. 
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THE SECOND U OF A YEAR 

After our trip to the Near East and Europe, described in later pages, 
Nettie and I returned to the university and lived once again in the little 
apartment owned by the Croxens. We each had another year to go, she 
to complete her B.A. and I to complete my Ph.D. The most memorable 
feature of that second year at U of A was our dire poverty. I had been 
selected to receive one of the Wenner-Gren Predoctoral Fellowships (in 
those days there was one awarded at each Ph.D.-granting institution), 
but that year the Wenner-Gren Foundation was undergoing reorgani- 
zation and the money for my fellowship didn’t materialize until March. 
In the meantime we lived on money borrowed from a student loan 
fund earmarked for anthropology students. In principle no one was 
supposed to borrow more than $500, but the department chair, Emil 
Haury, interceded for me, with the result that I was allowed to borrow 
the entire sum of $1,100 that was in the fund. When my Wenner-Gren 
money came through in March, I had of course to pay most of it back 
to the loan fund. We also borrowed money from Nettie’s parents and 
from my mother, which we paid back the next year when | got a job. 

We led an abstemious but not unhappy life. Nettie has always been 
expert at economizing and fixing attractive meals without spending 
a lot of money. We ate quite a bit of horsemeat, which was infinitely 
cheaper than beef or pork. We rationed ourselves to one movie a 
month (we didn’t have a television set). By far the most beneficial con- 
sequence of our poverty was that I gave up smoking for good. Nettie 
had never been a smoker, and it seemed unconscionable to spend 2o0¢ 
a day on a self-indulgence just for me. 

Nettie enrolled for a full slate of courses, and I enrolled in, or at least 
sat in on, a few. But the bulk of my time was devoted to writing my 
dissertation. During the fall semester I was “going like gangbusters,” 
writing the first chapters, which involved a physical description of 
Shonto community and a description and analysis of the local Navajo 
social and economic systems. For those chapters | had all the data at 
my fingertips, and no very extensive amount of additional research 
was required. 

We spent Christmas vacation with Nettie’s family in Tulsa, and 
shortly after we came back I ran out of gas. It wasn’t just that I was 
“written out,” though that was partly true, but I had run into an 
_ analytical roadblock that stumped me for months. For the chapters 
on Navajo life I had presented the typical anthropologist’s struc- 
tural model, describing a nested hierarchy of organizational units: 
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individuals belonging to households, households belonging to resi- 
dence groups (“outfits”), residence groups belonging to lineages, and 
so on—each having its resources and its rights and duties with respect 
to the others. 

My intention had been to present a similar model of the American 
retail mercantile system: trading posts linked to mercantile supply 
houses, supply houses linked to regional distribution networks, these 
in turn linked to manufacturers. As in the case of Navajos, I wanted 
to show the economic ties, in terms of credit and capital, that bound 
the system together. But reading exhaustively through the University 
of Arizona Libraries, both in economics and business administration, 
I found that no such models existed. Economic analysis, I found, is 
based on process models, not on structural models. The flow of capital, 
credit, and goods between various kinds of institutions is described 
in detail, but the literature is very weak in describing the nature and 
functions of the institutions themselves. Most seriously, I found that 
there was no clear specification of hierarchical levels in wholesale and 
retail trade, which was crucial to my analysis. And the Prime Mover 
behind everything, according to the economists, was that deus ex 
machina that I’ve never believed in, “the Economy.” 

I struggled with this problem for a month and more, going day 
after day to the library, until my brain rebelled. There was no one to 
whom I could turn for help, for the economists couldn’t understand 
why I couldn’t use their models, and the anthropologists hadn’t given 
any thought to analyzing the American economy. I continued going to 
the library, but I began goofing off: browsing without purpose in just 
about any literature that caught my fancy. And I spent most of the last 
month painting my truck. Nettie was sadly disappointed, for she had 
had her heart set on the two of us receiving our degrees together. “I 
can just hear Pomp and Circumstance now,” she used to say, during the 
early weeks when I was making good progress. 

The graduation ceremony came in due time, and she got her degree, 
but I did not. Her parents came from Tulsa for the ceremony, and then 
the four of us left on an extended car trip, first through the reservation 
and then via the Grand Canyon, Zion, Death Valley, and Yosemite to 
the Bay Area, where we were guests of Jim and Kay Adams. Somehow, 
during that drive, my problem resolved itself, and in the two months 
after our return to Tucson I wrote and submitted all my remaining 
dissertation chapters. I abandoned the search for structural models 
of the economy and shifted my focus to a consideration of the trading 
post as an agency of culture contact and change, thus staying within 
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the familiar domain of anthropological theory. The chapters were 
accepted by my committee essentially verbatim, and the work that was 
published six years later was similarly published verbatim.” 

My residential connection with the University of Arizona ended in 
August when, having handed in my last chapters, I went to work in 
Flagstaff. I had to return two more times, in February for a disserta- 
tion defense and in May for the graduation ceremony, but these were 
formalities. Mine was the seventh anthropology Ph.D. awarded at the 
University of Arizona, and I believe there were only five or six Ph.Ds 
in other fields awarded that night, for Arizona then was still a small 
frontier school. 


Old World Adventure 

During all the time when I was at the University of Arizona and most 
of my time at Shonto, my mother was working for the Foreign Ser- 
vice in Iran. She was unable to get home for my wedding and a year 
later still hadn’t met Nettie. But she had promised us, as a wedding 
present, a trip to visit her in Iran, providing we could cover some of 
the cost. It was toward that end that we were saving so assiduously 
during our year together at Shonto. In the end we accumulated about 
$500, enough to purchase a third-class transatlantic passage on a small 
Italian liner, the Saturnia. 

We were on the ship for thirteen days, calling at Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Naples, and Palermo, before finally disembarking at Patras on the 
west coast of Greece. From there we took the train to Athens, where 
we spent two days sightseeing. We then took a short hop by air to 
Istanbul, where my mother and her driver met us at the airport. They 
had driven from Tehran, fifteen hundred miles away, over mostly dirt 
roads, in order to meet us. | believe they said they had made the trip in 
three days, which is astonishing in view of the fact that it took us five 
days to make the return journey. 

We had two days of sightseeing in Istanbul and then began our 
eastward trek. My mother’s car was a rather antiquated Hudson—not 
the most reliable of vehicles even when new—and we had various car 
troubles along the way, most particularly when we were sideswiped by 
an Iranian general heading for a holiday in Istanbul. No one was hurt, 
but the left front fender and headlight were knocked loose, among 
other things. We got some emergency welding done in a shop in a 
small town in eastern Turkey. 

Our route took us east as far as Ankara, over a good paved road, 
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and then over graveled but generally fairly decent roads as far as the 
Iranian border. We spent successive nights in Sivas, Erzerum, a small 
town near the Iranian border whose name I’ve forgotten, and finally 
at Tabriz in Iran. Our driver, Sogkrat Petrosian, was an Armenian who 
spoke both Turkish and Farsi, and of course we relied on him entirely 
to find us small hotels for the night, as well as restaurants for lunch 
along the way. Everything was fairly primitive, as there was as yet no 
developed tourist business east of Ankara. The last part of the drive, 
from Tabriz to Tehran, was harrowing, as the condition of the road in 
Iran was very bad, and we covered the last three hours at night. 

The trip certainly had its exciting moments, for of course every- 
thing was new and exotic to Nettie and me: the crowded towns and 
villages, the open-air markets, the occasional camels, and a caravan of 
nomads on the move that we passed near the top of a mountain pass. 
I'll never forget the sound of their homemade wagons with wooden 
hubs turning on wooden axles, which could be heard a mile away. 

My mother’s place seemed like a paradise after our hot, dusty, and 
bumpy trip. As befitted the assistant director of Point Four for the 
whole country, she lived in a small but elegant villa in the upper-class 
suburb of Shemran, situated on the mountain slopes above Tehran. 
There was no air-conditioning, if | remember right, but electric ceiling 
fans in every room. 

The city itself we found somewhat disappointing, for Tehran isn’t 
one of the storied cities of the Middle East. It didn’t become the 
national capital until the nineteenth century and thereafter was so 
thoroughly modernized that it retained very little of an exotic flavor. 
My main memory is of miles and miles of four- or five-story build- 
ings, all built of an unattractive dull yellow-brown brick. The most 
memorable part of our month in Iran was a ten-day driving trip to 
the south, to visit Isfahan, Shiraz, and the great ruins of Persepolis. 
My mother wasn't able to join us for most the trip, but she lent us the 
old Hudson as well as her servant, Amanullah, to accompany us and 
act as guide. In her enthusiasm she had invited so many additional 
people to accompany us (she loved to play the part of travel agent and 
sometimes got carried away) that it was necessary to hire a taxi for the 
others. Only Nettie and I and Amanullah rode in the Hudson, which 
I drove. On starting out, we went out of our way to find a beggar to 
whom Amanullah could give alms, as a good luck portent for the trip. 

Naturally we were thrilled by the ruins of Persepolis and the nearby 
tombs of the great Achaemenid rulers. Isfahan was also a special joy, 
for it has all the exotic quality that Tehran lacks. It was the national 
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capital in the late Middle Ages and retains a great many beautiful, 
blue-tiled palaces, mosques, and religious schools. My mother had 
served for two years there as aid director for Isfahan Province, before 
moving to Tehran, and she was able to fly down and join us for part of 
our time there. 

The high point for Nettie and me, and indeed one of the most 
memorable experiences of our lives, was a trip into the Zagros Moun- 
tains to visit Yahya Bakhtiar, one of the section chiefs of the Bakhtiari 
tribe. In spite of his recognized status as a nomad chieftain, he was a 
man of enormous cultivation: he had studied at Oxford, spoke several 
languages, and had an elegant residence in Isfahan, as well as a home 
in the mountains. My mother had come to know him well during her 
years in Isfahan, for he was politically influential in the province. 

Our whole party drove part of the way into the mountains, then 
left our cars and transferred to a jeeplike vehicle that Yahya had sent 
for us, for the road was narrow and rough. We found his home, at 
an elevation of perhaps six thousand feet, in a mountain basin and 
surrounded by a small village. The home had been a fairly imposing 
two-story structure built according to a common Persian plan, rect- 
angular or square with a covered porch running entirely around the 
second floor. But it was in somewhat dilapidated condition, for it had 
been sequestered for several years by the army, during a period when 
the shah had deposed all the tribal leaders and put the tribes under 
military rule. One corner of the balcony was sagging, and the whole 
exterior was in need of replastering. Its most memorable feature was 
a very large stuffed bear that sat on the second-floor balcony, with one 
paw resting on the railing. 

In the afternoon, soon after our arrival, we went walking with Yahya 
in the extensive flower garden adjoining his home. While on the walk, 
one of the villagers came out of the shrubbery, prostrated himself 
before Yahya, and kissed the toe of his boot while making some kind 
of a petition. It was, and remains, the only time I’ve ever witnessed 
this survival of medieval custom, though I lived for years afterward 
in the Arab world. Yahya was understandably embarrassed and rather 
roughly ordered the man to get up. Yahya wasn’t a feudal landlord in 
the usual sense, for it was properly speaking his whole subtribe that 
owned the village and held its inhabitants in vassalage. However, peti- 
tions were addressed to him as the subtribal chief, for autocratic rule 
was an accepted and indeed a necessary feature of nomad life. 

We had been promised a picnic the next day, and it was a picnic 
such as I’ve never experienced before or since. Early in the morning 
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Yahya sent a bevy of his servants about a hundred yards up the hillside 
behind the house, where they erected a couple of covered flies rest- 
ing on poles and spread Persian carpets on the ground underneath 
and nearby. They spent the morning roasting a lamb and preparing all 
kinds of other luxury foods. Our “picnic” turned out to be nothing less 
than an outdoor banquet, notwithstanding the fact that we sat on the 
ground or on protruding rocks. 

On our last night in the Zagros there was a tremendous thunder- 
storm, which caused a great deal of flooding and damage throughout 
this normally dry region. Our road back to Isfahan was very muddy, 
and at one point we were delayed for several hours by an arroyo that 
had cut across the road and was running bank-full. Needless to say, it 
reminded me of a similar experience on the Navajo Reservation seven 
years previously. 

We left Tehran and my mother shortly after our return from the 
south, to begin our homeward trip. We flew first to Beirut, where we 
visited with old friends from Navajo Reservation days and had a one- 
day excursion to Damascus. The remainder of our trip home is, in my 
memory, something like watching a videotape in fast-forward. My 
mother had booked everything for us in advance with a travel agent, 
and this time she really overdid it. We zigzagged across Europe at a 
fast pace, with stops in Istanbul, Dubrovnik, Zagreb, Venice, Vienna, 
Munich, Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, and Bergen, traveling partly 
by air but more often by train or bus and rarely spending two nights 
in the same place. From Bergen we flew to England, and there finally 
slowed down a bit, spending a week that included a trip to Yorkshire 
to visit relatives. 

In Yugoslavia (as it was then) we had an amusing encounter with 
Communist “efficiency.” We wanted to take the train from Zagreb to 
Trieste, and this leg of the journey had not been booked in advance. 
(No Communist country in those days did business with foreign travel 
agents, or vice versa.) We went to the railroad station to make our 
booking but were told, “We only run the trains here; we don’t sell the 
tickets. You'll have to go to our office uptown for the booking.” In due 
course we found the proper office and bought the tickets (first class, 
since they were dirt cheap) and then inquired about the schedule. 
“You'll have to go to the station for that,” we were told, “we only sell 
tickets here; we don’t run the trains.” Eventually we got the required 
information and came to the station at the scheduled time—only to 
find that the train on which we had booked first-class tickets carried 
only third-class coaches. All this palaver was carried on in such limited 
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German as I had and such limited German as the Croats had, for we 
could find no other common language. 

When we finally reached England we were able to relax a bit. Being 
in London brought back pleasant memories of the 1939 trip, and 
we revisited many of the sites I had enjoyed then. But it was a sadly 
impoverished and rather dreary England that we found, in contrast to 
the one I remembered, for England had by no means fully recovered 
from the privations of World War II. Our odyssey came to an end in 
Paris, where we joined up with my mother, who was on her way home 
on leave. We flew together to New York, from where my mother went 
on to Washington, and Nettie and I drove west to return to the U of A. 


The Glen Canyon Project 

After you got your Ph.D., it was all smooth sailing—you got a teaching 
job and lived happily ever after. So ran the myth among the Anthro- 
pology graduate students. The reality was otherwise, at least for us at 
the University of Arizona. Ours was a new, upstart program trying to 
compete with the famous, great old programs at Harvard, Michigan, 
Berkeley, and other places. Nobody knew if we were any good or not. It 
was also true then, as it is now, that the great old schools hired almost 
exclusively from each other, leaving graduates of lesser programs to 
take lesser jobs. In any event, all of us early Ph.D.s out of Arizona had 
trouble finding jobs, and as far as I know only one got a teaching job 
immediately. 

In 1957 there was no such thing as a curriculum vitae or a published 
job announcement ora placement service at Anthropology Association 
meetings; there was also no such thing as affirmative action. Faculty 
recruiting, at least in anthropology, was done through personal con- 
tacts and networks. Your thesis adviser or department chair heard of 
an opening, told you about it, and it was up to you to write a letter 
introducing yourself, listing your qualifications and extolling your 
virtues as much as you dared. I always found the process awkward and 
somewhat demeaning, and I obviously wasn’t any good at it, because I 
never got a job that I applied for in that way. 

Meanwhile my old “alma mater,” the Museum of Northern Arizona 
(MNA), had received from the National Park Service a contract to 
carry out salvage archaeology along the Colorado and San Juan Rivers, 
in the area that was to be flooded by the building of the Glen Canyon 
Dam." The area of the museum’s responsibility was that adjoining the 
Navajo Reservation, along the south side of the San Juan River and 
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the east side of the Colorado. Edward Danson, newly appointed direc- 
tor of MNA, was very anxious to hire me to direct this work—not so 
much because of any archaeological expertise but because I knew the 
area and the people. He approached me twice with the job offer, in 
the early part of the summer, and each time | declined, pleading that 
I wanted to be an ethnologist, not an archaeologist. But by late sum- 
mer money was running out and job offers were not coming in, and I 
called Danson in Flagstaff and told him that I’d take the job if it was 
still open. So began my unintended career as a salvage archaeologist, 
which was to extend over the next forty years and bring me most of 
the professional recognition that I’ve received. 

From the standpoint of simple enjoyment, unmitigated by prob- 
lems or even by much responsibility, our first year on the Glen Canyon 
Project was probably the happiest time that Nettie and I ever spent. 
We liked living in Flagstaff, situated among the pine trees at an eleva- 
tion of seven thousand feet and surrounded by so many scenic and 
archaeological attractions. For the first time in our married life we 
were living in a real house, on the museum grounds; it was in fact the 
most luxurious home we were to occupy for the next decade. And our 
friends the Croxens were right across town, for Fred had also taken a 
job in Flagstaff, as a title examiner. Among many other kindnesses, 
the Croxens looked after our cat during the many intervals when we 
were in the field. On top of everything else, both of us were earning 
salaries from the museum—the only time in our entire married life 
when Nettie received one. 

But if our time in Flagstaff was enjoyable, our time in the field was 
pure bliss. Each of our field trips was better than a vacation. We were 
in the country we loved, doing the things that we loved best: hiking 
and whitewater boating and occasionally finding a site. And most of 
the time it was just the two of us, though on some of our field trips we 
were accompanied by a geologist. 

Most of our work was done along the canyons of the San Juan, which 
we liked even better than Glen Canyon of the Colorado. Glen Canyon 
before its inundation was a place of great scenic beauty and wonderful 
solitude, but there was also a certain sameness about it. That stretch 
of the Colorado ran essentially parallel to the great fault blocks and 
upwarps of the Colorado Plateau, so that pretty much the same rock 
formations, and the same colors, were exposed along the canyon’s full 
length. But the San Juan, flowing from east to west, cut directly across 
the fault blocks and upwarps, exposing a wonderful variety of forma- 
tions of many different colors and shapes. The landscape varied from 
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narrow, straight-sided canyons to broad basins enclosed by huge, dis- 
tant cliffs. Along the middle portion of the threatened area the depth 
of the basin approached three thousand feet, and it was exceeded in 
grandeur only by the Grand Canyon. And through it all there was an 
awe-inspiring silence, for along the entire lower course of the river 
there was not a single human habitation. At times Nettie and I had 
the exhilarating feeling of being the sole inhabitants in an empty but 
magnificent world; there were just the two of us, and grandeur, and 
silence. 

Logistic considerations are very often the tail that wags the dog 
in southwestern and indeed in all archaeology, and this was never 
more true than in Glen Canyon. Along the full length of the Colorado 
and San Juan canyons, in the threatened area, there was not a single 
dedicated road, and long stretches could be reached only by boat. 
This would have been almost exclusively true a decade earlier. In the 
early 1950s, however, uranium prospectors had bulldozed a number of 
primitive jeep trails, especially along the San Juan. By the time of our 
work these had been abandoned for a number of years and were quite 
eroded in places, but most of them were still usable, with caution. After 
an initial survey we calculated that perhaps half of the total length of 
the San Juan canyons could be reached overland, either by road or by 
stock trails; the rest remained accessible only by boat. 

Working by boat on the San Juan meant working by float-boat, 
for the river had a lot of rapids, some of them quite large, that made 
motorboat travel impossible. It also meant working only in the months 
of the spring runoff, essentially from March to June. The rest of the 
year there was not enough water in the river to float a boat, thanks to 
the extensive upstream diversion of irrigation water. By contrast, it 
was possible to use a motorboat, for both upstream and downstream 
travel, throughout the year in Glen Canyon, where there was only one 
small rapid. 

It was therefore obvious, from the standpoint of simple efficiency, 
that we should use overland access as much as possible during our 
survey and excavation work. Float trips could only begin at Mexican 
Hat, far upstream from the head of the proposed lake, for it was the 
last place above the lake where a boat could be launched. The trips then 
could only terminate 180 miles downstream, at Cane Creek, the only 
place below Mexican Hat where a boat could be taken out. The time 
required simply to float between those two points was over a week, 
and the amount of work that could be done along the way was limited 
by the small amount of food and other gear that our single cataract 
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Cataract boat in the San Juan Canyon, during the Glen Canyon Survey, 1959. 
The passengers are Lex Lindsay at left, Boatman Frank Wright in the center, 
and Christy Turner at right. Author’s photograph. 


boat could carry. Field parties supplied by road were generally also of 
short duration, limited by what we could carry in one pickup truck, 
but they could be much more easily and cheaply resupplied. 

Nettie and I decided, therefore, that we would begin our work by 
making a survey of all the possible overland accesses along the San 
Juan. For that purpose we took a chartered plane flight from Flagstaff, 
in the course of which we marked several roads and trails on a map. 
Next came a fairly extended road trip, in the project’s four-wheel-drive 
pickup, during which we checked out each of the roads and trails we'd 
spotted and found that most of them were indeed usable, with caution. 

We then began the actual survey work. We had made the simple 
and obvious decision that we would first complete a survey of the 
full length of the San Juan, then of the lower part of Glen Canyon, 
and then begin excavation either of selected sites or of all the sites, 
depending on how many we found. We estimated that the survey 
phase might take one or two years. In advance of the survey we could 
not, of course, estimate how many years would be required to com- 
plete the excavation phase. The plan, which was followed throughout, 
was first to excavate all sites that would actually be flooded and then 
those at higher elevations that might be affected by recreational use of 
the lake. This latter provision was, so far as I know, one of the unique 
features of the Glen Canyon contract, and it led in time to the excava- 
tion of some sites far above the lake and far from its shores. 

In the beginning we made the equally obvious decision to do over- 
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land surveying in the fall, beginning at the upriver end of the reser- 
voir and working downstream, and to survey by boat in the spring 
when the river was high enough to make that possible. In the fall of 
1957 we made at least three excursions along the south side of the San 
Juan and two along the north side. We parked the expedition vehicle 
at convenient places along the riverbank and then worked on foot, 
upstream and downstream. Some of this was heavy going, for in most 
places there were no trails beside the river, and sometimes we were 
scrambling for miles over loose talus. We camped every night, usually 
building a driftwood fire but doing most of our cooking on a Coleman 
stove, and slept on the ground in a double sleeping bag. We suspended 
our work in December, for the canyons were too cold for fieldwork in 
midwinter, as they were also too hot in midsummer. All our fieldwork 
was done in the fall and spring months. 

In addition to trips by truck, we made one trip on horseback, from 
Navajo Mountain to the mouth of Paiute Canyon, where we found an 
extensive concentration of sites. Our Navajo wrangler on the trip was 
Floyd Laughter, an old friend from Shonto days. 

We made one additional overland trip in the spring, but the bulk 
of our surveying was done by boat, in those parts of the canyon that 
couldn't be reached in any other way. We made one float trip down the 
full length of the San Juan and one motorboat trip along the full length 
of the Colorado, that is, that part of it threatened by the impounded 
waters. J. Frank Wright, of Blanding, Utah, a boatman already legend- 
ary among river-runners, was hired by the museum to serve as our 
boatman for the duration of the Glen Canyon Project, for Nettie and 
I had nothing like the experience necessary to negotiate the rapids of 
the San Juan. 

Although inflatable rubber rafts were coming into general use on 
the San Juan by 1957, Frank was a traditionalist who preferred the 
wooden cataract boats that he and others had perfected a generation 
earlier. These vessels, ten to twelve feet long, were made of heavy 
plywood and coated on the outside with fiberglass mesh and epoxy. 
They were five to six feet abeam at midships, tapering slightly toward 
the two ends, which were cut off square. (There was no need fora sharp 
prow because the vessels floated on the current and were never pro- 
pelled.) There was a considerable fore-and-aft rake, to assist the boat 
in riding up over waves and an occasional rock. Watertight storage 
compartments were in both ends and also under the boatman’s seat in 
the middle, for the vessel might ship quite a bit of water when running 


through rapids. 
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Boating on the Colorado was much less of a problem, since there 
was only one minor rapid along the entire length of the canyon. In 
consequence it was possible to use motorboats, for both upstream and 
downstream travel, and there was water enough to use them through- 
out the year. There was nevertheless the same launching problem as 
on the San Juan. At the time of our survey, the only two places in 
Glen Canyon where a boat could be launched or retrieved were at Hite 
and Cane Creek, respectively, at the upstream and downstream ends 
of the threatened area. For use on the Colorado, Frank bought a new 
motorboat, which he christened Mona, after the Museum of North- 
ern Arizona. The vessel was powered by two 35-horsepower outboard 
motors, for both were necessary to travel upstream during the spring 
flood. 

Our survey during boat trips was much more rapid, and less pro- 
ductive, than on overland trips. By and large, those stretches of the 
river that were accessible only by boat were also stretches where the 
river was hemmed in between vertical or nearly vertical cliffs, which 
fell directly to the water’s edge or were separated from it only by a 
narrow sandbar. In most of those places there was simply no place for 
a site, nor were there alluvial resources that might have tempted any- 
one to settle there. In our riverborne surveys, we found sites primarily 
at the mouths of the larger side canyons. In each of these places we 
beached the boat for a period of hours, or even a couple of days, and 
covered the ground on foot. 

Nettie and I essentially completed the preliminary survey of the 
San Juan during that first season, recording a total of 88 sites.’ Of 
that number, 70 were not previously known. Five of the sites consisted 
of petroglyphs only; all the others were habitations of one kind or 
another. Without exception they were small and crudely built; most of 
them took advantage of a rock ledge or a large slump boulder to form 
their back wall and all or part of the ceiling. Most consisted of a single 
room, while the largest number of rooms at any site was nine. In asso- 
ciation with the habitations we found extensive remains of agricul- 
tural terracing at the mouths of three of the largest canyons—places 
where there was also a notable concentration of dwellings. Since this 
was a time when the great community houses and cliff dwellings of the 
nearby highlands were also being built, we concluded that the primitive 
dwellings we found were essentially summer farming colonies. 

At the conclusion of that first season we prepared a jointly authored 
monograph reporting on our survey.’ It appeared in the spring of 
the following year, as the first number in the Museum of Northern 
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Arizona Glen Canyon series, and is the first major publication for both 
Nettie and me. 

Although we had completed the survey along the San Juan in the 
first year, there was still surveying to be done along the Colorado. 
However, the bulk of our work from now on would be excavation. 
The sites we'd found were small, but it was obvious nevertheless that 
Nettie and I alone couldn't handle all the digging. Accordingly, two 
more members, Alexander “Lex” Lindsay and Christy Turner, were 
added to the team. At the time both were doctoral students in anthro- 
pology at the University of Arizona. 

After that blissful first year, the second year was almost bound to 
be something of a letdown. Indeed it was, and more than I could have 
imagined. Things began to go wrong early on, and a certain share of 
the responsibility was undoubtedly mine. Up to that point in my life 
I'd had no real experience as a leader, and it never occurred to me to 
think of my role in that way. In my mind we would be a bunch of pals 
setting out together on a camping and digging expedition, targeting 
a particular site or sites but without precisely formulated methods 
or objectives. Those we would discuss and decide as we went along, 
depending on what we ran into. There would be no hint of a hier- 
archical relationship among us; the very idea was offensive to me. 

Lex Lindsay had very different ideas. He had been a lieutenant in 
the Korean War and had, in any case, a rather authoritarian personal- 
ity in those days. He expected everything to be carefully, even minutely 
planned, and for me to give orders rather than to ask for suggestions. 
Both he and Christy were graduates of the University of Arizona’s 
famous summer field school at Point of Pines, where things were done 
in a fairly regimented manner. | think too that there may have been a 
certain unhappiness on the part of both men because I, their boss, had 
no real training in archaeology and was not even planning on a career 
in that field, as both of them were. 

But the real bone of contention was Lex’s insistence that the field 
situation, at least in Glen Canyon, was “no life for a lady.” Those were 
not his exact words, but they seemed to me clearly to express his 
attitude. “What if one of them should have a period while she’s out 
there?” he asked me, ignoring the fact that Nettie had survived several 
of them during the previous year of fieldwork with no ill effects. He 
may perhaps have felt too that, now that we were digging rather than 
surveying, shovel work was too heavy for a woman. 

I might perhaps have stood up to Lex, but to my surprise and dis- 
may the museum director backed him up. Nettie and Jackie Turner, 
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Christy’s wife, went along on one of the overland field trips in the fall, 
but they were barred from the boat trips in the spring. It was decreed 
that Lex, Christy, and I would do all the digging, while Nettie and 
Jackie, who was also on the payroll, would stay in Flagstaff and pro- 
cess the finds. In those days, inured as I was by my experiences in the 
navy and at Shonto, I was a good deal more prone to bow to authority, 
without argument, than I was later to be, and I felt I had to go along 
with the director’s decision. 

That spoiled the year for me. In the starry-eyed days of our court- 
ship Nettie and I had promised each other that we would never spend 
a night apart, and up to that moment I don’t believe we ever had. 
And after that year we almost never did again, except by our own 
volition. In seven years working for the Sudanese government, the 
supposedly male chauvinist Sudanese never tried to separate us. We 
always worked together in the field, and they took it for granted that 
where one went the other went. Our Sudanese hosts always provided 
housing, transport, and other facilities for both of us, as well as for our 
two boys after they were born. 

So throughout that second year, Lex, Christy, and I endured a 
kind of edgy relationship, characterized by a certain lack of respect 
on all sides. My memories of fieldwork during that season are vague, 
presumably because I didn’t enjoy it. We had at least two overland- 
supplied digging sessions in the fall and two float trips in the spring, 
but I can’t remember the specific sites we dug. 

Throughout my time in Glen Canyon I was still on the lookout for 
a teaching job, and I think I may have applied for one or two. During 
that second year, however, I made up my mind that I'd take just about 
any other job, academic or not, rather than endure another year of 
separation from Nettie and the distrust of my colleagues. Nettie and I 
talked about the possibility of another trading job somewhere on the 
reservation, something that in those days was still a realistic possi- 
bility. I don’t remember whether it was the museum director or me 
who first suggested that there would be no third year for me. In any 
event, it became a kind of tacit understanding between us. Danson 
was Clearly relieved; it saved him from having to fire me, which I think 
he was considering. As a consequence of our understanding, he was a 
good deal friendlier and more supportive during my last months at the 
museum than he had been earlier. 

I spent the winter months of 1958-59 mostly preparing the pub- 
lished report on our first season’s survey.’® In the process I went 
through a good deal of archival material from earlier river explora- 
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tions, including unpublished diaries, and I was astonished to find 
that no fewer than eighteen of our sites had been reported previously, 
though none had been systematically investigated. This was not at all 
apparent at the time of our own survey, for at only one site did we find 
any record left by previous visitors. 

I came to realize, in the process, how much archaeological work is 
unintentionally repetitive; that is, it involves rerecording of previously 
known but inadequately documented sites. It was a realization that 
became of immediate practical importance to me in my subsequent 
work in Nubia. In any case, I came to feel that there was a need for 
a complete, comprehensive survey of all available literature pertain- 
ing to Glen Canyon archaeology. It was something that should ideally 
have done at the beginning, but it could still be a help in locating sites 
during the remaining years of the project. As a result, I undertook, 
with Danson’s encouragement, the extensive archival research that 
resulted in the publication a year later of my monograph Ninety Years 
of Glen Canyon Archaeology, 1869-1959.” 

Looking back on that unsatisfactory year from the hindsight of half 
a century, I find myself contemplating two paradoxical facts. On the 
one hand, my basic plan for the Glen Canyon Survey was both well 
conceived and well executed, something that was readily conceded by 
both Danson and Lindsay. Indeed the plan I formulated during the 
earliest days of the project was followed through the whole of its five- 
year duration. On the other hand, my relations with virtually everyone 
connected with the project, except for the boatman, were less than 
satisfactory. Under the circumstances | can hardly place the blame 
entirely on the other parties. 

In retrospect, I recognize at least two deficiencies on my part. To 
begin with, looking on the job as a mere stopgap while I was in search 
of an ethnological position, I didn’t have the same feeling of profes- 
sional commitment as did my colleagues. I certainly gave it my full 
attention and efforts, as did they, but to them it was an important first 
step in their professional careers, whereas I felt it was only a sidestep. 

More important, though, I have to recognize a certain lack of 
both professional and personal maturity, which prevented me from 
receiving the respect that my position of leadership required. Up to 
that point in my life I had always been in one sense or another a sub- 
ordinate: a younger brother, a student, an enlisted man in the navy, 
and an employee. I was too inured to the unquestioning acceptance 
of authority and too hesitant to assert my own views if they were 
contrary. Happily, my next job quite soon cured me of that hesitancy. 
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I’m bound to add that Lex, Christy, and I all matured in our differ- 
ent ways in the years after Glen Canyon and came to have a greater 
appreciation of one another’s perspective than we had during our year 
of direct collaboration. In the end we became good friends. Yet I have 
to thank Lex above all for his initial intransigence, for it was what 
drove me out of the Southwest and into Nubia, where all my greatest 
successes lay ahead of me. 


The Lessons of the Southwest 

By the time I left the Southwest, I had had a much fuller and richer 
anthropological career than most thirty-two-year-olds and indeed 
some of my colleagues during their whole careers. And yet, in a theo- 
retical and professional sense, I was hardly dry behind the ears. I had 
learned many lessons, including some of great theoretical importance, 
yet it took me years before I fully realized many of them. Inspiration 
generally comes to me in the act of communication, and up to that 
time I had done no teaching and comparatively little writing. It was 
above all in my university teaching years that the full significance of 
my earlier experiences came home to me. When I speak here about the 
lessons of the Southwest, therefore, I’m not always speaking about 
lessons that I was aware of at the time. 


THE COLONIAL MENTALITY 
Indian reservations were not originally conceived as colonies but 
rather the reverse. In theory, they were enclaves within which aborigi- 
nal sovereignty remained fully intact—domestic dependent nations, 
as John Marshall called them in a landmark Supreme Court decision. 
But a series of federal enactments, beginning in the 1870s, continued 
to erode Indian sovereignty until, by the time I was living on the 
Navajo Reservation, it was pretty much a fiction. Reservations had 
become true internal colonies, with many of the same characteristics 
as some of the British and the French colonies in Africa and Asia. 
They were not of course settler colonies like Kenya, or plantation 
colonies like those in Oceania, or even resource-extraction colonies like 
those along the West African coasts. They were more like the Sudan 
or Somalia—imperial colonies held for political or strategic purposes 
rather than for the sake of material rewards. They had nevertheless 
the defining characteristic of all the different kinds of colonies: they 
were places where an alien ruling group imposed its will on an indig- 
enous subordinate group, without the latter’s consent. 
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The ruling group never questioned its right to do so, because in 
one sense or another it considered itself superior. Colonialism, as I 
came to recognize, may involve several different kinds of political or 
economic control, but it has a single state of mind: a sense of paternal- 
istic superiority that justifies the presence and the activities of the 
colonists. Settlers justified their presence on the grounds that they 
were developing underutilized land and offering wage employment to 
the natives; administrators, on the grounds that they were bringing 
law and order to anarchic and warlike tribesmen; missionaries, on the 
grounds that they were bringing salvation to benighted heathens; and 
traders, on the grounds that they were bringing needed manufactured 
goods to backward areas. And I have to add to this list anthropolo- 
gists, who justified their presence on the grounds that they were 
recording native cultures before they disappeared or that they were 
self-appointed spokesmen for indigenous rights. All these individuals 
were, in their different ways, colonials. 

I didn’t realize in my grade school days how fully I shared in this 
attitude of superiority. It never dawned on me that the Navajo Reser- 
vation was not as much ours as theirs, or that we couldn’t go anyplace 
we pleased without asking Navajo consent. We had every right to be 
there because the Indian Bureau was helping the Navajos make the 
transition to the modern world—and if they didn’t appreciate it they 
ought to. It has only been in later years, and after getting to know 
many colonials and ex-colonials in other parts of the world, that I have 
come to recognize how ubiquitous is this mentality. The colonial world 
is a stratified society in which, as in all stratified societies, the upper 
class takes its superiority for granted. 


THE UBIQUITY OF PATERNALISM 

Given their common membership in the ruling class, one would have 
thought that the various agents of colonialism—the administrator, 
the missionary, the trader, and the anthropologist—might have felt 
a certain sense of commonality. In fact, the reverse was true; they 
consistently disliked and distrusted one another—not necessarily as 
individuals, but by virtue of their occupations. This was already con- 
spicuous to me as a boy, when the Indian Bureau people so often spoke 
disparagingly of the traders and the missionaries and sometimes of the 
anthropologists as well. Later, when I read the accounts of traders and 
missionaries and anthropologists, and even, for that matter, soldiers, 
I came to recognize how consistently those feelings of hostility were 
reciprocated by each group toward the others. 
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All the groups shared an attitude of paternalism, yet it was this 
attitude that set them at odds. Each group fancied itself in the role 
of Great White Father, or perhaps as “the only white man the Indians 
trust,” a pet fantasy of American boys and a common figure in frontier 
literature since the days of Fenimore Cooper. Each group had a differ- 
ent take on the Indians, based on the nature of its intercourse with 
them, and each thought it was the only one that had the real interests 
of the Indians at heart. I characterized them in a paper some years ago 
as “rival godfathers.”"® 

I had the opportunity, perhaps unique among anthropologists, to 
occupy three of the four roles I’ve just named—the missionary was the 
exception—and to get an insider’s view of the paternalistic outlook of 
each. It may be surprising that I include traders in this category, for 
they have been sometimes portrayed in literature as crass exploiters, 
but I can attest from personal experience that most traders felt, just 
as much as the missionaries and government agents, that they were 
the Indians’ only real friends. They had a certain claim in that most of 
the time they were the only ones who spoke the Indian languages, and 
quite a few had Indian wives. 

Although I became aware of paternalism in my southwestern years, 
and wrote about it in my dissertation, it’s only recently that I’ve come 
to recognize how pervasive it is within the discipline of anthropology. 
I find it in many ethnographies, but above all in our abundant reform- 
ist literature. We continue to be, as we have been for a century, self- 
appointed spokesmen for all underdogs, out of a devout conviction 
that we are especially qualified to help them and to speak for them— 
even when they don’t appreciate it. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF ECONOMIC DETERMINISM 
As a natural-born Stoic I’ve never been attracted by purely material- 
istic explanations of culture and history, and in my Shonto study I 
was able to show, with facts and figures, how limited their value may 
be. My position as trader allowed me to determine quite accurately 
the amount of income, in terms of commodities and cash, that Navajo 
families obtained from some eight different economic activities. I 
found that the priority they assigned to different activities, in terms 
of time and effort, bore no relation to the amount of income they 
produced. 

Structural anthropologists have long observed how consistently, 
and insistently, peoples express their identity by what they do and 
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don’t eat, and this was quite evident in the Navajo case. Corn was 
essential to survival and well-being (hozho, in the Navajo term), and 
farming was given preference over all other economic activities, even 
though it contributed less than 2 percent of average family income. 
It had no cash value at all; its contribution was entirely in the form 
of products consumed at home. But men would not go off to wage 
work—by far the biggest single income source—until the corn crop 
was planted and up, and most would not stay at work when it was time 
for the harvest. As a result, they sacrificed quite substantial amounts 
of potential cash income. 

Second in importance was the raising of livestock, especially sheep 
and goats. Although these have been present on the Navajo scene only 
since the Spanish entrada, they have come to be regarded as necessities 
of life second only to corn. They contributed a little over 16 percent of 
average family income at Shonto, through the combination of wool 
sales, lamb sales, and products consumed at home, yet nearly every- 
one came home from off-reservation wage work in time for lamb sales 


in the fall. 


THE LIMITS OF SOCIAL STRUCTURALISM 

Ethnographic literature on the Navajos has always stated flatly that 
they are matrilineal and matrilocal. Among 100 households at Shonto 
in 1955, l actually found that 52 were matrilocal, 42 were patrilocal, and 
3 were neolocal; and in 3 cases I could get no data. I found, moreover, 
that the larger residence groupings, or outfits, were structured in a wide 
variety of ways; more than half included both matrilocal and patrilocal 
households.’ And in a restudy seventeen years later, Lorraine Ruff- 
ing found that twelve households had moved from a matrilocal to a 
patrilocal residence, or vice versa, since my original study.” These 
findings brought home to me the obvious fact that, while descent and 
inheritance rules may be inflexible, residence rules rarely are or can 
be. They have to take into account who has room to accommodate the 
newlyweds, who has the resources to feed them, and/or who needs 
their labor. 

When my work was published, more than one reviewer questioned 
my kinship data, since it implied that Shonto Navajos weren't play- 
ing by the rules. But the data were unimpeachable; most had been 
gathered by Navajos themselves, in the course of taking the annual 
school census. This disconnect between my findings and the tradi- 
tional literature led me to the suspicion that social anthropologists 
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may often have overstructured their data, treating kinship as a set of 
inflexible rules that everybody abides by and that determine the shape 
of society. This propensity seems especially evident in the work of 
British anthropologists in Africa. I’m more inclined to think that kin- 
ship, like religion, provides only a set of idealized precepts, and people 
vary a great deal in the extent to which they abide by them. 

In the Navajo case I think that the web of kinship, beyond the lim- 
its of the residence group, provides a set of possibilities much more 
than a set of strictly defined obligations. Within that web one can turn 
to certain persons, on either the matrilineal or the patrilineal side, for 
certain tasks, depending in part on who is the closest kin but also on 
who is available, who is good at what, and who you like and don’t like. 
Kinship in practice is like a road map: it defines the ways (i.e., kinship 
lines) that you can follow to get to a particular objective, but there are 
usually a number of possible ways.” 


THE TYRANNY OF KINSHIP 

Notwithstanding what I have just said, there are, or at least were, 
no coresident or interacting groups in Navajo society that were not 
based on kinship; no other principle of organization was recognized. 
And this was at times a source of problems and resentment, as it is in 
all societies so constituted, because within the system there was no 
escaping it. How many American newlyweds would choose voluntarily 
to live with their in-laws? Yet Navajos, in the days when I knew them, 
had no choice. 

Not only Western folk literature but also the literature of social 
anthropology has tended to idealize the family as the best and the 
“right” system of human relations. Right-wing political groups like 
to insist that they are standing up for what they call “family values.” 
Yet one has only to read “Dear Abby” or “Ann Landers” to recognize 
what a can of worms kinship relations often are. A more extreme case 
is offered by the appalling rate of intrafamilial violence in rural Ken- 
tucky. There’s a sardonic joke in this state that it’s perfectly safe to 
go into the mountains if you don’t know anybody, because they only 
shoot their relatives. 

As I’ve suggested, interacting with kin outside the residence 
group was expected for Navajos but seldom compulsory. Within the 
residence group, however, there was no escaping it. As a result, when 
Navajo men got drunk, the second most common target of their anger 
and frustration (the white man was of course first) was their kins- 
men, especially their affinal kin. The in-law problem, familiar enough 
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in American society, was that much worse among Navajos who had to 
live among so many of them. It seemed to me especially prevalent in 
matrilocal households, where husbands were subject to the authority 
of their fathers-in-law. (Women in patrilocal households may have had 
reciprocal feelings, but I had little contact with Navajo women.) 

When I collected data on the Navajo men who went in search of 
off-reservation wage work, it seemed evident to me that they were 
motivated in part by the desire to escape, at least for a season, from 
the tyranny of the kinship network. Generalizing from that under- 
standing, I came to recognize that colonial situations usually offered 
a similar opportunity of escape, for those who wanted it. In America, 
from early on, there were a good many Indians who chose to leave 
tribal life and go the white man’s way, and I suspect that escape 
from the kinship obligations of traditional society was one of their 
motivations. The same, I imagine, was true of at least some of the 
tribesmen of Africa and Oceania who went off to work in the mines or 
on plantations, though of course many were forced through taxation 
or indenture. 


THE POWER OF LITERACY 

At Shonto in 1955 the first- and second-graders from the nearby school 
were allowed twice a month to come on their own to the trading post 
and purchase whatever their skimpy funds would cover. We didn’t sell 
toys, but we did sell chewing gum and candy. However, the overwhelm- 
ing preference was not for those things but for ballpoint pens. I didn’t 
understand this at the time, but I came to realize later that these kids 
were mastering a skill unknown to go percent of their parents, a skill 
that gave them access to a new and wider world beyond the hogans. It 
was no wonder they prized it. 

Literacy was power in and of itself. Anyone who was literate had 
potential access to a wide variety of jobs, both on the reservation and 
on the outside, that were closed to the nonliterate. Even within the 
framework of traditional society, a literate person would be asked to 
write letters for and read documents to his illiterate fellows and could 
gain power and prestige thereby. All the early leaders of the Navajo 
tribal organization—the chairmen of the Navajo Tribal Council— 
were drawn from the tiny population of literates that existed before 
World War II. 

Above and beyond material rewards, however, reading offered a 
route to understanding the world beyond the hogans that was increas- 
ingly impinging on Navajos. And I came to the recognition that once 
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people learn to read, they want to read, and they are likely to turn their 
backs on languages that don’t offer that opportunity. I’m sure this is 
the main reason so many unwritten languages have died out and most 
of the surviving ones are doomed to the same fate, much as I hate to 
see it happen. Their only hope of surviving is to develop a substantial 
amount of written literature. 


THE SATISFACTIONS OF ANTHROPOLOGY 
In the course of growing up, I became in some sense an ethnologist 
before I became an anthropologist. I formed the intention of becom- 
ing an anthropologist in the sixth grade, but I didn’t study it until a 
decade later, and in the meantime I'd had a fairly extensive amount of 
cross-cultural experience. As a result, unlike many fellow students, I 
never went in search of data to fit my theories but rather in search of 
theories to fit my data. 

With very few exceptions, I found them in the anthropology that 
I studied in California and Arizona. The literature on the Navajos and 
Hopis not only confirmed my own experiences but added vastly to 
my understanding as well. I continue to believe that the two books 
by Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothea Leighton, The Navaho and Children 
of the People,” are among the most perceptive ethnographic docu- 
ments ever written, though sometimes my observations didn’t agree 
with theirs. Those books, and most of the others I read, confirmed my 
conviction that anthropology had been the right career choice for me. 
It was only in later years, working in the Sudan and Egypt and then 
teaching in China, that I became aware of some of the limitations as 
well as strengths of the discipline. 
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The Sudan Years, 
1959-1966 
3 


in my career, but surely none as dramatic or as unexpected as 
the one that occurred on July 18, 1959. On that date Nettie and 
I went on a long-planned excursion to climb Mount Humphreys, the 
highest of the San Francisco Peaks behind Flagstaff.’ On our return 
we found waiting a letter from UNESCO, offering me a position in the 
Republic of Sudan. My job would be to evaluate aerial photographs of 
the far northern reach of the country, which would soon be flooded by 
the building of the Aswan High Dam in neighboring Egypt. It was only 
a four-month consulting contract, but my instinct told me from the 
start that that beachhead could probably be enlarged once we were on 
the ground. Indeed it was; we stayed seven years. 
At this point a bit of background is required to give context to my 
subsequent activities and career in Nubia.’ 


of HERE HAVE been many dramatic and unexpected turning points 


UNESCO and the High Dam Campaigns 

The idea of building a high dam at Aswan, in Egypt’s far south, was 
first broached by Egyptian engineers early in the twentieth century, 
but no plan was developed until 1948. Even then the project lay dor- 
mant for a number of years. However, when the junta of “Free Officers” 
overthrew the Egyptian monarchy in 1952, they embraced the High 
Dam project as one of the features of their comprehensive program 
of agricultural reform and modernization. The dam would, in theory, 
finally control the Nile’s erratic floods, and the hydroelectric power it 
generated would make Egypt industrially self-sufficient, free from its 
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crippling dependence on foreign imports. When Gamal Abdel Nasser 
emerged as the undisputed dictator of Egypt, a few months after the 
fall of the monarchy, he made the High Dam project the centerpiece 
of his regime. 

The democratic Sudan government, established when the country 
gained independence in 1956, refused to countenance the High Dam 
scheme, which would inundate a substantial area of the Sudan and 
require the resettlement of over fifty thousand Nubian people. When 
the democratic government was overthrown by the military regime 
of General Ibrahim Abboud in 1958, however, one of his first acts was 
to agree to the building of the dam. The incentive for doing so was 
that the Sudan would be entitled to a vastly greater share of the Nile’s 
flow, for irrigation purposes, than was permitted under the previously 
enacted Nile Waters Agreement. The Sudan would in addition receive 
an indemnity of 15 million pounds, most of which would be required 
to meet the cost of resettling the Nubians.° 

Once the Sudanese had agreed, preparations at the dam site began 
immediately. Construction continued over a decade, with the final 
dedication taking place in 1969. Water, however, began to back up in 
1964, and the lake reached its full intended extent in the early 1970s. 

It was recognized from the start that the required dismantling 
and resiting of thirty large Egyptian temples was a task far beyond 
the resources of the Egyptian government. Accordingly, a group 
of prominent Egyptologists approached UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) with the idea of 
enlisting assistance from as many of its member states as possible. 
After a good deal of negotiation UNESCO agreed to provide from its 
own funds a certain number of technical advisers and a fair amount of 
equipment, but its main efforts were directed to launching, and main- 
taining over several years, an international appeal for funds. In the 
end this was successful enough so that all the Egyptian temples were 
salvaged and rebuilt. 


GENESIS OF THE SUDAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL CAMPAIGN 

The proposed new dam and the ensuing destruction of sites posed 
very different archaeological problems for Egypt and for the Sudan. In 
Egypt, nearly all the important sites had already been either excavated 
or inundated in the course of building the earlier Aswan Low Dam. The 
main remaining challenge was to preserve the temples, which would 
now be permanently submerged unless they were removed to higher 
ground. Foremost among these were the two now-famous temples at 
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Abu Simbel, the larger of which boasted the four spectacular, sixty- 
foot rock-cut statues of Rameses II. In time this structure became the 
poster child for the publicity campaign that developed; pictures of it 
appeared on posters, funding appeals, magazines, and postage stamps 
all over the world. 

The primary challenge in Egypt was therefore properly a matter 
of engineering, not archaeology. The situation in the Sudan, where 
an additional 120 miles of the Nile Valley would also be flooded, was 
entirely different. Within this area there were four relatively small 
and poorly preserved temples, but their dismantling was not seen asa 
major problem. On the other hand the area, lying beyond the reach of 
the earlier Aswan reservoir, had never been surveyed archaeologically. 
Enough excavation had been done, especially in the early years of the 
twentieth century, to show that the far northern Sudan was archaeo- 
logically rich, but no one knew for sure how many and what kinds of 
sites were present. 

The director of antiquities in the Sudan in 1959 (known at that 
time as the commissioner for archaeology) was Jean Vercoutter, a 
leading French Egyptologist. Seeing the huge effort that UNESCO 
was already mounting on behalf of Egypt, Vercoutter felt that the 
organization owed something to the Sudan as well. But it would not 
be sensible to launch an international appeal for help, as was being 
done for Egypt, until there was a clearer idea of what, and how much, 
needed to be done. The initial need, therefore, was for an assessment 
of the problems by qualified archaeological and engineering experts. It 
was on that basis that Vercoutter asked UNESCO to recruit and send 
two experts, one to size up the job and the cost of dismantling and 
rebuilding the Sudanese temples, the other to determine how much 
excavation would be needed. This latter could be accomplished, the 
commissioner originally believed, by the critical analysis of aerial 
photographs that he had earlier commissioned—and this was the job 
offered to me, after two other people had turned it down. 

More properly, I ought to say this was the job offered to us. Nettie 
had no official status, but she was beside me every step of the way 
during our years in the Sudan and in her own way contributed as much 
as I did to the success of our efforts. From the beginning the Suda- 
nese authorities understood and appreciated this; they never sought 
to separate us, as the Museum of Northern Arizona had done. On 
the contrary, they realized that we were a team and that they were 
getting two experts for the price of one. If I had to go to Khartoum for 
consultations or research, as I did from time to time, they prepared 
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travel warrants for the whole family without even bothering to ask. 
Nettie and I had planned, since the day of our marriage, to share one 
career between us, and we came nearer to realizing that ideal in our 
work in the Sudan (later also in Egypt) than anywhere before or since. 
Consequently my narrative, in these next pages, is our story. Even 
where I use the first-person singular, the plural is usually implied. 


OPENING MOVES 

Although we had left Flagstaff in August, final approval of my appoint- 
ment did not come through until October. When it did, our first 
stop was at UNESCO headquarters in Paris, for five days of briefing 
and, I suppose I should say, indoctrination. My chief contacts were 
in the Division of Museums and Monuments, which was initially 
given responsibility for organizing the Nubian salvage efforts. (A 
separate Nubia office was later established.) By good fortune, one of 
the middle-level officers in this department was Hiroshi Daifuku, a 
Japanese American who had earlier been a southwestern archaeolo- 
gist and whom I had met once or twice at conferences. It was he, far 
more than anyone else, who gave me practical advice about the ins and 
outs of working for UNESCO. Like all UN organizations, it was, and 
presumably still is, an outfit with a labyrinthine organizational struc- 
ture and Byzantine internal politics. Hiroshi didn’t know very much 
about what my mission in the Sudan might or might not entail, but it 
was he who in later years secured a good deal of valuable survey and 
photographic equipment for our field operations. 

I was scheduled for interviews with each of the three assistant 
directors-general of UNESCO, two French and one British. Mine was 
by no means a top-level appointment (it was roughly equivalent to 
associate professor), but I suppose they wanted to see me because they 
knew something needed to be done for the Sudan, but they didn’t know 
what. As it turned out, I got mixed signals from the three officials. One 
told me that he saw ample opportunity for me to enlarge on my origi- 
nal limited mission and to create an ongoing salvage program on the 
ground. Another said he thought four months should be plenty of time 
to study the aerial photographs and make my recommendations, and 
that would be the end of my mission. The third agreed to see me pro 
forma but didn’t seem much interested either in me or in the Sudan; I 
think he had been opposed all along to UNESCO’s involvement in the 
Nubian salvage effort. I was more mystified than discouraged by these 
interviews, for it was immediately clear that no one in Paris really had 
a clue about the needs of the Sudan, or the possibilities there, or what 
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the Sudan government might or might not ask of it in the future. It 
would all sort itself out when we got on the ground, I supposed. 

It’s important to note here that for the whole of my seven years 
in the Sudan I was an employee of UNESCO, working for the Sudan 
government but not employed by it. That meant, among many other 
advantages, that I was paid in hard currency. It also provided me with 
a UN laissez-passer (essentially a passport), which enabled me and 
the whole family (four of us after our sons were born) to cross inter- 
national borders without any national passport or visa and without 
customs inspection. It meant also, and more important, that I was 
immune from the political crosscurrents and upheavals that took 
place in the Sudan government from time to time. But the greatest 
advantage of all was the structural ambiguity in the situation, which 
I was able to exploit to maximum advantage once I got the hang of it. 
My official title as program assistant, later changed to liaison officer, 
implied nothing specific about what I should or should not be doing, 
which enabled me to define and later to redefine my role as circum- 
stances required. 

Traveling from Paris to Khartoum, the Sudan’s capital, we landed 
in the middle of the night, as virtually all international flights did in 
those days. A representative of the local UN office was supposed to 
meet us, but no one was there, nor was there a message. There was also 
no bus to the city and of course no place to change currency at that 
time of night. We found a few antiquated taxis outside the terminal, 
and fortunately we knew the name of one hotel, the Grand, where an 
American friend had stayed. Accosting one of the taxi drivers, it was 
soon apparent that he spoke no English, as in fact not many drivers 
did then. However, the two words “Grand Hotel” proved sufficient to 
get us there, after a drive of about ten minutes. 

On arriving at the hotel, the driver said something that was 
undoubtedly a request for his fare, but, as we hadn't a word of Arabic, 
we simply beckoned him to follow us into the lobby. There, luck turned 
a little in our direction, first because a reservation had in fact been 
made for us and second because the desk clerk spoke English. When we 
asked how much we should pay the driver, however, he flatly refused 
at first to intervene; “It’s up to you, sir,” was his only contribution. 

In that moment we learned one of the important lessons that 
everyone must learn in the Near East—that all commercial trans- 
actions are strictly a dyadic negotiation between two persons, and no 
third party has any business to get involved. Even your best friends 
won’t help you out with advice or suggestions in such circumstances; 
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it’s always “up to you, sir.” Eventually, after a great deal of argument 
and a certain amount of shouting by all parties, the driver was paid 
25 piasters (the equivalent then of about 75 cents) and the sum added 
to our hotel bill. The Grand, it turned out, would be our home for the 
next three months. 


Introduction to the Sudan 

The Sudan is not like the Southwest, which grabs you the moment you 
set foot in it, for none of its appeal is immediately apparent. Every- 
thing about it takes some getting used to. To begin with, it’s the largest 
country in Africa, with a topographic, climatic, and ethnic diversity to 
match its size. It is also, like nearly all African states, the end-product 
of military adventuring by imperialists, who created its largely artifi- 
cial boundaries. The adventurers in this case weren’t Europeans but 
Egyptians and Ottomans, who in the nineteenth century invaded and 
developed the country as a slave-hunting preserve. 

The country was administered as a ruthlessly exploited colony 
of Egypt (itself nominally an Ottoman dominion) from 1821 until 
1885, when the despised Turco-Egyptian regime was overthrown by 
the famous Mahdist rebellion. After thirteen years of independence 
the Sudan was reconquered by an Egyptian army staffed by British 
officers, under the overall command of the redoubtable Herbert Kitch- 
ener (not yet a lord at that time). For the next fifty-seven years the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, as it was called, was theoretically administered 
as ajoint colony of Egypt and Great Britain. In fact, it was a British pos- 
session pure and simple; the Egyptian government was only allowed 
to pay for it. The colonial regime ended, as did many in Africa, in the 
1960s, when it was apparent that the cost of governing the country 
considerably outweighed the revenues. 

From the 1920s onward, the British in the Sudan, as in other Afri- 
can colonies, instituted what they called “indirect rule.” A considerable 
part of the Western-style administrative apparatus was dismantled, 
and power returned to the hands of indigenous leaders—many of 
them tribal chiefs or sheikhs. This was meant not only to reduce the 
costs of administration but also to forestall the development of an 
educated bureaucracy that might one day challenge the authority of 
the colonial masters (which in fact happened anyhow). As a result, the 
British did nothing to suppress the Sudan’s traditional tribal organiza- 
tion but rather reinforced and to some degree revitalized it. It remains 
true today that the great majority even of educated Sudanese, both 
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Muslim and non-Muslim, identify themselves with one or another of 
the country’s tribes or ethnic groups. 

“Tribal,” however, does not mean “primitive, as Westerners are 
apt to assume. Educated as well as many uneducated Sudanese often 
exhibit a degree of subtlety in their thought, and articulateness 
in expressing it, that takes foreigners by surprise. Their scientific 
knowledge may be somewhat limited, but their understanding of the 
currents and complexities of history and of society are often greater 
than that of the average American. They have after all been members 
of the civilized, literate world, with all its complexities, its rises and 
falls, since the days of the Pharaohs. They have been readily acknowl- 
edged as such, successively by Egyptians, Greeks, Hebrews, Romans, 
and Arabs. 

There are said to be more than two hundred tribal groups and 
more than fifty languages within the territory of the Sudan. But the 
overriding division, as in several neighboring countries, is between 
the Muslim north and the non-Muslim south. The people of the lat- 
ter area are often described in the American press as either Christian 
or “animist,” but neither is an accurate description. The southerners 
practice a number of very complex religions, which have components 
of animism (as nearly all religions do) but certainly can’t be consigned 
to the primitive evolutionary pigeonhole implied by the term animism. 
There has been substantial Christian missionary activity among them, 
but the largest number of southern Sudanese could not be called 
practicing Christians. 

A special problem in the Sudan, to a far greater extent than in 
neighboring countries, is the visible distinction between northern 
(or Muslim) and southern Sudanese. The northerners exhibit an old, 
stable blend of African and Mediterranean genetic traits. The African 
component in their ancestry shows in their skin color, which is not 
very different from that of American Indians, and especially in their 
hair; somewhat less in their facial features. The southerners, who lack 
any Caucasian admixture, are much darker and considerably taller 
and thinner, with an average height of six feet or more. Some of the 
southern groups are further distinguished by elaborate patterns of 
scarification on the foreheads, whereas scarification among the north- 
erners, if practiced at all, is confined to simple patterns of the cheeks. 
This difference of appearance has unhappily tended to reinforce the 
antipathy that the two groups feel toward one another. “We are black 
enough, but they are impossible,” one of our educated Sudanese friends 
remarked to us. Underlying the acutely felt distinction between the 
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two groups, and their antipathy, is the pernicious legacy of slavery. 
Historically, and for millennia, the northerners were slavers, and the 
southerners were their target population. 

From time to time Nettie and I saw southerners working as laborers 
in Khartoum, and we later employed some on our digs, but we never 
visited their part of the country or had any personal interaction with 
them. My descriptions and characterizations here therefore refer 
entirely to the northern Sudan and its Muslim inhabitants. They are 
all broadly characterized as Arabs, and so designate themselves in cer- 
tain contexts, mostly relating to international politics. In domestic 
contexts they are much more likely to claim affiliation with any of a 
variety of tribal or ethnic groups, not all of which speak Arabic as a first 
language. Our contacts were above all with Nubians, the inhabitants 
of the northernmost part of the country. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

The first thing that is likely to strike almost any visitor to the Sudan, 
and especially one coming from the American West, is the lack of 
immediate sensory appeal. Especially when seen from the air, the 
country appears monochrome, and monotonous. 

Most of it is flat and sand-strewn, with only here and there a 
craggy outcrop of granite or a small, isolated mesa of sandstone. In 
the northern half of the country there is no such thing as a real moun- 
tain, or a canyon, as we understand them in the American West. The 
overwhelmingly preponderant color is the pale golden yellow of the 
Nubian sandstone outcrops and the dunes and drifts that have eroded 
from them. The sky is almost invariably cloudless, but its brilliance is 
somewhat dulled by a layer of dusty haze, for the wind blows out of the 
north most of the time. 

Across the featureless and almost wholly lifeless landscape winds 
the miraculous ribbon of blue that is the Nile. It is fringed here and 
there with bright green, wherever there are patches of floodplain that 
can support a crop, but the cultivated areas are not continuous as 
they are in Egypt. There are long stretches where the river is bordered 
directly, on one side or both, by desert sand. This is especially true in 
the far north of the Sudan, the country known as Nubia, which was to 
be our principal home for five years. 

The northern Sudanese also are not colorful, as are so many African 
peoples, for their standards of dress are strictly Islamic. There has been 
some introduction of colorful clothing in recent times, but in our day 
the nearly universal dress of men was a jelabiya (ankle-length gown) 
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that was originally white,’ although in the case of peasant farmers (by 
far the majority of the people we knew) it soon acquired a light color- 
ing not very different from that of the desert sand. Only the turban, 
formed by a length of cloth, twisted and wrapped several times around 
the head, retained its white color. Except in the far north, the dress 
of the married women (which included just about every female above 
the age of fifteen) was equally uniformly a tob, a black overgarment 
wrapped around the body and accompanied by a head veil. 

The Sudan is quintessentially a land of peasant villages, with a few 
scattered mercantile or administrative towns. Only one, Omdurman, 
had a population a little in excess of one hundred thousand in our day. 
Outside the towns, the houses without exception are built of mud and 
exhibit the same light brown color as does the riverbank soil. Decora- 
tion is found only on the houses in the far north, where they may be 
adorned, especially around the doorways, with carved designs in the 
mud and with inset china plates that complement the relief patterns. 
Village houses are generally more spacious than those in Egyptian 
villages and are not so densely clustered, for there is not the same 
shortage of land. 

Khartoum, the national capital, where we resided for our first three 
months, was a quiet, tree-shaded town at the confluence of the Blue 
and White Niles. At the time of our arrival it had a population of about 
85,000, although it is now well into the millions. The place reminded 
me surprisingly of Indian agencies I had known in earlier years, for 
like them it had been built as a colonial administrative center and was 
laid out in a sedate and orderly fashion. Along the Nile riverfront was 
a row of fairly unpretentious government buildings, most of them 
two stories high, which had a considerable resemblance to buildings 
at Tuba City and Shiprock and were of about the same vintage (early 
twentieth century). The line was broken in the middle by the ornate 
whitewashed palace built by the first British governor-general, Her- 
bert Kitchener, to proclaim the might and majesty of British authority. 
Since independence it has been the residence of the Sudan’s president. 

A little farther to the west, the line is broken again by the Grand 
Hotel, which technically is also a government building. It was very 
largely a residential hotel, for few tourists visited the Sudan in those 
days, and commercial travelers tended to stay at one of the two 
rival hotels that were run by Greeks. Since few ordinary homes or 
apartments were available to rent, the Grand was the residence of 
most UN experts in the Sudan, as well as of at least two ambassadors 


and their suites. 
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As I’ve said, the scenery, the climate, and the people of the Sudan all 
take some getting used to. Average midday temperatures range from 
about 60° in winter to above 100° in summer. Rainfall at Khartoum 
averages 4 inches annually, diminishing steadily toward the north 
until, at the Egyptian border, it is essentially nil. In the five years we 
spent in the north, we saw it rain twice. Most of the foreigners we 
knew didn’t like the country initially, and a good many never learned 
to like it; one Englishman with extensive foreign experience described 
it as “the worst country in the world.” And yet it is a country that, 
given time, grows on you by degrees. Many of the British colonial offi- 
cials who served there developed in the end a deep attachment to the 
place and its people, as is evidenced in their nostalgic memoirs.’ And 
so, in our time, did we. 

But the lack of sensory attraction we felt in the beginning was 
compensated by the urgency and the excitement of our work. The 
task, as we came to comprehend it, was huge, and for seven years we 
were wholly swallowed up in it, to a greater extent than in any of our 
previous work. In Glen Canyon the winter months had been largely 
idle, and even when we were in the field there wasn’t a lot of archaeol- 
ogy to be done. In the trading post also there were long periods when 
there wasn’t much business. In the Sudan, where water was scheduled 
to rise in five years and drown five thousand years of history, there 
wasn’t a moment to lose. In time we took occasional vacations, to the 
Red Sea Hills and to Eritrea and East Africa, but neither the sense of 
urgency nor the sense of excitement ever left us. 

I think I can sum up our outlook, at least in the beginning, by 
saying that we were in the Southwest because we wanted to be there, 
only secondarily because we wanted to work there. In the Sudan it was 
the other way around: we were there because we wanted to work there, 
not, in the beginning, because we especially wanted to be there. We 
had never had any special interest in either Africa or Arabs, or much 
knowledge about them, and the fact of being in Africa was an accident 
of geography that had no symbolic meaning for us. In time we devel- 
oped a sense of identification as strong as that which we have for the 
Southwest, but it did not come immediately. 

Of course, Navajos and Hopis take some getting used to also, yet 
it seems that we (and I think this includes most Americans) find it 
much easier to accept cultural differences between tribal peoples 
and ourselves, and between one tribe and another, than we do in 
the case of literate or “civilized” people and ourselves. Once people 
become civilized, and especially when they adopt some of the material 
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trappings of Western civilization, it seems as if we expect them to 
think like us. This is certainly a conspicuous, and disastrous, failing 
in U.S. foreign relations. But I think that when “civilized” foreigners 
don’t think like us, even anthropologists are likely to be taken aback, 
although they ought to know better. It happened more than once to 
us, before we acquired a degree of fluency in Arabic. 


Khartoum and the Aerial Survey 

On the morning after our arrival in Khartoum we received a courtesy 
call from Jean Vercoutter, accompanied by Thabit Hassan Thabit, the 
assistant commissioner, who a year later would become commissioner 
(i.e., director of antiquities). They inquired if we were comfortably 
installed and arranged for a car to take us the next morning to the 
Antiquities Office. There, we were shown such facilities as there were: 
the offices, the archives (essentially site files, which were not very 
extensive), the limited collections that were on display, and the library. 

In New York I had looked for a book on aerial photography, hoping 
to give myself a crash course in my supposed specialty. I never found 
one, but as it turned out I never needed it. A glance at the aerial photos 
that had been taken before my arrival was sufficient to show that they 
were not going to be of any use for site identification. They had been 
taken from such a high altitude that only the most obvious forts and 
temples could be recognized—sites that had already been well known 
for years. 

At this point Nettie and I had another lucky break. P. E. T. “Pete” 
Allen, the aerial photographer of the Sudan Survey Department, had 
previously taken the photos that I was shown and had been notified 
that an “expert” had arrived to study them. Pete, who had a keen ama- 
teur interest in archaeology, of course asked me if the photos were 
useful and how I intended to use them. When I somewhat diffidently 
explained the problem of their overly large scale, he immediately sug- 
gested that we carry out two new aerial surveys from lower altitudes. 
One, at a scale of 1:15,000, would cover the whole area to be flooded, 
and one, at a scale of 1:7,500, would cover the area most immediately 
threatened. The photos would be taken not in a single strip, as in the 
previous survey, but ina series of overlapping strips that could be used 
stereoscopically. The three-dimensional imaging thus created would, 
Pete and I hoped, make it possible to identify features not recogniz- 
able in any single photo. 

It was thanks entirely to Pete Allen that we were able to carry out 
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this ambitious project. Aerial survey, as a basis for mapping the terrain 
and resources of the newly independent Sudan, was a major interest of 
the government, facilitated in part by sizable grants from the U.S. Aid 
Program. The survey department had purchased a DeHaviland Dove, 
normally a twelve-passenger commercial plane, and fitted it with a 
Wild aviation camera mounted in a hole in the belly. The crew worked 
four days a week on surveys commissioned by the various government 
ministries, which at that time were concerned mostly with the for- 
ested regions in southern Sudan. Two days a week were supposed to be 
devoted to testing various experimental procedures and checking out 
the equipment, and on those occasions the crew were free to choose 
their own operations. It was Allen’s unilateral decision that those days 
should be given over to me and to the archaeological resurvey. 

My direct involvement would of course be required, and this could 
not have come at a more opportune time. I was otherwise at some- 
thing of a loose end, provided with a set of unusable photos and with 
no clear idea of where to go from there. But the mere fact of flying in 
the copilot’s seat during photographic runs gave visible validation to 
my (essentially spurious) status as an expert on aerial photography. 

Every Tuesday afternoon in November and December I flew with 
the survey crew from Khartoum to the little town of Wadi Halfa, close 
to the Egyptian border, where there was an old Royal Air Force airstrip. 
We stayed overnight in the pleasant little Nile Hotel—commonly 
empty except for ourselves—and got up early Wednesday morning to 
begin photography. This involved flying endlessly back and forth over 
the same terrain, taking overlapping strips of photos. My only job as 
“copilot” in fact was to tell the pilot when to turn around at the end of 
each run, when we had reached the limits of the threatened area. I had 
memorized the existing maps of the area sufficiently so that I could do 
that most of the time, but once or twice I lost my bearings and we flew 
far out over Egyptian territory. On some of our photos one can even 
make out the temples of Abu Simbel. 

Photography ended around 10:30 in the morning, after which the 
air was too bumpy and the shadows too ill defined for useful photog- 
raphy. We then flew back to Khartoum, the negatives were delivered to 
the survey department photo lab, and the finished prints were ready 
for us a couple of days later. The photos were taken so that there was, 
in theory, an overlap of 33 percent between those in any two adjoining 
strips, so our job, when the prints came back, was to “marry up” the 
prints in adjoining strips. It was not always an easy job, given the 
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featurelessness of so much of the terrain, but Pete Allen often dropped 
in to help out. In this way we compiled, eventually, a pair of complete 
aerial mosaics. To facilitate our work, Pete found us an office in the 
survey department building and also provided us with a stereoscopic 
viewer and a great deal of drafting and measuring equipment. 

In the end the two new mosaics did not prove any more useful 
than their predecessor for the specific task of identifying archaeologi- 
cal remains. Most of the sites were simply too deeply buried under 
sand. In the absence of detailed maps, however, the mosaics became 
our primary instrument for recording site locations when found. We 
carried the individual prints with us in the field, covering whatever 
area we were exploring, and we made a pin hole in the photo at each 
location where a site was found. On the back of the photo the hole 
was then circled in red and the site number entered beside it. We also 
mounted a complete photo mosaic on the wall of our central survey 
office in Wadi Halfa and inserted colored pins to mark the locations 
of all the known sites—including those found by other archaeological 
expeditions. Different colored pins were used to identify sites of dif- 
ferent culture periods. These displays were useful to show what had 
and had not been accomplished at any given stage of the archaeologi- 
cal campaign. After our office in Wadi Halfa flooded, they were sent to 
Khartoum, where they were displayed for many years in the office of 
the commissioner for archaeology. 

When not taking or studying aerial photos, Nettie and I systemati- 
cally worked through the site files in the Antiquities Museum and the 
published literature in the Antiquities Service library to familiarize 
ourselves with what had already been done and what was already 
known. It soon became clear that after the aerial survey was complete 
we would be starting an on-the-ground survey, and I wanted to be sure 
from the beginning that we didn’t waste time duplicating previous 
efforts. In anticipation of our fieldwork, I also developed a set of stan- 
dard site-recording forms and procedures, drawing on models familiar 
to me from the United States. These didn’t prove useful, however, as 
the enormous diversity of sites we encountered, encompassing several 
thousand years of prehistory and history, defied recording on any 
one standard form. I would have needed separate forms for temples, 
churches, habitations, pottery factories, quarries, campsites, lithic 
workshops, rock drawings and inscriptions, and cemeteries. 

There is one more important development to be mentioned in 
connection with our time in Khartoum. Once we had some confidence 
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that we were in the Sudan to stay, we decided that this was as good a 
time as any to start our family. Nettie became pregnant in December, 
and our first son, Ernest, was born the following August. 


Genesis of the West Bank Survey 

At some point in the fall of 1959, it became clearly understood that 
the Sudan would ask UNESCO for a renewal of my appointment and 
that Nettie and I would begin on-the-ground archaeological survey 
immediately after the new year. I don’t think there was any formal 
discussion of the matter; we and Vercoutter simply began talking as 
though it would happen. Once it was decided, the commissioner asked 
UNESCO for two additional personnel: archaeological field assistants 
to help carry out the survey. They were duly appointed but did not 
arrive in the country until late in the first field season. They were 
G. Jan Verwers, a graduate student in archaeology from the Univer- 
sity of Leiden (the Netherlands), and Hans Ake Nordstrom, a graduate 
student in archaeology at the University of Uppsala (Sweden). Both 
became fast friends, and one or another of them was an integral part 
of our team for the next three years. They were also in a broad sense 
part of our family, for we all shared the same house, the same meals, 
the same task, and the same adventures and misadventures. 

When the archaeological salvage program was fully up and running, 
from about 1961 on, it involved a highly effective coordination of 
resources and effort between UNESCO, the Sudan Antiquities Service, 
and several foreign archaeological missions. UNESCO provided the 
salaries for me and my two archaeological assistants and also fur- 
nished us with cameras, surveying instruments, and darkroom equip- 
ment. The Antiquities Service, although woefully deficient in technical 
facilities and personnel, provided us with total logistic support. It 
not only recruited, transported, housed, and paid our laborers but 
also furnished our own housing, transport, and servants. In addition, 
eventually, a dozen archaeological teams from the United States, 
several European countries, and Ghana came to share the burden of 
salvage excavation. 

However, none of this had been planned when we took the field 
at the start of 1960. Rather, it developed over time, in response to 
unfolding circumstances, not all of which could have been foreseen. 
I have sometimes been identified in later years as the “mastermind” 
of the Sudan campaign, but my contribution consisted much more 
of recognizing and making the best of circumstances as they arose 
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rather than creating them. To a considerable extent I was “controlled 
by events,” to use Abraham Lincoln’s phrase. 

At the outset of our fieldwork there was no clear plan, because 
almost everything was uncertain. The one thing that we knew for sure 
was that the most northerly fifty miles of Sudanese Nubia would be 
inundated by 1964 and whatever archaeology was to be done would 
have to be completed within that time. But we hadn’t the least idea how 
many or what kinds of sites lay ahead of us, or whether our resources 
of time, money, and personnel (i.e., those of the Sudan Antiquities 
Service) would be adequate to deal with them. Although from the start 
it had been anticipated, or at least hoped, that foreign archaeologi- 
cal missions would take up a part of the salvage burden, as they were 
doing in Egypt, we had no idea how many would come or what they 
would be prepared to do. As of 1960 there was only one such expedi- 
tion on the ground,° and it was far from certain that others would 
follow, given that excavation in the Sudan had nothing like the same 
sex appeal as work in Egypt. And then there was continuing uncer- 
tainty as to the duration of my own involvement, since for the first 
three years I was on a succession of four-month appointments from 
UNESCO (as were both of my field assistants), each one of which could 
theoretically have been the last. 

There was one additional uncertainty, for which I myself was 
responsible. At this stage of my career | was still regarding all my 
archaeological work as a side-step, biding time until I could get back to 
my first love, the study of living peoples. To that end, I continued to 
apply for university teaching positions whenever I chanced to hear of 
them. At one point I also applied for, and was awarded, a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, to do an ethnographic study of the resettled Nubians who 
would be displaced from the reservoir area. | was prepared to accept 
any of those positions if offered and to leave the salvage campaign 
behind. 

The uncertainties worked themselves out one by one, over a period 
of three years, and our survey and excavation program evolved in 
accordance. After one season of fieldwork we had a pretty good feel 
for the kinds of sites we were faced with and how much we could and 
couldn’t do. After two seasons, eight foreign expeditions had asked for 
and received excavation concessions, embracing more than half of the 
total threatened area, thereby relieving us and the Antiquities Service 
of much of the burden of archaeological salvage. (The number of expe- 
ditions later increased to twelve.) And sometime during the second 
season it became clear that the Sudan would ask for the continuation 
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of my mission, and those of my assistants, as long as | wanted to 
stay, although it was only after three years that I got an open-ended 
appointment instead of a series of temporary ones. (Concurrently, my 
title was changed from program assistant to liaison officer.) 

Finally, after the second season, I had to recognize that in good 
conscience I couldn’t abandon the Sudan, which had been so good to 
me, or the field program in which I was now the central figure. I com- 
mitted myself to see it through, at least until the most immediately 
threatened area had been surveyed, and | ceased to apply for other 
jobs. I also, with considerable reluctance, surrendered the Guggenheim 
Fellowship without ever making use of it. 

I had assumed at the beginning that our archaeological survey 
would involve only surface examination and collection, as Nettie and 
I had initially done in Glen Canyon. We would make a preliminary 
inventory of all identifiable remains, from which worthwhile sites 
could be selected for excavation at a later date, by ourselves if not by 
foreign expeditions. We learned almost immediately, however, that 
this is not a practical possibility in the Nile Valley. Most sites are so 
deeply buried in sand that it’s impossible to tell much about their age, 
extent, or condition from surface examination. Our field program very 
soon became what in those parts is called a sondage survey, involving 
as much excavation as necessary at each site to determine whether it 
was a Suitable candidate for further work. Such information would of 
course be necessary before foreign expeditions could be attracted to 
take over from us. 

This led to a basic change in our strategy. By the time we had 
removed enough overburden from a site to know anything about it, 
it was much more economically feasible to complete the excavation 
then and there, if the site seemed worthwhile, than to leave it for later 
attention, when it might be largely reburied by the ever-drifting sand. 
Ours became a simultaneous survey and excavation program, with 
only a limited number of sites left for later attention. Most of the lat- 
ter were cemeteries, and in due course we were able to recruit foreign 
expeditions to take over all but one of them. We were also successful in 
attracting another expedition to dig all but one of the four townsites 
that we “set aside” for later attention. 

While throughout the survey we had an obligation to record every- 
thing, the choice of what to excavate, beyond the necessary minimum, 
was up to us. It depended really on three things: whether the site 
seemed worthy of further work, whether we had the resources to do 
it, and whether the site, if left by us, might be of interest to a foreign 
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expedition. In the beginning we were pretty much flying blind, and we 
undoubtedly did too much excavation in some sites and not enough 
in others. We simply didn’t have the information to make informed 
choices. It was not until the third season, when most of the uncertain- 
ties surrounding our program had been resolved, that we were fairly 
confident about what we were doing. 

Although we were working for and financed by the Sudan Antiq- 
uities Service, we never received any direction or interference from 
Khartoum—with one very important exception, to be noted later. 
Neither Vercoutter nor his successor, Thabit, was an experienced field 
archaeologist at the time. They assumed that we were, and would know 
what to do and how to go about it. At least as far as Nile Valley archae- 
ology was concerned, this was anything but true, but in the event they 
left us free to learn on our own, and learn we did. 

Cemeteries, of which we located well over a hundred in the course 
of five seasons, were the easiest part of our job. So many had already 
been dug in the earlier excavations in Egyptian Nubia that they didn’t 
seem likely to yield much new information, and in any case these were 
the sites most likely to attract the interest of foreign expeditions, 
because of their potential yield of objects for display. In most ceme- 
teries we dug only enough graves—usually a half dozen to a dozen—to 
be certain about the culture period or periods involved and the extent 
of preservation. It was a foregone certainty that every grave had been 
plundered in the far distant past, but the amount of material left by 
the robbers varied considerably from one cemetery to another. 

I should perhaps say an additional word about our excavation in 
cemeteries, since this practice has become highly problematic in 
American archaeology. It is considered, sometimes with justice and 
sometimes without, disrespectful of the dead and a collective affront 
to Native Americans. But no such scruple obtains in the Arab world, 
except in the case of Muslim burials, for the villagers themselves have 
routinely been plundering all the earlier graves since time immemo- 
rial. Christian graves, at least in Egypt and the Sudan, are an excep- 
tion, not out of respect but because the villages know there’s nothing 
in them. But in the entire five seasons of our fieldwork, we found only 
one pre-Christian grave that had not already been at least partially 
robbed. 

Townsites were a different matter, first because much more exca- 
vation was usually required to determine very much about them and 
second because it was much less certain that anyone else would later 
be interested in them. We therefore had to make, again and again, 
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on-the-spot, ad hoc decisions about how much to do in these sites— 
always with the knowledge that time was short. Triage, a concept that 
was entirely new to me, became the dominant concern in our field 
program. 

It was in these circumstances that my background as an anthro- 
pologist came into play, providing a certain focus and direction to our 
work. To begin with, unlike my predecessors, I took the position that 
all sites of all ages and types were of potentially equal importance; 
consequently, ours was the first mission that gave much attention to 
industrial sites or medieval villages, for example. I also, as an anthro- 
pologist rather than a museum person, considered that our mission 
was to salvage information (i.e., essentially cultural history) rather 
than objects. The importance of a site was measured by the amount 
of new information, rather than of artifacts, that it could yield. | 
have to stress the word new here, because there had already been a 
lot of excavation in Egyptian Nubia, and much was already known 
about certain periods and certain types of sites. 1 was convinced that 
we could not afford to waste our limited resources in replicating the 
known when there were large unknown areas of history to be inves- 
tigated. And I felt that the accurate dating of sites was critical if they 
were to be fitted into an overall picture of cultural development. It was 
this consideration that led to the heavy emphasis that I came before 
long to place on the study of pottery. 

As the foreign expeditions arrived and took up their concessions, 
we adapted our program to take account of what others were or weren't 
doing. We diminished our attention to cemeteries, since they were the 
primary concern of several other expeditions. We also bypassed nearly 
all sites dating from the periods of Pharaonic Egyptian occupation, for 
these were readily snapped up by the several expeditions led by Egyp- 
tologists. In time, we arrived at an agreement under which most of the 
sites predating the Egyptian occupations (roughly 2200-1000 B.c.) 
were dug by my younger colleagues, while I concentrated on the later 
sites, especially medieval ones. 

Unlike neighboring Egypt, Nubia followed the Coptic Christian faith 
during the whole of the medieval period, from about A.D. 550 to 1500. 
As a result, the medieval period is usually called the Christian period, 
and its remains are variously called Christian settlements, Christian 
pottery, and Christian graves. This was not, however, the reason for 
their special appeal to me, as I am not a religious man. They appealed 
to me first of all because, being almost the most recent, they were by 
far the best preserved. Second, they were closest to the ethnographic 
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present, permitting interpretation of our findings on the basis of what 
we could observe among the living Nubians—the same luxury we've 
always enjoyed when digging Puebloan sites in the Southwest. Third, 
the townsites reminded me very much of pueblos. In time, thanks to 
the concentration of my interest and effort, I was to become the world’s 
foremost authority on Christian Nubia—no great achievement at the 
time, since not many other people were interested in it. 

Over time a very real camaraderie developed among the various 
Sudan excavators, which has persisted down to this day. We were 
much like wartime allies, united in a common cause that we all fer- 
vently believed in. There was a good deal of sharing of technical exper- 
tise. After I had developed my ceramic typology, I identified and dated 
other people’s pottery for them. In return, the Polish Expedition lent 
me a conservator, who preserved the mural paintings from a church 
I was digging; a philologist from the East German Expedition copied 
and translated mural inscriptions; and three physical anthropologists 
from the University of Colorado Expedition did osteological analysis 
on skeletal remains in one of my sites. In due time the various expe- 
dition directors became the founders of the International Society for 
Nubian Studies, which is continuing to grow as I write. Sadly, however, 
Iam its last surviving founder. 

We began our fieldwork on the west bank of the Nile, intending to 
complete the survey there because of its much better preservation of 
sites, before moving to the east side. But before our second season was 
over, a joint expedition from the four Scandinavian countries asked 
for and received a concession to survey the entire east bank, in the 
most immediately threatened area. As a result our work during my 
time in the Sudan was entirely confined to the west bank. It came to 
be known, and has been known ever since, as the West Bank Survey 
from Faras to Gemai. 

In sum, I brought the familiar orientations of the anthropolo- 
gist and the prehistorian to a field that had previously been wholly 
dominated by Egyptologists. So pervasive was the tendency to equate 
archaeology with Egyptology, before my time, that all three of the 
professionally trained Antiquities Service personnel, the commis- 
sioner for archaeology, the inspector of antiquities and the museum 
curator, had been sent abroad for training in Egyptology rather than 
archaeology. It proved of no value to them as the salvage campaign 
unfolded, for only a small percentage of the threatened sites in Nubia 


dated from the Pharaonic periods. 
Yet my training, such as it was, was not of much more value than 
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was Egyptology, for in the Sudan I was not actually digging prehistoric 
remains. Nubia had been part of the literate world for five thousand 
years. There were abundant historical records relating to some peri- 
ods of history, and these had to be taken into account, along with the 
archaeological remains, with which they didn’t always agree. I was also 
to find, in time, that conventional anthropological theory would only 
carry me so far in understanding and interpreting the remains I dug, 
remains that reflected the influence of several different civilizations at 
different times in history. 

I also did not bring the traditional methodology of the American 
prehistorian to my work, for there is a vast difference in scale between 
archaeology in the Nile Valley and archaeology in North America. You 
can’t afford the nicety of working carefully with trowels and whisk- 
brooms when there are tons of sand to be removed from huge sites— 
and when water is scheduled to rise within a few years. At the tactical 
level, I had to adapt myself, willy-nilly, to the excavation methods that 
had been traditional in this region for a century, employing masses of 
mostly unskilled laborers. This involved two factors that were entirely 
new to me: working in the context of a rigidly class-stratified society 
and learning Arabic. What I did bring to the Sudan campaign from 
my American background was an outlook—a set of value orienta- 
tions—rather than a specific theoretical orientation or a methodol- 
ogy. Instead, I developed and/or learned those as I went along. 

My relationship with UNESCO during those years is not easy to 
characterize, for it was always ambiguous. I always checked in at the 
Paris headquarters on my way to and from home leave, and I also sub- 
mitted a semiannual report of my doings. Many people knew unoffi- 
cially that I was doing archaeology, but it was never mentioned in my 
reports, for it was not in my terms of employment. Early on, I was told 
at headquarters, “We’re not in the business of supplying archaeologists 
to member states, who ought to have their own.” So I wrote instead 
about our documentation center and about “liaising” with the foreign 
expeditions and with the Sudanese government. “Formulating,” “cir- 
culating,” and “implementing’—buzzwords dear to the hearts of all 
bureaucrats—were the keywords in my reports. But in my position as 
middleman, or “hinge man,” | could sometimes win concessions from 
UNESCO by telling them what the Sudan wanted and sometimes win 
concessions from the Sudan by telling them what UNESCO expected. 
It was, in short, a classic case of structural ambiguity, colluded in by 
nearly all parties because they could recognize the benefits. 
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While I always felt grateful to UNESCO for offering me the Sudan 
position, I never developed any sense of institutional loyalty—nor did 
many other employees of the organization. When we came to know 
other UN personnel in Khartoum, with the World Health Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organization, and the Food and Agri- 
cultural Organization, we found that most felt the same way about 
their agencies as we did. They were all cumbersome bureaucracies, 
top-heavy at the headquarters level but without very effective leader- 
ship at the top. The agency chiefs had not come up through the ranks; 
they were outsiders who owed their positions to the machinations of 
international politics. As a result they were often resented by their 
subordinates. But the chiefs couldn’t have exerted strong leadership 
if they had wanted to, because the organizational structures were 
designed to prevent it. All the UN agencies were created in the imme- 
diate aftermath of World War II, when the world was in headlong 
retreat from the Fiihrerprinzip that had caused so much disaster. 


Home in Wadi Halfa 

Wadi Halfa before its inundation was a town of about ten thousand 
inhabitants, situated some fifteen miles south of the Egyptian border. 
It was the only town, as distinguished from a village, for more than a 
hundred miles in any direction and owed its existence to its location 
just below the second of the famous Nile Cataracts. These are, techni- 
cally, not waterfalls or cascades but successions of rapids, rocky and 
treacherous enough to preclude navigation on the river during most of 
the year. As a result, cargoes as well as passengers coming from Egypt 
to the Sudan—the country’s main supply line for many years—trav- 
eled by steamer as far as Wadi Halfa and from there transferred to 
trains for the remainder of their journey. 

Wadi Halfa was a fairly typical Near Eastern market town, supplying 
the mercantile goods needed by the inhabitants of more than a hun- 
dred villages. The centerpiece of the town was asuk, a street four blocks 
long with small shops along both sides. Around it were the residences 
of the town’s substantial merchant population—a typically varied mix- 
ture of Nubians, other Sudanese, Egyptians, both Muslim and Coptic, 
Lebanese, and one Greek. There was a central mosque and a couple of 
smaller ones in outlying areas, a Coptic church, and, very prominently, 
the tomb of an important Muslim saint. Along the Nile riverfront were 
the residences and offices of various government officials, for Wadi 
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The redoubtable Gamal Muhammad 
Hassan—“Mr. Fixit.” Photographed in 
a boat crossing the Nile, 1978. Author’s 
photograph. 


Halfa was a district administrative 
capital. The riverfront area, devel- 
oped and inhabited by British colo- 
nial administrators, boasted lawns, 
trees, and flower gardens, as did 
the small riverside hotel nearby. 
Otherwise the town was treeless, 
grassless, and dusty; like the rest of 
the country, it was very much lack- 
ing in immediate visual appeal. The 
only paved street was the one lead- 
ing through the suk. 

Wadi Halfa was nevertheless to be the “capital” of our archaeologi- 
cal survey of Sudanese Nubia for five years, for it was centrally located 
within the area most immediately threatened by the Aswan Dam 
waters. It was here that we established the command office where we 
kept our comprehensive site file and our aerial photos and mosaic and 
where we cleaned, cataloged, and stored our finds from the field. And, 
for all its lack of outward appeal, the town became for us the nearest 
equivalent to “bright lights” during the months of fieldwork when we 
were living in the villages. Here we could take a shower, eat a meal in 
the town’s one tiny café, and, on very special occasions, patronize the 
hotel. This became important to us after our sons were born, because 
we could take them to play in the hotel gardens. We always referred to 
our residence in Wadi Halfa as our “townhouse.” 

We arrived in Halfa (as everyone called it) by train, shortly after 
New Year in 1960. It was the first of more than twenty times that we 
were to make that journey in years to come, although later, when air 
service was introduced, we sometimes flew. According to the railway 
timetable the six-hundred-mile trip from Khartoum was supposed to 
take 20 hours, but it seldom took less than 24 and not infrequently 
took as much as 30. There were two (later three) trains a week in either 
direction, and that was normally the total extent of rail traffic. 

Travel by train in the Sudan was an experience not to be forgotten. 
It was not uncomfortable for us in one sense, because the Antiquities 
Service always booked us a sleeper compartment. But there was no 
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air-conditioning; such cooling as there was came from small oscillat- 
ing fans. In summer we found the best way to keep halfway cool was to 
take off all our clothes and cover ourselves with wet towels, with which 
the compartments were happily supplied. But the real inconvenience 
was the dust, which seeped in constantly around the windows and 
doors and soon coated pretty much everything and everyone. The best 
feature of train travel was the dining cars, which served surprisingly 
good meals, always beginning with chilled lime juice and then a fish 
course and ending with flan. The menus had been decided in British 
days and had never been changed. Because they included bacon, many 
proper Muslims wouldn’t eat in the dining car, and we sometimes had 
it all to ourselves. 

Arrived in Wadi Halfa, we were met at the station by the redoubt- 
able Gamal Ahmed Hassan, who was to play a very large part in almost 
every aspect of our lives in years to come. He was probably the sin- 
gle most unforgettable character I’ve ever known. His official title 
was clerk of the Antiquities Service, but on the side he was a facto- 
tum to put Figaro to shame. In this out-of-the-way place, where there 
was seemingly always a shortage of everything, there was nothing 
he couldn't find or buy for you, at a price. Since in the context of the 
salvage campaign time was everything and money secondary, Gamal 
became invaluable not only to us but also to all the foreign archaeo- 
logical expeditions. It was he, most of the time, who found houses, 
servants, furniture, and whatever else they might require. “Mr. Fixit,” 
our friend Vercoutter called him. 

I can’t resist telling a couple of stories about Gamal, to convey 
something of his unique character. There was no bank in Wadi Halfa, 
but Gamal could always cash a check for you, in any amount you 
wanted to name. He always wore a jelabiya, as a proper Muslim should, 
with a seemingly inexhaustible roll of bills in its deep pockets. Not 
infrequently he would urge you to write a larger check than you had 
planned. We found in time that he sold those checks, for slightly more 
than their face value, to the merchants in the suk, who used them 
in place of money orders to transmit funds to their banks in Khar- 
toum. Actual money orders were available from the post office, but 
Gamal sold our checks for a lower price than the cost of an equivalent 
money order. 

On one occasion when Nettie and I were embarking in a sailboat to 
cross the Nile, in company with Gamal and with our antiquities inspec- 
tor, Negm el-Din Sherif, the inspector reached into his pants pocket 
and exclaimed, “My God, I’ve lost my wallet!” Quick as a flash Gamal 
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asked, “How much was in it?” Negm el-Din replied, “About twenty-five 
pounds, I think.” “I'll give you ten pounds for the rights to it if it’s not 
found by sundown,” was Gamal’s response. 

When we arrived in Halfa, Gamal had, with his characteristic 
thoroughness, already rented a house and engaged a cook and a saf- 
fragi (table waiter, dishwasher, and all-purpose servant) for us. He 
had even gone a step further and hired a small crew of men to clean 
out a plundered rock tomb in a village north of Wadi Halfa, expect- 
ing that I would immediately take over and carry on the dig. Gamal 
was not an archaeologist (the Antiquities Service had borrowed him 
from the Education Department), but he was operating on the fairly 
common assumption in those parts that in archaeology you just find 
something obvious and start digging. Some of the foreign expeditions 
that worked in the Sudan, and even more in Egypt, actually worked on 
pretty much that assumption. But, though ignorant of the needs of 
the archaeological campaign, I was nevertheless sure that this was not 
the sort of thing we ought to waste our efforts on. However, I had no 
Arabic at that time, and I had to let the dig run on for a couple of days 
before I found out how to stop it. 

Our townhouse in Wadi Halfa was a square or rectangular build- 
ing comprising six rooms of nearly identical size, none of which was 
designed for any specific function. Nettie and I took one of the three 
front rooms as our bedroom, one of the others became the bedroom 
for our boys, after they came along, and the room in between served 
both as my office when I worked at home in the evenings and as our 
sitting room when we had guests. One of the back rooms was the 
dining room, another was the bedroom for our two young European 
assistants, and the room between those two, which was unwalled at 
the back, was where our kerosene refrigerator stood and also where we 
worked on sorting potsherds. 

Once our fieldwork was under way, we used the townhouse mainly 
on Fridays, this being the Muslim Sabbath when we did not dig. There 
was no set routine, but as a general rule Jan, Hans, or I would come in 
from the field camp each Thursday afternoon to spend the following 
day in town. On those occasions there were three jobs to be done: to 
bring in and store the finds excavated during the week, to enter the 
sites we had recorded into the site files and on the aerial mosaic, and 
to develop and print photos. This was a necessity that could not be 
postponed; in those rough working conditions, and with our primi- 
tive darkroom, we could never take it for granted that photos would 
develop properly. We always wanted to make sure, before we finally 
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left any site, that we had the photos needed for the record. As all 
archaeologists know, photos are perhaps the single most important 
part of archaeological documentation, because they are your only way 
to prove that you found what you said you found. 

Wadi Halfa’s main street, running through the suk, ended at a large 
building that had been designed as a museum, though it had not func- 
tioned as one for a long time. Apart from the offices of the Sudan’s 
only inspector of antiquities and his clerk, Gamal, the museum was 
used solely for equipment storage. We took over one of its largest 
rooms for our documentation center, as we liked to call it, and here we 
installed our site files, our aerial mosaics (mounted on the wall), and 
our stereographic and drafting equipment. Another room was fitted 
with shelves to accommodate our archaeological finds, and a third 
eventually became our darkroom. 


Social Orientation 

After I had stopped the unwanted dig in the plundered tomb, we spent 
a week or more getting ourselves set up, both in the house and in the 
office. Like everyone who comes to work in that part of the world, we 
found ourselves from day one enmeshed in a complex web of human 
relationships and had to learn how to deal with them. We learned, 
slowly, that all relationships in that part of the world are basically per- 
sonal—even those between employer and employee, or between seller 
and buyer. People relate to you in terms of what you are, not what you 
do, and by your feelings much more than by your thoughts. If you are 
all right, then whatever you want to do is usually all right. I was to take 
advantage of this many times in years to come. 

For an American, the first requirement is to recognize that you're 
in a rigidly stratified society, and to learn both the limitations and the 
possibilities therein. I had been in one before, in the navy, but on that 
occasion | was at the bottom of the pecking order. Here, by virtue of 
my education and my UNESCO status, I was very near the top. Like 
most Americans, Nettie and I were accustomed to doing almost every- 
thing for ourselves, but this was now out of the question. There were 
many things we could order and have done for us as a matter or course, 
and there were also a good many things that we couldn't do for our- 
selves because our status wouldn't allow it. 

Nettie had always done all our cooking and housekeeping, and she 
took charge of the Wadi Halfa household as a matter of course. But 
this no longer meant cooking and housekeeping; it meant telling the 
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cook what to buy, what to cook, and how to cook it, giving the saffragi 
instructions about cleaning and other chores, and keeping the house- 
hold accounts. In principle, as good proletarians, we didn’t like the idea 
of being waited on by servants, but here they were a practical neces- 
sity, for two reasons. First, our status demanded it; second, it would 
have been unnecessary and inappropriate to waste Nettie’s talents on 
domestic chores, for which others could be hired, when they could be 
devoted to archaeological jobs, for which others could not be hired. 

Americans, proud of their self-sufficiency, have sometimes been 
tempted to show their Arab neighbors that they really don’t need help, 
by repairing their own cars or cooking their own meals. But this isn’t 
appreciated, it’s resented. It’s not a question of whether you can do 
things for yourself; you owe it to others to employ them because it’s 
their livelihood. This “code of honor” is nicely summed up in a satiric 
verse by Hillaire Belloc: 


Lord Finchley tried to fix the electric light 
Himself; it struck him dead, and serve him right. 
It is the business of the wealthy man 

To give employment to the artisan. 


There was only one circumstance in which I deliberately violated 
this “code,” and it’s worth recounting for the light it sheds on the Near 
Eastern peasant mentality. Several times in the course of our survey 
we had to move our field camp from one village to another, and this 
meant loading practically everything we owned—kerosene refrigera- 
tor, camp furniture, kitchen equipment, ceramic water jars, pressure 
lamps, bedding, and god-knows-what-else—into the back of our one 
Land Rover pickup. The first couple of times this happened I let our 
laborers do the loading, as the code required, with predictably disas- 
trous results. Arabs are careful and thoughtful in their relations with 
people but not with things. If they break, it’s God’s will. 

In my trader days I had a lot of experience loading a truck with 
all kinds of goods, for travel over rough roads, and I determined to 
use that expertise the next time we moved. I therefore declared in 
the most authoritarian tones that I was going to load the goddamn 
truck, and no argument. The laborers protested anyhow, but my 
authority in the end could not be overridden. I stood in the back of the 
pickup and directed the laborers to bring me things one at a time as I 
indicted them, loading, of course, the biggest and heaviest objects on 
the bottom and toward the front and the most fragile on top. I then 
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tied the load myself, using a good deal more rope than had been used 
previously. 

When we arrived at our destination and nothing was broken, it was 
regarded by one and all, quite literally, as a miracle. But not because of 
any special knowledge or know-how on my part; it was a divine gift— 
one more manifestation of the baraka that is so central to Muslim reli- 
gious thought. Some have it and some don’t, and no one knows why. 
Thereafter, the laborers not only accepted my gift, but were proud of 
it. On a later occasion when I was loading up, some villagers who were 
standing nearby admonished my laborers: “Hey, he shouldn’t be doing 
that; that’s your job.” But they replied, in effect, “No, no—he’s special. 
He has the Gift.” 

Our field seasons generally lasted from October until late March 
or April, both the starting and the quitting dates being determined 
by when the average daily temperature dropped below or rose above 
100°F. After that we shut down our field camps and moved every- 
thing back to our townhouse, where the next weeks were spent doing 
“catch-up” work. There were typically several aspects to this, including 
completing and transcribing excavation notes, inking up field plans, 
developing and printing the last photos, cleaning and field registering 
any backlog of artifacts, and bringing the site files up to date. As the 
foreign expeditions left, one by one, at the end of their seasons, we got 
from them as much documentation as they would give us in regard to 
their work and entered their sites into our files along with our own. 
After the first two field seasons especially, I also spent a lot of time 
sorting potsherds and creating my initial pottery typology. 

At the end of each season we were required to produce a report 
on our work, for publication in the annual journal Kush, published by 
the Antiquities Service. For the purpose of writing these, we always 
went to Khartoum for part of the summer in order to make use of the 
Antiquities Service library. This allowed us to relate our findings to 
previously done and published work. We found, however, that we had 
to return to Halfa to complete the maps and line drawings to accom- 
pany our reports, because late summer is the beginning of the “rainy” 
season in Khartoum. There isn’t really a lot of rain, just leaden skies 
and dense, oppressive humidity every day. Your hand and arm, like 
the rest of you, are constantly sweating, and the drawing paper under 
your hand soon becomes spongy, so that ink lines blur (this was before 
mylar and other waterproof drawing media). In Wadi Halfa, however, 
there was no rainy season, and daily humidity rarely exceeded 25 per- 
cent, so drawing there was not a problem. 
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It was always easy to find housing in Khartoum during the summer. 
In those days, before air-conditioning (which was just beginning to 
appear in a few of the most expensive homes), the Sudan was con- 
sidered uninhabitable for Europeans during the hottest months. The 
numerous foreign employees of the government were given home leave 
for the entire summer, as they had been under the British colonial 
regime, and they were happy to find someone to sublet and look after 
their homes during their absence. 

As UN employees Nettie and I were ourselves entitled to home 
leave every other year, though not for the full summer. We took those 
leaves in 1960, 1962, and 1964, and during the first two of them our 
two sons were born, in Nettie’s old hometown, Tulsa. But that is a 
story for later. 


THE NUBIANS 

Apart from the merchants in Wadi Halfa, the people of the northern 
Sudan—our principal neighbors for five years—were all Nubians. 
They are a self-consciously distinct ethnic group, who today inhabit 
the northernmost part of the Sudan and the adjoining southern part 
of Egypt, although in earlier times they extended much farther to the 
south. They look like all the other northern Sudanese (whose ances- 
tors were also Nubians), exhibiting the same blend of African and 
Mediterranean genetic elements. What sets them apart from their 
neighbors, north and south, is their native language, the surviving 
remnant of a once-widespread family belonging to the African Nilo- 
Saharan stock. Most if not all of the peoples from Khartoum north- 
ward once spoke Nubian languages, but those in the central part of the 
country have been Arabized, following the migration of tribal groups 
from the Arabian Peninsula, and have lost their older languages. They 
no longer call themselves, or are called, Nubians. The older language 
survives today only as an enclave in the Sudanese-Egyptian border 
region, surrounded by Arabic speakers on all sides.’ 

The other thing that sets Nubians apart from other northern 
Sudanese is their sense of historical identity. Most Arab Sudanese 
simply dismiss the pre-Islamic past as the “age of ignorance,” as ortho- 
dox Islam insists. The Nubians on the other hand identify themselves 
consciously as heirs and successors to all the earlier civilizations— 
Pharaonic, Kushite, and Christian—that preceded the coming of 
Islam. They are right in this, for Nubia for four thousand years has 
always been a part of the literate, civilized world, albeit at the edge of 
it. To outsiders it was known in ancient (and biblical) times as Kush, to 
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classical Greeks and Romans as Aethiopia, and since the Middle Ages 
as Nubia (en-Nouba in colloquial Arabic). By whatever name, the liter- 
ate neighboring peoples have always acknowledged that these people 
are civilized like themselves. Two ideas have therefore always domi- 
nated the Nubian self-consciousness: that of being the equal of their 
civilized neighbors to the north and that of being superior to their 
tribal neighbors to the south. 

This sense of identity, based more than anything else on their liter- 
acy, has led the Nubians in the modern era to put special emphasis on 
education. As a result, Nubians, who constitute about 3 percent of the 
Sudan's total population, came to occupy a high percentage of govern- 
ment posts under the British colonial regime. At the time of our arrival 
they constituted go percent of the faculty at Khartoum University and 
an absolute majority of the University Senate. Gamal Mohammed 
Ahmed, from the humble Nubian village of Serra, went on to become 
one of the Arab world’s most respected authors and diplomats. Among 
many accomplishments, he served as the Sudan’s ambassador to the 
UN and translated the Federalist Papers into Arabic. (In the last years 
of his life he began translating my own book, Nubia, Corridor to Africa, 
into Arabic but unfortunately did not live to complete the task.) 

But in our fieldwork, our contacts were of course mainly with the 
illiterate peasant villagers rather than the intelligentsia. They made up 
nearly all our archaeological labor force but were also our neighbors, 
servants, landlords, and friends. Virtually without exception, they 
exhibited two qualities for which even the most uneducated Nubians 
are famous: cleanliness and honesty. At several points in the course 
of our work we rented village houses, which the owners were only too 
glad to vacate for us for the sake of a few pounds’ monthly rent. No 
amount of cleaning was required; we could move in as soon as the ear- 
lier occupants moved out. And during all our time in Nubia, we never 
had to lock a door; indeed, some village houses didn’t have locks. It is 
for those two qualities, cleanliness and honesty, that Nubians have 
long been prized as servants throughout the Arab world. Until a gener- 
ation ago, they made up nearly all the service staff in Egyptian hotels. 
They had and have, in addition, the tradition of hospitality that is 
characteristic of all Near Eastern peoples. 

The ideal of hospitality includes the specific belief that no inter- 
personal interaction should take place until food or drink has been 
served, or at least offered. It is a universal experience, even in the most 
instrumental situations (such as visiting a government office to get a 
permit or a shop to make any but the smallest purchase), to be asked, 
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“Coffee or tea?” before any other business is transacted. In most cir- 
cumstances, moreover, it is impolite, or even insulting, to refuse. You 
don’t necessarily have to drink the Turkish coffee or the tea (which is 
half sugar), but you should accept it. As it happens Nettie can’t abide 
Turkish coffee, so it was a fairly common experience, as we sat side by 
side, for me to drink my cup, after which we'd surreptitiously switch 
cups, and Id drink hers. 

The tradition of hospitality sometimes had amusing, not to say 
awkward, consequences. In this as in all stratified societies, it is a 
special honor to entertain persons of higher status, and as we, the 
khawaja (essentially, European or American) excavation bosses walked 
through a village, it was a common experience to be invited into a vil- 
lager’s home, sometimes in quite insistent terms. If we accepted, we 
would be ceremoniously escorted into the hosh, a special room nor- 
mally reserved for entertaining guests. The room is traditionally for 
men only, but we found that the Sudanese, and Arabs generally, deal 
with the seeming paradox of women in what are traditionally male 
professions by treating them as honorary males. 

But it would sometimes happen that there was no suitable food 
or tea in the house—a circumstance that did not, however, deter an 
invitation. Seated sedately on a bed in the hosh, we would hear whis- 
pering in the back rooms, followed by the patter of little feet outside, 
as one of the children was sent post-haste to a neighbor’s or relative’s 
house to borrow some biscuits and tea. Meanwhile, a battery-powered 
radio, usually playing at top volume, would be brought in to entertain 
us, but otherwise we would be entirely alone until the food arrived. I 
can remember a couple of times sitting in that awkward isolation for 
as much as twenty minutes. 

To say that Nubians are honest is not to say that they always tell 
the literal truth, as we in the West understand it. Like all Near East- 
ern peoples, they use words not so much to convey information as to 
create a desired reaction in the hearer. A Nubian, or any Arab, has not 
necessarily lied when he says that your friend will be coming in a few 
minutes, when in fact he has gone for the day, if the words are pleasing 
to you, whereas the truth would make you angry. One of the many 
lessons Nettie and I had to learn in the Sudan was when words, includ- 
ing especially invitations, are and are not to be taken literally—and if 
possible to decode the messages that are not evident on the surface. 

The Nubian population at the time of our work numbered about 
two hundred thousand, about one quarter of whom lived in Egypt and 
the remainder in the Sudan. Except for small enclaves of emigrant 
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workers in Cairo, Alexandria, and Khartoum, the entire Nubian popu- 
lation lived in villages along the banks of the Nile, from a point just 
south of Aswan in Egypt to a point about five hundred miles upriver, 
in the Sudan. The vast majority were small freehold peasant farmers, 
for there was little commerce and no industry in their country. But 
many families received a considerable part of their income in the form 
of money sent or brought home by relatives working in the cities of 
Egypt and the Sudan. 

It was specifically with these people, their archaeology, history, and 
ethnography, that I was to become involved and identified over the 
remainder of my professional career. The identification has become so 
complete that I have been declared an “honorary Nubian”; my book 
Nubia, Corridor to Africa, has been translated into Arabic; and I am 
patron to the Nubian Studies and Research Center in Cairo and also 
honorary president, for life, of the Sudan Archaeological Research 
Society. But that is a story for later pages; it didn’t develop overnight. 


The Field Camps 
Two decisions determined the beginning point of our fieldwork, in 
January of 1960. One was the obvious decision to begin the survey at 
the Egyptian border and work southward—the direction in which the 
rising water would advance. The second, which I mentioned earlier, 
was to begin work on the west bank of the Nile before shifting to the 
east. Through an accident of topography, throughout this reach the 
Nile flows in a generally north-northeasterly direction, while the wind, 
which is nearly continual, blows directly out of the north. It pushes 
along with it a load of coarse golden sand, eroded from the Nubian 
Sandstone formation that underlies most of the country. The sand, 
however, is so heavy that it doesn’t travel through the air but rather 
tumbles or rolls along the ground surface, and it doesn’t carry any 
distance over water. The result is that the area along the east bank— 
essentially the lee side—is largely free from sand overburden, as are 
the numerous islands in the river. It is precisely the deep sand deposit 
that has protected west bank sites from the centuries of wind erosion 
and spoliation that has taken place on the other side of the river. It has 
also, of course, made a lot of them very difficult to find. 
Once we had decided where to start, two logistical considerations 
became paramount. One was that we would need a headquarters in 
the field, reasonably close to our worksites. The other was that we 
would need some kind of motor transport if we didn’t want to spend 
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most of every day walking to and from the sites. The first of these was 
easily managed, for there were villages every few miles along the west 
bank and houses available to rent. The second was more of a prob- 
lem, since there was no road on the west bank, and no car ferry north 
of Kerma, some two hundred miles upriver. However, after ten days 
or so, the Antiquities Service managed somehow to get a Land Rover 
pickup across to the west bank. Notwithstanding the lack of roads, 
there was no real difficulty driving just about anywhere over the desert 
sands, with occasional recourse to four-wheel drive. 

Immediately adjoining the Egyptian border, on the west bank, was 
the village of Faras, where we established the first of our four field 
camps. We subsequently moved our field camp southward as the sur- 
vey progressed, once in the second season and twice in the third. The 
field houses that we lived in were fairly different in the details of their 
design, but they had the basic characteristics of all Nubian village 
houses. They were built of coursed adobe (not mud brick, as in Egyp- 
tian villages), with packed mud floors. The flat roofs were of palm logs 
overlain by palm thatch, with mud on top of that. There was no glass 
in the few windows, but they could be closed with wooden shutters 
in strong winds. There was no functional differentiation among the 
rooms; we chose for our own convenience which ones were to be bed- 
rooms, dining room, kitchen, and storeroom. 

All the housing arrangements, like just about all other logistics dur- 
ing the campaign, were made for us by the Antiquities Service, which 
is to say, by Gamal. There were only two modifications that we made. 
We covered the mud floors with about an inch of clean desert sand, 
which could be scooped up in abundance right outside our door. This 
kept the floors from being broken up, as we were daily going in and out 
carrying heavy equipment, as well as sherds and other finds. The other 
modification, for which the owners were more grateful, was to nail up 
plastic mesh screen on the windows. 

There were, needless to say, no modern conveniences in the villages. 
Our water was carried from the Nile, by donkey-back, and stored in 
large pottery jars called zirs. These vessels, two to three feet tall, stood 
in wrought-iron racks so that their pointed bottoms were about eigh- 
teen inches off the ground, allowing a bucket to be placed underneath. 
The vessels were designed to drip continually, and the water that 
collected underneath was as clean as that from any municipal water 
supply, as well as deliciously cool. During all our time in the field, this 
was the only filtration we adults ever needed, although Nettie boiled 
water for the children when they were small. 
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All cooking was done over pressure stoves, and our light at night 
came from pressure lanterns. These didn’t run on unleaded gas, like 
Coleman stoves in America; they ran on kerosene and had to be primed 
by burning a small amount of alcohol to preheat the tubing. We also 
had a kerosene refrigerator, whose wick needed frequent trimming if it 
was to function effectively. Nubian houses didn’t have toilet facilities, 
as all the inhabitants just used the desert outside, but the Antiquities 
Service had rigged up for us a little outhouse, made of straw matting, 
with a wooden seat and bucket underneath. 

We had servants in the field camps just as we did in our townhouse, 
a cook and a saffragi who performed the same functions as in town. 
Additional servants were a water carrier, who had to make several 
trips a day from the river, and a toilet cleaner. Our field situation was 
therefore, by American standards, decidedly anomalous, combining 
aspects of upper-class and lower-class life. We were living in the most 
physically primitive circumstances, yet had servants who did all the 
cooking, cleaning, and washing. This wasn’t looked on as anomalous 
in the Sudan, however, where primitive physical conditions were 
more the rule than the exception, yet where members of the educated 
classes had servants as a matter of course. Our situation was much like 
that of British colonial officials in the outstations of earlier years who 
prided themselves on roughing it but wouldn’t go anywhere without 
servants. 

Our camp furniture consisted of trestle tables, backless stools, and 
sets of open shelves, all locally made and unpainted. We also had a 
few very basic steel chairs, also locally made. Our beds were angareebs, 
the native beds of the Sudan, made from a mesh of palm-fiber rope 
stretched tightly across a wooden frame in a crisscross pattern. Our 
clothing was kept on the shelves and in locally made steel chests that 
functioned as footlockers. 

Our lives while in the town of Wadi Halfa were pretty quiet and 
orderly but nothing compared to what they were in the field camps. 
Our activities and our thoughts were totally occupied by the work, for 
there was nothing else to think about or to do. Of course, it was dif- 
ferent for Nettie, who had the management of the household to look 
after, as well as two small boys after they appeared. We were occasion- 
ally bored, when nothing much was turning up on the digs, but that 
was rare. Everything was a totally new and therefore exciting experi- 
ence, for our field assistants as well as ourselves. 

Six days a week we got up at around 5:30 and had a quick cup of 
coffee or hot chocolate before setting out for the dig site. If it wasn’t 
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too far from the house, we’d come back for a real breakfast during the 
break from 9:00 to 9:30, which was the time when the laborers had 
breakfast. Other times, we just took along a snack. We came back for 
lunch after work ended at 2:00, bringing with us the day’s accumula- 
tion of artifacts and sherds. This was the end of the digging day, but 
there was still plenty for us to do. 

For us, as for the laborers, lunch was the big meal of the day. After 
lunch we generally took a nap, especially in the hotter months, and 
then got up for tea around 4:00 or 4:30. We got so thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the habit of afternoon tea that Nettie and I have kept it up 
ever since. After tea, we used the last of the daylight hours for sherd 
sorting and artifact cataloging. We had a light evening meal between 
6:00 and 7:00 and then often went promptly to bed. Sometimes, how- 
ever, I stayed up for an hour or so to bring field notes or maps up to 
date, working by the light of a pressure lantern hanging from a nail in 
the wall. We were likely to end our day by reading in bed for an hour or 
so, again by the light of a lantern. 

Our routine was broken on Fridays, the Muslim Sabbath. Some- 
times we went to Wadi Halfa to bring in our collections and update our 
site files, and incidentally take a shower. At other times we visited the 
site and the camp of one of the foreign expeditions, or some of their 
people came to us. These occasions were always informative, even 
necessary to keep up with what was going on, but they were also quite 
convivial. We prepared special meals for our visitors, or they for us, and 
plenty of wine and other spirits were served. There was no difficulty 
obtaining wine and spirits in the Sudan in those days before Shari'a 
law was imposed, but the foreign expeditions also usually brought a 
considerable supply with them. Our Polish colleagues were especially 
lavish in this regard, and we rarely left their camp without a pretty 
good buzz. Through those visits bonds of camaraderie and friendship 
were forged that have lasted down to the present day. All of us were 
living in village mud houses, sharing a common lifestyle, and engaged 
in a common enterprise to which we were fervently dedicated. 

The main discomfort that we endured during the winter months 
was cold; there was no way to deal with it except by bundling up. Mud 
houses are fine for keeping out the heat, but they definitely don’t keep 
out the cold—rather, they keep it in. Fortunately, we had plenty of 
bedding; what I mainly remember are cold meals (not the food but us). 
Another discomfort was caused by the fairly frequent windstorms. 
On those occasions we closed the shutters, but they were anything 
but tight, and loads of fine, brown dust blew in through the cracks. It 
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wasn't the clean sand from the desert but alluvial silt from the nearby 
floodplain. There were a couple of mornings when we woke up with a 
solid coating of the stuff all over us and everything else. Windstorms 
were a major problem on the digs, as well as in camp, and I have vivid 
memories of putting three or four iron weights on my maps, to hold 
them down on the plane table, and of continually brushing dirt away 
in order to draw on them. 


The Survey Seasons 

[had estimated that the initial phase of our salvage operation, the West 
Bank Survey from Faras to Gemai—the most immediately threatened 
fifty-mile stretch—would take five seasons. In fact, we completed it in 
three, due largely to the fact that six foreign expeditions arrived and 
took up concessions in the area where we had thought we might have 
to work. Our fourth and fifth seasons were devoted entirely to the 
more thorough excavation of three sites that merited extensive work 
and that foreign colleagues had not asked for. For a variety or reasons, 
in part having to do with location, we conducted these digs by “com- 
muting” daily from Wadi Halfa rather than from field camps. 

For me, each of the three survey seasons was very different from 
its predecessor. The first season was devoted almost wholly to the 
excavation of a single site while the survey as we had planned it was 
carried on by my two young colleagues. During the second season, I did 
relatively little actual digging and was primarily engaged in preparing 
contour maps of the threatened area, due to rather peculiar circum- 
stances that I’ll explain presently. It was only in the third season that 
I was fully engaged from start to finish in survey on the same basis as 
my Swedish assistant, Hans (Jan had left us by this time). 


FIRST SEASON 
The west bank village of Faras, where our fieldwork began in January 
1960, was at the center of the richest archaeological district in the 
northern Sudan. It had been the site of extensive Oxford University 
excavations between 1910 and 1912, and we of course had thoroughly 
familiarized ourselves with the publications on that work. We never- 
theless spent the first couple of weeks in the field looking around the 
Faras area, to see if there were any additional sites that merited atten- 
tion. The first one that engaged my interest was a medieval pottery 
factory, which lay less than a hundred yards from the Egyptian frontier. 
The Faras Potteries, sonamed, had been very incompletely excavated 
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by the Oxford University Expedition. It was a sprawling mud-brick 
complex that had grown by accretion over some three centuries and 
undergone a dramatic transformation. It began as a small monastery, 
or at least some kind of religious establishment, where the inhabitants 
made pottery ona small scale for their own use. Then, after a flood, the 
monks (if such they were) moved to higher ground, and the original 
complex was converted in its entirety to making pottery. Eventually it 
came to boast a line of six cylindrical, updraught kilns, of a type still 
used in Middle Egypt today. Pottery-making apparatus was installed 
in many of the former monastery rooms as well. 

The site grabbed my interest for several reasons. To begin with, it 
was much larger than anything I had previously dug, and very much 
better preserved. The deposits were unmistakably stratified, some- 
thing not mentioned in the Oxford report, and I discovered that I had 
a nose for stratigraphy, much as had my Arizona mentor, Emil Haury. 
The place had also grown laterally by accretion over the course of cen- 
turies, and I was fascinated to work out the sequence of development. 
And the kilns, one of which was fully intact, were something entirely 
new in my experience. 

Then there was the pottery itself. The Oxford team had not dug 
below the uppermost floor surfaces in any of the rooms,® and had 
mostly failed to find the very large numbers of vessels, in all stages 
of completion, that were left behind when the potters left—appar- 
ently in a hurry. The Faras Potteries, as I was to discover, had been 
the main place where the beautiful and highly decorated wares of the 
early medieval period were made, and from which they were traded 
for hundreds of miles up and down the Nile. These vessels, mostly 
white or yellow with designs in dark brown and red, were decorated 
in ornate patterns, many of them adapted from medieval illuminated 
manuscripts. The color combinations and even some of the designs 
reminded me of Pueblo III and especially of Pueblo IV pottery from 
northern Arizona, a factor that may have contributed further to my 
interest in the dig. The finds from the Faras Potteries still comprise by 
far the largest extant collection of early Christian Nubian vessels; they 
are now on display in the National Museum in Khartoum. 

Most important of all, in my mind, was the sequence of pottery 
development exhibited in the different strata at Faras. In the South- 
west I had been accustomed, like all archaeologists, to rely on pottery 
wares as the main basis for dating sites, but I had soon noticed that 
there was no ceramic typology for medieval Nubia that would allow 
for similar dating. The Christian Nubian period had lasted nearly a 
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thousand years, yet no one had worked out the internal chronology— 
one could only say that a site was Christian or it wasn’t. The stratified 
deposits at the Potteries provided a start for developing both a pot- 
tery typology and a cultural chronology, both of which in time became 
major preoccupations of mine. 

Once started, I stayed with the Potteries excavation through the 
whole first field season and only discontinued, reluctantly, in April, 
when the weather got too hot. In view of the hundreds of other sites 
that still lay ahead of us, this allocation of effort ona single site seems 
quite impossible to justify, and I’m not entirely sure now what my 
rationale was. One factor, I think, was that there was still very little 
certainty about the duration of my appointment, and I was deter- 
mined to have at least one substantial achievement to my credit during 
my time in the Sudan. Another factor certainly was the importance of 
the ceramic data that I was accumulating, filling a conspicuous gap in 
the Nubian cultural picture. As much as anything, though, I think my 
continuation week after week at the Potteries was due to a stubborn 
determination never to leave a job half finished. It is something that, 
in reality, archaeologists have to do all the time, yet it’s still very hard 
for me. 

To this day I don’t quite understand how | got away with it, except 
that Commissioner Vercoutter was far away in Khartoum and pre- 
occupied with other things. He was spending much of his time trying 
to recruit foreign archaeological expeditions and to make arrange- 
ments for the relocation of the Nubian temples. In regard to my work, 
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Photographing a pottery kiln at the Faras Potteries site, 1960. Nettie K. Adams 
photograph. 
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I suppose he thought that I was an experienced field archaeologist 
and must know what I was doing. Of course, I wasn’t and didn’t, but 
I remain profoundly grateful to Jean Vercoutter (now deceased) for 
letting me stick it out at the Potteries, for the consequences were 
enormous. 

If the Potteries was of undoubted value to Nubian archaeology, it 
was doubly valuable to me as a learning experience. It was here that 
I began learning Arabic, and how to manage the labor force, with no 
one looking over my shoulder to criticize my mistakes. I’m sure I made 
quite a few of them, though they are now mostly lost in the mists of 
time. And the Potteries, above all else, launched me into what was to 
be half a lifetime of ceramic study—something in which, in my south- 
western days, I had very little interest. 

As in all my later Sudan digs, I did all the documentation myself. 
Some photography was done in the mornings while the excavation 
was in progress, but most of it, as well as note writing and mapping, 
was done in the afternoons and on Fridays. It was there that I taught 
myself the basics of plane table survey and of shooting levels with a 
transit. Nettie, though her pregnancy was beginning to show, some- 
times came out to help me, either holding the stadia rod or taking 
the level readings. I did most horizontal survey by triangulation from 
fixed points. Later, drawing up the site plans for publication, I also 
taught myself technical drawing. 

Meanwhile, my two UNESCO colleagues, Jan Verwers and Hans- 
Ake Nordstrém, joined us—Jan in March and Hans in April. I turned 
over a part of the workforce to each of them and delegated to them the 
survey work that we were all supposed to be doing. During their fairly 
brief field season, they recorded a total of twenty-three sites at Faras 
and the neighboring village of Aksha, and they did some test excava- 
tion in most of them. 

The surveys carried out by Jan and Hans, and later also by me, were 
conducted entirely on foot, although we sometimes did some prelimi- 
nary scouting with our Land Rover. The basic procedure was to spread 
our laborers out in a line, with the individual men about ten yards 
apart, and then simply to begin marching southward from the point 
where we had quit the day before. Wherever potsherds, brick, bones, 
or other signs of human activity were encountered, the march would 
be stopped and the men set to work removing sand, until we could 
see what we were dealing with. A decision then had to be made, either 
on the spot on within a day or two, whether to go on digging or to 
leave off. 
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Arab custom everywhere is to eat a light snack immediately on 
arising, then a fairly heavy meal around 9:00 A.M., a main meal around 
2:00 P.M., and fairly light meal in the evening. Our digging routines 
were necessarily adapted to those customs. The working day normally 
began at 6:00 A.M. and ended at 2:00 P.M., with a half hour break for 
breakfast between 9:00 and 9:30. This was mostly for the benefit of 
the laborers rather than ourselves, for there usually wasn’t time to go 
back to our headquarters for breakfast. We used the break time for 
writing notes, mapping, or photography. During the month of Rama- 
dan, when some of the men were fasting, we shortened the workday 
to six hours, 6:00 A.M. to noon, with no breakfast break. This working 
routine suited us very well, for it left most of the afternoon free for 
updating notes and maps, field-registering finds, and the like. It did, 
however, make for a very long dry spell between breakfast at 5:30 and 
lunch at 2:30. 

I doubt if any archaeological expedition in history was as under- 
equipped as we were in that first season, either professionally or 
technically. To begin with, neither I nor my two colleagues had any 
experience either in this kind of archaeology or in the cultures we 
were investigating, nor did we have any knowledge of Arabic. And our 
excavation supplies were of the most primitive kind: we had neither 
trowels nor proper measuring tapes. For trowels, we had to substitute 
large and cumbersome knives, hand-wrought from broken car springs, 
and our only device for short measuring was a carpenter’s folding rule. 
We made glue for mending pots out of old plastic bottles, which we 
dissolved in acetone that we obtained from the Wadi Halfa clinic. 
Before the second season, | brought back from home leave most of the 
technical supplies we needed. 

At the conclusion of our first season’s fieldwork we returned to our 
Wadi Halfa townhouse to do the necessary catch-up work on our notes 
and maps and then went to Khartoum to write our articles for Kush. 
Nettie and I then took the first of our home leaves. Our son Ernest 
was born in Tulsa on August 16, and we returned to the Sudan seven 


weeks later. 


SECOND SEASON 

While we were on leave, Jean Vercoutter was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly replaced as commissioner for archaeology by his assistant, Thabit 
Hassan Thabit, through a kind of political coup. Vercoutter himself 
was on leave at the time; he was informed by letter, in France, that he 
had been replaced. We had been on friendly but not very close terms 
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with Thabit but very friendly with the Vercoutter family, and this cre- 
ated problems for me that took the best part of a year to resolve. The 
new commissioner identified me as a “Vercoutter man” and therefore 
as a potential enemy. 

Thabit announced, when we returned from leave, that he wanted to 
pull me from the field and give me an office next to his in Khartoum. 
There would have been absolutely nothing for me to do, but that was 
irrelevant; I would be effectively neutralized as a challenge to Thabit’s 
authority. “We can’t have a state within a state,” was the way he put it. 

To understand what lay behind this affair it’s necessary to recognize 
(as I only half did at the time) that in the Near East all interpersonal 
systems, whether political or economic or social, are patron-client 
systems—something I'll have more to say about in later pages. Within 
such systems all relationships are vertical, toward patrons at a higher 
level and toward clients at a lower level. There is no legitimate place for 
other persons at the same level, no sharing of power or responsibility. 
Any person who seems to be at the same level is automatically a rival 
and a potential threat. And the way to deal with a rival, if you can’t get 
rid of him, is to keep an eye on him. 

My situation was far from unique. In the Sudan at that time there 
were more than one hundred UN experts of one sort or another, and 
all but six of them were in Khartoum, though that was not where 
their expertise was needed. We used to encounter them at UN social 
functions and hear them complain that they were not doing anything 
because they weren't allowed to. They were sitting in offices alongside 
their Sudanese counterparts, where they couldn’t make waves, and 
that is precisely what Thabit had in mind for me. 

I did my best to argue with the new commissioner that my job was 
in the field, where if nothing else my two younger assistants would 
need my supervision. I didn’t, however, get anywhere until I enlisted 
a powerful ally. Torgny Save-Séderbergh, one of Europe’s most dis- 
tinguished Egyptologists, was in Khartoum at the same time, making 
preliminary arrangements for the Scandinavian Joint Expedition 
that he was to lead. He was a member of the UNESCO Executive 
Committee for the whole of the Nubian campaign and was close to 
the organization’s director-general (as well as to the Swedish king). 
I had become acquainted with him when he came out on a previous 
reconnaissance trip, and I now laid my problem before him. It was he 
who ultimately persuaded Thabit that sitting in an office in Khartoum 
wasn't part of my terms of employment and that UNESCO would not 
stand for it. 
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Eventually a rather odd compromise was reached that allowed me 
to return to Wadi Halfa and Thabit to save face. I was to go back to our 
headquarters but with my wings somewhat clipped, for I was to do no 
fieldwork. Instead, my time would be spent preparing contour maps of 
the area to be flooded, based on the aerial photos. All fieldwork would 
be left to Jan Verwers, for Hans Nordstrom had developed hepatitis in 
the previous summer and had returned to Sweden to recuperate. 

That is the way things stood until March of 1961. I did indeed 
draw the maps, a series of eleven at a scale of 1:25,000, which were 
eventually published by the Sudan Survey Department. My enforced 
confinement, as it were, also gave me time and opportunity to orga- 
nize our documentation center in a systematic fashion and to begin 
entering into our site files and onto maps and aerial photos all the 
sites found by the foreign expeditions, which had begun to arrive. I 
also sorted potsherds from the Potteries dig and laid the foundations 
for my ceramic typologies, which in time blossomed into major works. 

It was in dealing with the foreign expeditions that a new dimension 
to my position began to emerge. | had nothing to do with recruiting 
the first ones that arrived, but my knowledge of the terrain and its 
resources was now sufficient so that I could suggest what areas and 
sites might interest them, and I drew up the boundaries for most of 
their excavation concessions. Thabit, for all his distrust, mostly had to 
rely on me for this job, since I knew the possibilities better than he did. 

I also furnished maps and aerial photos to the other expeditions, 
when required, and with the help of the indefatigable Gamal I helped 
them with various other arrangements. In return I asked them to keep 
me abreast of their findings so that I could enter them in our site files. I 
visited all their field camps at least once or twice, and my knowledge of 
both French and Spanish sometimes came in handy. On one occasion 
I was asked to help negotiate the boundary between Scandinavian 
and Spanish concessions, for Save-Séderbergh spoke no Spanish, and 
the head of the Spanish mission spoke little English. It was thus not 
wholly inappropriate that, when my title was changed the following 
year, I was designated as liaison officer. 

My “house arrest” came to an end overnight—literally—in early 
March. Late one evening, about the time Nettie and I were thinking of 
retiring, there was an insistent knock at our door. There, of all people, 
stood Thabit and Save-Séderbergh, both red in the face and clearly 
annoyed. Thabit had come north to visit the various foreign expedi- 
tions, and I had already met with him earlier in the day, but I certainly 
wasn’t expecting to see him that evening. 
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It seemed that he and Torgny (as I'll call him hereafter, because I 
always did in person) had been arguing about the right to excavate a 
particular site on the east bank—a late prehistoric cemetery of the 
so-called C-Group Culture. It lay within the concession we had granted 
to the University of Chicago Oriental Institute, but neither we nor 
the Chicago people knew it was there when we drew the concession 
boundaries; it was just an accident of geography. It was not what the 
Chicago group had come to dig, while it was precisely what the Scandi- 
navians (whose concession adjoined the Chicago concession on three 
sides) were most interested in. Torgny therefore asked the Chicago 
director, Keith Seele, to let the Scandinavians dig there, but Seele was 
unwilling to relinquish it. 

Torgny, a man with a somewhat Teutonic personality, was not the 
sort to take no for an answer. He laid his case before Commissioner 
Thabit, hoping to persuade him to change the concession boundary. 
Thabit, however, declined to alter the existing arrangement, and I 
gather that the two of them argued about the matter for an hour, at 
the hotel, before Torgny suggested that they seek the opinion of the 
“UNESCO man.” 

It was my good fortune, when they arrived, that I was wearing a 
jelabiya, as I usually did in the evenings. I think it disposed Thabit to 
think that I might be on the Sudan’s side. At any rate, I listened to 
the arguments, and Nettie, with her unerring social instincts, went 
quietly off to fix coffee for us. It was clear from the start, as often hap- 
pens, that all the logic was on one side and all the law on the other. 
But much as I hated to disappoint Torgny and much as! disliked Seele, 
it seemed clear to me that I was bound to come down on the side of 
the law. I pointed out that the whole campaign was being conducted 
within a framework of antiquities law that involved the granting of 
exclusive, territorial concessions, and the legal authority of the com- 
missioner for archaeology in such matters was beyond challenge. If he 
said the matter was closed, it was closed. 

From that moment, in Thabit’s eyes, I was all right, and in that part 
of the world if you're all right, then whatever you want to do is all 
right. I told him the next day (I think) that there were three recently 
discovered pottery-making sites that I wanted to dig, and he said, 
“Sure, go ahead.” In the seasons that followed the new commissioner 
gave me just about anything I asked for, without question. In time 
he was to become my staunchest supporter, and in my last season he 
went considerably out on a limb to keep my excavation going when he 
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was under considerable pressure to shut it down for economy reasons. 
As for Torgny, he was disappointed for the moment, and very possibly 
felt betrayed, as only a few months earlier he had stood up for me 
in my confrontation with Thabit. Before long, however, the Scandina- 
vian Expedition found so many other C-Group cemeteries that they 
had everything they could wish for. Torgny too in time became a close 
friend as well as a valued colleague. He and his wife later came to visit 
us in our Kentucky home, and we were guests more than once in their 
Uppsala home. 

So my second season of fieldwork consisted of excavating three 
small pottery-making sites, in the last weeks of the season. They were 
considerably smaller than the Faras Potteries and had not been occu- 
pied for as long, but they helped me to extend my ceramic chronology 
because two of them predated the Potteries and one postdated it. 

Meanwhile, the proper west bank survey was carried on as before 
by Jan Verwers, then by Hans Nordstrom after he returned from sick 
leave. Between them, they covered a distance of about eighteen miles 
and recorded a total of 115 sites, of which 103 were new discoveries. At 
the conclusion of our season, we left as before for Khartoum, where 
this time we spent most of the summer. 


THIRD SEASON 

The third and last season of survey was the time when everything 
finally went as it should have—almost. The work was carried on from 
October to April by Hans Nordstr6ém and me, for Jan Verwers had left 
us at the end of the previous season. By this time we had the unstinting 
support of Thabit; we had a good, experienced crew of laborers; we 
had a good sense of what we should and shouldn’t be doing; and we 
had enough fluency in Arabic so that we no longer required interpre- 
tation. Also, at long last, we were given open-ended appointments by 
UNESCO, in place of the former succession of short-term appoint- 
ments that had constantly to be renewed. But this didn’t happen right 
away; it resulted from one more of those unexpected turns of fate that 
played such a part in the history of the Sudan campaign. 

I think it was sometime in November, when our operation was in 
full swing, that an askari (a member of the Sudan’s mounted camel 
corps) rode out to our field camp to deliver two telegrams, one for 
Hans and one for me. We thought it was a funny coincidence until we 
saw the contents, which were identical in the two cases. They were 
messages from UNESCO headquarters in Paris, telling us that our 
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appointments would terminate at the end of December and that we 
must be out of the country by that date, as funds wouldn't otherwise 
be provided for our travel. 

I need hardly describe our reaction to that bombshell. I turned over 
the field operation immediately to Hans, went into Halfa, and phoned 
Thabit the news. He was gratifyingly aghast, although the fault (as 
he knew) was really his, for he had neglected to ask UNESCO for our 
renewal, as was necessary at the end of each of our appointments. At 
any rate, he insisted that I should come to Khartoum right away so 
that we could sort the matter out, and | took the next train. 

I met with Thabit and the minister of education, Thabit’s boss, and 
we all agreed that a termination of the survey was out of the question. 
Thereafter, it was the minister who carried the ball; | wasn’t really much 
involved. It was he who got on the phone to Paris and made a sufficient 
row so that one of the assistant directors-general of UNESCO came 
out to quiet things down. The minister had an unanswerable argu- 
ment: “Look how much you're doing for Egypt, and now you want to 
pull out UNESCO’s only contribution to the archaeological campaign 
in the Sudan.” Thabit told me afterward, though I suspect this was a 
bit of hyperbole, that the minister threatened the Sudan’s withdrawal 
from UNESCO unless the contracts with Hans and me were renewed. 
Whatever was said, it got the job done, and Hans and I thereafter were 
on open-ended appointments. 

Our survey area for the third season included the Second Cataract 
of the Nile, an eight-mile stretch where the river’s course was broken 
into myriad small, swift-running channels interspersed with more 
than fifty rocky islands. We thought that this might pose a serious 
logistical challenge, but it didn’t. We found that several of the larger 
islands were inhabited, and many others had small patches of cultiva- 
tion along their shores. As a result there were small, homemade boats 
everywhere, a few sail-powered and others rowed. One of our major 
jobs during this season was to locate the owners of these vessels and 
arrange for their rental. One island where we worked for three weeks 
could only be reached by crossing three separate small channels, in 
three separate boats. 

Throughout the season Hans and I worked very effectively in 
tandem. While actually surveying, we generally split the labor force 
between us, each taking about twenty men. I did most of the explora- 
tion among the islands, and Hans did most of it along the mainland 
shore, though there were exceptions. Our surveys continued to follow 
the basic procedure that I described for earlier seasons, with the men 
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spread out in a line and marching southward. The islands, however, 
required some modification of this procedure, both because of their 
broken terrain and because there was very little sand overburden on 
the island sites. Most were immediately obvious to the eye, and the 
only question, after recording, was whether to dig. 

If a site was encountered that merited a major excavation effort, 
all but a few of the men were delegated to it. In those cases Hans took 
charge of all the digs in pre-Pharaonic sites (those preceding the inter- 
val of Pharaonic Egyptian occupation between about A.D. 2200 and 
1000), and I did all the later ones. We did a good deal more excavation, 
as opposed to survey, in this season than in the two preceding ones 
(always excepting the Potteries), for there was little likelihood that 
any foreign expedition would want to work in this inhospitable area. 

By the end of the season we had reached Gemai, at the upper 
limit of the immediately threatened area, and had completed in three 
years the work that I had estimated would take five. In that season 
we recorded 119 sites, of which 108 were not previously known, and 
did some excavation in the majority of them. Four of our sites—two 
settlements and two cemeteries—were excavated extensively. 

After the season Nettie and I took our second home leave, and our 
son Edward (Ned) was born in Tulsa on July 29. 


Kasanarti and Meinarti 
At the end of our third season, the two medieval settlements of 
Kasanarti and Meinarti were the only major sites that had neither 
been excavated nor assigned to a foreign expedition, and their excava- 
tion was to occupy the whole of my last two field seasons. Kasanarti 
was a very large and quite well preserved late medieval settlement 
on an island in midriver. I began work there with every intention of 
finishing the site in its entirety, and did indeed clear about 85 percent 
of it. But fate once again intervened, as it had a habit of doing in those 
years. In early February Thabit came to visit me on the dig, with the 
message, “You have to begin Meinarti right away.” It was the only time 
in the entire course of the campaign when he ordered me what to do, 
though in the second season he had ordered me what not to do. 
Meinarti was an island of considerable size, located at the foot of 
the Second Nile Cataract.° The southern end of the island was occupied 
by a very large mound, or kom, almost 200 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 
4o feet high at its highest point. I was impressed by its tremendous 
potential because of the visible stratification, and I was disturbed by 
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the fact that the British expedition who held the concession on the 
site was making no move to dig it. I mentioned my concern on this 
score to Thabit more than once, suggesting that he ask the British 
either to begin excavation on the site or to give it up. That was appar- 
ently what he did on Wednesday, February 8, and the reply he received 
was, “I'll give it up if you let [or make?] Bill Adams dig it.” By this time 
I knew I could count on Thabit’s wholehearted support, so I did a rapid 
mental calculation and said, “Okay. I’ll want 150 men on the island on 
Saturday morning.” And, three days later, there they were—thanks as 
always to the indefatigable Gamal. 

How can I describe in a few paragraphs an excavation that was to 
produce four large monographs and a score of articles? I worked at 
Meinarti for just over a year—the remainder of the fourth season and 
the whole of the fifth—most of the time with a crew of 250 laborers. We 
went down through eighteen stratigraphic layers, stripping each one 
in its entirety from the half of the mound that I had selected for exca- 
vation. The sequence began with a British gun emplacement from the 
nineteenth century and ended with a Meroitic administrative center 
from the first or second century A.D. During most of the intervening 
centuries, the place had been a farming village, albeit an important 
one. In addition to extensive village remains, the site yielded a series 
of three churches, each built on the remains of its predecessor, and a 
cemetery of 351 graves, all of which were excavated. 

Water was scheduled to begin rising in the fall of 1964, so I knew 
that I had only the remainder of the fourth season and the season fol- 
lowing to do whatever could still be done at Meinarti. To dig the whole 
of the mound was clearly out of the question, but I judged that I could 
just manage half of it, with a maximum investment of manpower. I 
therefore chose the southern and higher half of the mound, and it was 
this that I dug from top to bottom. 

From the start I was determined on two things—to dig all the way 
to the bottom of the mound and to do it by stripping each level in its 
entirety. Digging deep test trenches or pits was not an option because 
of the soft deposit, and in village sites I have no use for the strategy of 
digging disconnected grid units. To my mind, digging half a building is 
no more defensible than digging half a burial. A building, like a burial, 
is an organic unit that must be seen in is entirety to be understood, 
and so for that matter is a village. What I want to see exposed, at the 
end of all my digs, is a community. 

I began with a crew of 150, enlarged to 200 after a month, when 
I decided I could manage that many, and I kept the dig going until 
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May 2—by far our latest quitting date up to that time. By then we had 
dug through seven layers and had reached an occupation horizon dat- 
ing from about A.D. 1050. We had removed about one-third of the total 
height of the mound. 

It was clear at this point that only a massive effort would enable me 
to reach the bottom of the mound in the one remaining season. With 
that in mind, I began work at the earliest bearable date, September 9, 
with a crew of 250. I continued with that number until late March or 
early April, when a financial crisis in the Sudan forced me to reduce 
the workforce. Thabit tried to persuade me to stop the operation alto- 
gether, but I pleaded that that would make meaningless my whole 
excavation strategy and largely undo the value of the operation. 
Eventually we compromised on a reduction of the force to 100, and 
with that number I finished the dig. Thabit said, “I don’t see the point 
myself, and I don’t know what I’m going to tell the minister, but if you 
insist on it I'll back you up.” Surely nothing could better attest how far 
we had come since our confrontation three years earlier. 

The reduced labor force inevitably slowed the pace of work, and to 
compensate I had to keep it going, though thick and thin, until June 11, 
1964, nine months and two days after the start of the season. On that 
date, testing at several points below the floor levels in the Meroitic vil- 
lage, we found nothing but the purest sand, with nary a potsherd or a 
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The mound site at Meinarti before excavation, 1963. Author’s photograph. 
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The Meinarti site during excavation, showing the fifth of eighteen occupation 
levels, 1963. Author’s photograph. 


scrap of charcoal. I have never in my life been so delighted to encoun- 
ter sterile deposit! 

During the first season at Meinarti, we had already discovered the 
buried remains of a church, with substantial remnants of painted 
decoration as well as inscriptions on its walls. I cleared and mapped 
it at the beginning of the second season, after the paintings had been 
removed and conserved by a Polish conservator loaned to me from 
another of the foreign expeditions. I then dismantled it and found 
underneath it the remains of an earlier church, and under these in 
turn were the remains of a still earlier one. There were differences in 
plan between the three buildings, and this got me interested in the 
evolution of Nubian church architecture. Eventually, after a compre- 
hensive study of more than one hundred published church plans, I 
developed a typology and a chronology of Nubian churches, which was 
shortly afterward published.’ Long afterward I expanded the work 
into a two-volume definitive study of Nubian church architecture." 

As the excavation proceeded we began also to encounter grave 
superstructures in the vicinity of the church. These were interesting 
constructions of mud brick, in several different forms, some of which 
had not previously been recorded. Eventually we identified a total of 
114 tombs with superstructures and an additional 237 graves without 
superstructures. I originally had not intended to excavate the burials 
themselves, for we certainly didn’t need any more information about 
Christian Nubian burial practice. However, my physical anthropologist 
colleagues on the University of Colorado team were anxious to obtain 
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the skeletal material for comparative studies, so I turned the whole 
job of excavating the cemetery over to them. Three of them spent a 
month at Meinarti and in that time dug every burial on the site. I did 
all the cultural documentation (orientation, burial position, etc.) and 
the photography, while they did all the anthropometric recording and 
collected some, though not all, of the bones. The results, when pub- 
lished, were of very considerable value, for the burials could be more 
accurately dated to specific phases of the Christian period than could 
those from any other site. 

Except for the uppermost and lowermost levels, the remains at 
Meinarti were those of a peasant village, where basic subsistence and 
technology were little different from those of Nubia today. The houses 
nevertheless told a fascinating story of growth and decay, periods of 
prosperity and of poverty, which I could relate to the broader currents 
of history in the Near East. Continuous occupation extended from 
about A.D. 100 to 1600, beginning about four centuries before the com- 
ing of Christianity to Nubia and continuing for a century after its end. 

The lowermost level was different from all the others, for the 
remains were mostly those of large public buildings. There was a very 
large administrative building of some kind and a market compound 
with rows of shops along each side of an enclosed plaza. Of special 
interest to me was a well-preserved wine pressing facility. It got me 
started on a study of viticulture and winemaking apparatus in Nubia, 
which I eventually published.” 

After the departure of Hans Nordstrém, his place was taken by 
Anthony Mills, a Canadian who had earlier been a student assistant on 
the British dig at Buhen. Tony, like Jan and Hans before him, lived with 
us like a member of the family when he wasn’t in the field, although 
most of the time he was. Since after the first weeks I felt that I could 
manage without him on the Meinarti dig, I detailed him to begin the 
reconnaissance survey of the area south of Gemai—the second phase 
of the salvage survey. He was ultimately to continue it for six years, 
long after my departure from the Sudan. Occasionally, when he wasn't 
surveying, he was able to spell me off at Meinarti. 

With only that minor exception, I ran the whole Meinarti operation 
singlehandedly. I wrote every field note; drew every map and cross sec- 
tion; took, developed, and printed every photo; and sorted and tallied 
every potsherd. I didn’t do all the object registration, however; much 
of it was done by Nettie in Wadi Halfa. 

I think most men (possibly also most women) would like, at least 
once in their lives, to test themselves to the absolute limit of their 
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capacities; and that is what I did at Meinarti. I wouldn’t have missed 
it, but I would never want to do it again. My later dig at Qasr Ibrim, 
in Egyptian Nubia, was considerably more stressful, but it didn’t push 
me to my physical limits the way Meinarti did. I returned from the site 
every day ina state of utter exhaustion and would sometimes sit down 
and drink a gallon of water, for I hadn’t found time to take a drink 
while the work was in progress. 

I’ve often been asked how could manage so much on my own. There 
were several contributing factors, beginning with the fact that I could 
be 100 percent archaeologist—a rare privilege that I’ve never enjoyed 
since. The Sudan Antiquities Service recruited, transported, housed, 
and paid the laborers; gave me everything it could in the way of equip- 
ment; and even furnished all our housing, servants, and transport. 
If anything was wanting, including more laborers, I had only to ask 
Gamal, and they miraculously appeared. Iam sure that few if any other 
archaeologists have had such total and unstinting support as I had 
from the Sudan Antiquities Service during those years. Meanwhile, 
Nettie had our household management at Halfa completely in hand, 
so that there was literally nothing to distract me from the dig. And 
indeed it virtually consumed my thoughts, night and day, for a year. 

At the edge of the dig, on the unexcavated half of the mound, | 
established a “command post” where all my maps and equipment were 
stored and where I could work on maps or notes and at the same time 
keep one eye on the dig. It was a rakuba, a hut made of woven grass 
mats, closed on three sides but open on the side facing the dig. Here 
I set up two tables: one inside, where I could work on notes in the 
shade, and one outside, for when strong sunlight was required to work 
on tracings. I always kept abreast of the excavations by entering on 
my base map whatever was actually showing on the site, though it 
was often impossible to tell in the beginning what stratigraphic level 
those remains belonged to. In time, when I was sure of the phase the 
remains belonged to, the entries on the base map were traced onto 
any of more than twenty “level maps,” one for each stratigraphic level. 
This could be done only when floors were cleared and their potsherds 
studied, but I usually had to do preliminary mapping before that. 

After I'd given my orders for the day, most of my time was spent 
doing mapping and photography. A visitor remarked that I seemed to 
be continually trotting around the site with the plane table, inverted, 
on my head; that was the easiest way to carry it when stepping over and 
around walls. However, I stopped mapping or photography every hour 
or so to make a complete tour of the excavations. My main purpose 
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was to make sure that the men were working at the level where they 
were supposed to be, and had not dug through to a lower level. This was 
determined mainly by an inspection of the sherds that were accumu- 
lating in a basket in front of each digger. If anything came up between 
my tours of inspection that required my attention—a fairly common 
occurrence—I could always count on my foreman to let me know. 

Photography was done primarily when and where the men were 
not actually at work, for I didn’t want to get in their way, and I didn’t 
want them to get in mine. All archaeologists know that contrast is the 
great, enduring problem in archaeological photography. You have to 
take your pictures when the shadows are right. Photos requiring a low 
eastern light were taken during the morning breakfast break, between 
g:00 and 9:30, and those requiring overhead light were taken as soon 
as work stopped at 2:00. For anything requiring a low western light, I 
had to wait on the site until late afternoon. 

I had to cut a few methodological corners to get to the bottom of 
the mound. I understood from the beginning, as some colleagues still 
don't, that salvage archaeology is both qualitatively and quantitatively 
different from other archaeology. It’s the art of the possible, with 
limited time and resources and the absolute certainty that there will 
be no next time. You can’t afford any procedural niceties whose yield 
of information is not commensurate with the time and manpower 
devoted to them. “You can’t be scratching around with a trowel and 
whiskbroom while the water is rising around your ankles,” as I put it 
hyperbolically. 

At least in my mind, Meinarti was the crowning achievement of my 
archaeological career, and it has achieved almost mythological status 
among Sudan archaeologists. It was not the most important site I’ve 
dug; that honor belongs to Qasr Ibrim, about which I'll speak later. It 
also was not my most complete dig, given that I left half the mound 
unexcavated. But is was the place where, beyond any question, I added 
the most to what was already known about Nubian history, and that 
was my objective from the start of the campaign. 


Family Life 

I cannot overstate how much the success of our Nubian endeavors 
owed to Nettie. To begin with the most obvious, she took charge 
of our domestic arrangements during the entire seven years on the 
project. I never had to think about them. In the field camps especially 
this was no mean task, for it required a great deal of both knowledge 
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and forethought: what foods were available at any given time of year, 
how much they cost, how much we should order and how much we 
could store, how they could or should be prepared. She found on the 
domestic side, as I did on the digs, that having people do things for 
you is often more trouble than doing them yourself, but there was no 
avoiding it. 

And Nettie contributed a great deal to the archaeology itself. 
Before the boys were born she often came on the sites to help me with 
mapping and recording, and she always did a lot of the registering 
of objects that we brought back from the field. In our last two years 
in Khartoum, when the boys were in day care and kindergarten, she 
worked alongside me most of the time in the tedious work of catalog- 
ing and photography. More important than all that, she provided, for 
me and for our UNESCO assistants, a haven of unfailing warmth and 
affection, where we could escape whatever problems and anxieties we 
had encountered on the digs and bask in a wholly relaxing domesticity. 

Along with everything else, Nettie raised our kids, without benefit 
of nannies. Once they came along this was always, and appropriately, 
her top priority. Of course, I did my bit too, but she was with them 
all the time, always ready to give them attention and affection. To a 
large extent they had to settle for attention and affection in place of 
presents, for in our circumstances there wasn’t much we could give. 

Both our sons were born in the course of home leaves in Tulsa; 
indeed, they were the reasons for the home leaves. But they returned 
with us to the Sudan, at the ages of six and four weeks, respectively. 
Their earliest years were spent largely in Wadi Halfa and much of the 
time in the field camps. It wasn’t, of course, an adventure for them as 
it was for us, because it was the only life they knew. 

The boys were rarely if ever a burden. On the contrary, they enriched 
our life just by sharing it. They went everywhere with us: to visit our 
own digs, to visit other people’s digs, on desert excursions, and on 
the train to Khartoum. Nettie breast-fed them, so we weren’t tied to 
food-preparation facilities. The kids were always a great hit with the 
villagers, as well as our servants. Especially when they were babies, the 
Nubian women would snatch them away from their mother, shower 
them with kisses, and sprinkle them liberally with cologne. However, 
they disapproved of our taking them out in the sun. I'll always remem- 
ber one Nubian woman saying, “Bring him into the house, quick—you 
don’t want him to turn brown like us!” 

As in the trading post days, we learned to make the most of simple 
pleasures. Sometimes we took the boys out in the desert to slide down 
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sand dunes, and we found a secluded pool, among the rapids of the 
Second Caratact, where we could swim without fear of crocodiles or 
parasites. I gave the boys a basket of brightly colored, glazed potsherds 
to play with, in place of building blocks. Trips to the Nile Hotel were 
especially welcome, for there was grass that the boys could play on. 

Summers in Khartoum allowed us the luxury of more extended 
holidays. We went twice to Erkowit, a “hill station” that the British 
colonials had established on the summit of the Red Sea Hills, in the 
eastern Sudan. We also went twice to Asmara, now the capital of 
independent Eritrea but then still part of Ethiopia. At an elevation of 
over 9,000 feet, it was delightfully cool in summer, and it also seemed 
much more cosmopolitan than Khartoum, having been an Italian colo- 
nial capital for more than half a century. But our most exotic trip, in 
the summer of 1965, was a three-week swing through the game parks 
of Uganda, Tanzania, and Kenya, in a rented car. There was also, later, 
a trip to a game park in southeastern Sudan, but it was pretty tame 
after the tremendous abundance and variety of game we had seen in 
East Africa. 

For me personally, the greatest of all Nettie’s contributions to our 
life in the Sudan was the sense of total sharing: shared adventure, 
shared excitement, occasional shared discomfort, occasional shared 
misadventure, and shared learning. We had already had much of this 
in the trading post and Glen Canyon, but we were thrown together in 
the Sudan as never before—and we loved every minute of it. Nettie 
was always as keen as I was on everything we did, and most of the time 
our boys were too, as they grew old enough to appreciate our circum- 
stances. Our main enjoyments had to be found with and in each other. 


The Khartoum Years 
By 1964 we were thoroughly entrenched in the Sudan (no pun intended) 
and could certainly have stayed for many more years. Indeed, the 
Antiquities Service was counting on it and didn’t want to hear any talk 
about our leaving. But we had reached a decision a year before that 
we would stay only until our older son reached the age of six and then 
would return home so that he could go to school in his own country. 
English-language schooling was available in Khartoum, but we didn't 
want our boys to grow up feeling like expatriates and strangers to their 
homeland. 

At the conclusion of the Meinarti dig, therefore, we had two more 
years ahead of us. Rising water was scheduled to reach Wadi Halfa in 
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the fall of 1964, so there was no prospect of staying on in our comfort- 
ably familiar townhouse. There were two options before us, in theory. 
Either we could involve ourselves in the second phase of the survey, 
upriver from Gemai, or we could go to Khartoum, along with our finds 
and records, and do the follow-up documentation and publication of 
our work before leaving the country. 

In fact, we never really considered the first option, in part because 
our assistant, Tony Mills, already had the upriver survey in hand. 
Even more important, though, we had five years’ worth of finds that 
had only been field registered. None of them had been entered on 
catalogue cards, drawn, or photographed. Some had not even been 
cleaned, and many pots, as well as some other objects, were in need 
of mending. This work would have to be done before we could think 
of writing the definitive reports on our excavations, and there was no 
one but ourselves to do it. 

It was with that consideration in mind that, immediately after the 
Meinarti dig, we packed up all our belongings, said good-bye to our 
well-loved townhouse, and set out for what amounted to a new life 
in Khartoum. We were able to load nearly all of our worldly belong- 
ings into and onto a Volkswagen bus that we had purchased from the 
departing Scandinavian Expedition. In the absence of a road, we didn’t 
attempt to drive; the car and its contents made the journey by train, 
as did we. 

During our years in the north, the Sudanese government had built 
four new, very modern apartment buildings to serve as housing for 
the increasing number of expatriate officials. They were rather attrac- 
tive, five-story structures of red brick, widely spaced within a kind 
of grassy campus. The ground floor in each building was occupied by 
servants’ quarters, the floors above by spacious two-bedroom apart- 
ments, each with a wide balcony. One of these apartments was secured 
for us by the Antiquities Service, and it was to be our home for our last 
two years in the Sudan. 

In our Khartoum years we used to say that we were “more than 
halfway home,” for we entered into a life much more like that of 
modern America than like that of Wadi Halfa or the field camps. We 
had electricity, a modern bathroom with hot and cold running water, 
a modern kitchen with a gas range, and even a telephone. It was the 
first time in nine years of marriage that Nettie and I had had a tele- 
phone in our home, for our two houses on the Museum of Northern 
Arizona grounds didn’t have one. Cooling was provided by ceiling fans, 
but I bought an ancient and very noisy air-conditioner and installed 
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it in one of the rooms. With a modern kitchen, there was no longer 
a need for a cook; Nettie took over all the cooking as well as the food 
shopping. We retained one servant for cleaning, laundry, and miscel- 
laneous chores. 

The Antiquities Service, with the aid of UNESCO funds, was in the 
process of building what is today the National Museum of Antiquities. 
Thabit had had two of the ground-floor rooms completed ahead of the 
rest of the building, to serve as office and storage space for us, and here 
we worked almost every day for two years. Because our apartment was 
on the east side of the city and the new museum on the west side, we 
had a daily commute of fifteen minutes or so in our Volkswagen bus. 
(It would take over an hour in today’s swollen Khartoum.) 

[had calculated that one year would be enough to do the cataloging 
and photography, leaving the second year for the writing of our final 
reports. In fact, the documentation work occupied the whole of our 
two years, for we had over six thousand objects to register and photo- 
graph. As in Wadi Halfa, we did all our own darkroom work. In spite of 
the care with which we had tried to pack our collections for shipment, 
a fair number of pots got broken on the way to Khartoum and required 
mending. Nettie worked alongside me much of the time, while our 
boys attended a day care-kindergarten facility near our apartment. 
Our servant, Salah, took them to and from the facility on his bike. 

For the most part, our life and work in Khartoum lacked the excite- 
ment of the years in the field. Sticking pots back together and photo- 
graphing them is a lot less fun than finding them, and the work hardly 
varied from day to day or even from month to month. And Khartoum 
is not the most exciting of cities; whatever exotic appeal it once had, 
had long since worn off. However, the monotony was relieved from 
time to time by excursions to other parts of the Sudan and to Ethiopia. 

The main excitement in our lives in Khartoum, which we would hap- 
pily have done without, was occasioned by political instability, demon- 
strations, and occasional riots. Not long after our arrival in Khartoum 
the military dictatorship of General Abboud—in power since before 
our arrival in the Sudan—was overthrown by a popular uprising. The 
weak and factionalized parliamentary government that followed was 
unable for several months to maintain civil order in Khartoum, and 
there was a series of demonstrations and riots. The Communists, well 
organized and disciplined as always, were able in these circumstances 
to exert an influence out of all proportion to their small numbers. As a 
result, there was a lot of anti-American sentiment, because the United 
States had been propping up the Abboud regime, as we did all military 
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dictatorships in those days when we thought they were the only alter- 
native to Communism. 

But the Communists soon overplayed their hand. One of the most 
zealous young radicals gave a speech advocating, of all things, the 
legalization of prostitution; apparently he saw it as a move toward 
women’s liberation. He was heard to say in the speech that, after all, 
the Prophet’s last wife, Aisha, was a prostitute. That brought the roof 
down on the Communists, and their popular support melted away 
almost overnight. It didn’t bring an end to the civil unrest, though, for 
the Communists were far from being its only cause. They had simply 
taken advantage of it, as directed by Marxist teachings. 

Duringa period of several weeks, there seemed to be demonstrations 
just about every day. They weren't all anti-American; various dissident 
groups took to the streets to express themselves with marches and 
banners. One group of marchers, we later learned, were Dongolawis 
(one of the Nubian groups) who wanted to get rid of their sheikh. Our 
big problem was that we rarely knew for sure what the demonstrations 
were about, because we couldn’t read the banners. But the mobs, like 
mobs everywhere, were usually angry about something and looking 
for somebody or something to take it out on, so we avoided them as a 
matter of precaution. Turning over and burning cars, then as now, was 
one of the favorite recourses of mobs, and our VW bus would have been 
a tempting target. Driving back and forth from our apartment to the 
museum, we took to following a circuitous route around the outskirts 
of the city—a relatively easy thing to do in those days when Khartoum 
wasn't a fraction of its present size. At any time, if we started down 
a street and saw more people ahead than should normally have been 
there, we turned around and took another street. 

There was bloodshed from time to time. One evening a large group 
of students gathered outside the gates of the governmental palace 
grounds and shouted taunts and slogans at the soldier guards, who 
took it for just so long and then opened fire. The number of dead was 
variously estimated at between twelve and fifty, depending on who 
you listened to. The students found, as did American students later at 
Kent State University, that however just your cause you taunt armed 
personnel at your peril. 

The bloodiest night had nothing to do with Communist or anti- 
Western sentiment; it was a spill-over of the Sudan’s interminable civil 
war between Muslim northerners and non-Muslim southerners. There 
was a very large population of migrant southerners in Khartoum, 
mostly working in menial jobs, and one afternoon they gathered at 
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the airport to greet a cabinet minister—the only ethnic southerner 
in the government—who was returning from a fact-finding visit to 
the south. When his plane didn’t land as expected, the rumor spread 
that he had been arrested, and the awaiting southerners went on a 
rampage, stopping and turning over cars and sometimes beating their 
drivers. 

This went on for a period of hours—I don’t know exactly how 
long—and then the Sudan’s leading Muslim cleric, from the loud- 
speakers in the main Khartoum mosque, retaliated by declaring a jihad 
against southerners. In an instant, seemingly, the rioters and would- 
be aggressors became victims, fleeing for their lives. All over the city, 
Muslim mobs routinely attacked and killed southerners. By morning, 
most of the surviving southerners in the city had been rounded up and 
herded for their protection into the city’s soccer stadiums. There has 
never been any reliable estimate of how many died that night; it was 
certainly in the hundreds, possibly in the thousands. 

The hardest thing, in that time of anxiety and hostility, was to keep 
from returning hate for hate—falling into a generalized anti-Sudanese 
prejudice. A fair number of our American acquaintances, who knew 
very little about the country, did so, for it’s very easy in times like 
that to get the idea that the whole country is against you. The slogan 
“Down, down, U.S.A.” was heard a great many times and in many 
places and sometimes written up as a graffito. Unlike our friends, we 
had the advantage of five years in the country to teach us that the 
majority of Sudanese were good people and not at all anti-American. 
But we had to warn our less enlightened friends, when they came to 
visit, not to discuss the “troubles” or their feelings in front of our kids; 
we didn’t want them to be infected by the prevailing climate of fear 
and hostility. In due course things settled down, and life returned to 
something like normal, although the government remained weak and 
unstable until it was once again overthrown by a military dictator. 

Once the demonstrations started, the U.S. embassy was commend- 
ably diligent in its duty to try and protect all Americans. A couple of 
times we received pages of mimeographed advice about what and what 
not to do, and if my memory is correct I think we were called on one 
occasion to a meeting at the embassy. But our main communications 
were by telephone, and for a while they came almost daily. 

The advice was always the same: “Don’t go out today, it’s dangerous.” 
However, when we asked for more specific information about who or 
where or when was dangerous, they could not tell us. We very soon 
realized that we had better “intelligence” than they had, both because 
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we had been longer in the country and because we had experience with 
a much wider spectrum of Sudanese society. We had the impression 
that the embassy staff got their take on the Sudan almost entirely from 
a small group of client Sudanese families, mostly with commercial or 
financial ties to the United States. It was these people who were regu- 
larly in and out of the embassy offices, who invited embassy staffers to 
their homes, and who told them just what they wanted them to hear. 

Given their lack of information, we couldn’t blame the embassy 
people for erring on the side of caution, but we also didn’t feel bound 
to follow their advice. Instead we made up, and posted as reminders, 
our own rules about where to go and not to go, and when. Among 
other things we had recognized almost from the beginning that Arabs 
wouldn't riot on an empty stomach, and it was perfectly safe to go any- 
where before nine o'clock in the morning. During some of the worst 
troubled times, I remained at home most of the day and occupied my 
time building a divider, some shelves, and a coffee table in our apart- 
ment. However, I had no hesitation about going out to buy lumber and 
hardware before nine o'clock. The midafternoon siesta time was also 
generally safe, and the area around the museum was always safe, for 
it was too far from governmental or commercial areas to attract the 
mobs. As a result we lost relatively few days of work, in comparison to 
most of the foreigners. 

As soon as I had formed my intention to leave in 1966, I informed 
Thabit of it, knowing that he wouldn’t object because it was so far in 
the future. I made it a point to remind him of it several times in the 
next years, so that when the time actually came he wouldn't be able 
to say that he hadn’t been warned. As I had expected, however, he did 
become upset when the time drew near for my departure, for by this 
time I was doing quite a lot of what was normally his job, along with 
my own. Among other things, I did the biggest part of the editorial 
work for the journal Kush, although my name didn’t appear on the 
masthead, and I founda secretary for the Antiquities library. She used 
to say that Thabit was just taking his paycheck out of my pocket, for it 
was true that in these latter years, after the great days of the salvage 
campaign were over, he basically retired on the job. There were still 
excavators in Nubia, but the field inspector, Negm el-Din, was taking 
care of them effectively from the Wadi Halfa office and to all intents 
and purposes was acting as commissioner. A couple of years after my 
own departure, Thabit in fact retired and went into a career in banking. 

I never understood why Thabit, who was not a Nubian, wanted to 
pursue a career in archaeology, for which he seemed temperamentally 
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unsuited. We never saw him show any real interest either in the remains 
or in the Sudan’s cultural history. And yet for all that he was the right 
man in the right place at the right time, because his natural stub- 
bornness allowed him to stand up to higher government ministers, 
to fight for resources for the Nubian salvage campaign, in a way that 
Vercoutter, an outsider, could not have done. He was not a scholar but 
an effective bureaucrat, within a system where that was critical, and in 
the end he survived several changes of government. In recognition of 
my indebtedness I have dedicated one of my Meinarti monographs to 
his memory (as I have others to Gamal and to Negm el-Din). 

As the time for our departure approached, Nettie and I still hadn’t 
put a line on paper in the way of a final report; indeed, we had to 
struggle just to finish the cataloguing and photography. At the time 
there was no prospect that anyone else would ever write those reports, 
or that the Sudan would have the financial resources to publish them. 
It was in that circumstance that Thabit invited me to take with me all 
the documentation from the digs—every field note, map, photograph, 
site register card, and artifact card—leaving in Khartoum only the 
artifacts themselves. The idea was that I was to write the reports and 
find a publisher when and as | could, and as it turned out that lay more 
than thirty years in the future. In the meantime the whole documen- 
tation center of the West Bank Survey, so laboriously compiled in our 
years in Wadi Halfa, remained in my attic office in Kentucky. Only 
in the past year has it been transferred to the Sudan Archaeological 
Research Society in the British Museum, which in the intervening 
years has published all the long-delayed reports. 


The Lessons of the Sudan 

If I accomplished an enormous amount during those seven years, it’s 
equally true that I learned an enormous amount—probably more 
than in any other seven-year period in my life. The two things were of 
course interrelated; there was a continual feedback between doing and 
learning. I was being paid to do archaeology, yet | learned at least as 
much ethnologically as I did archaeologically, given the circumstances 
of my daily life among the Sudanese people. Here I'll try to sum up 
briefly what I learned in each of the two categories. 


ETHNOLOGICAL LESSONS 
The years in Sudan involved my first real experience of participant 


observation. This term has such cachet in the discipline of anthropology 
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today that I find it rather carelessly applied in the literature to desig- 
nate just about any kind of face-to-face interaction with a target 
population. At the time I cut my anthropological teeth, however, a 
participant observer was defined as someone who occupied one of 
the familiar and traditional roles within the society being studied, 
a category that obviously didn’t include the anthropologist. It also, 
of course, didn’t include trader, trail boss, interrogator, or any of the 
other niches that I had occupied in dealing with Navajos and Hopis. 
In the Near East, however, for over a century the role of archaeologist 
has been familiar and traditional, attested by the fact that there 
are scores of Arab, Turkish, and Iranian archaeologists. Apart from 
my designated occupation, moreover, I was living in villages among 
villagers and was also operating within the structure of a Sudanese 
governmental and social system. I learned to play the complex games 
of commercial negotiation not only as a buyer but also as a seller, 
when I sold off many of our possessions, including our VW bus, before 
leaving Khartoum. And, at least in certain practical contexts, I learned 
not only to speak colloquial Arabic but also to think in it. 

Those experiences, as I recognized at the time, gave me a kind of 
privileged window on the Near Eastern world and mind-set. What I 
didn’t realize until much later was that they gave me a much wider 
window—on the world in which not only our own ancestors but also 
most of the civilized world had once lived, and in which the peasantries 
of Latin America, Africa, and Asia still live today. The following are 
some of its salient characteristics of that world, as I came to under- 
stand them. 


Stratified Society | had experienced a stratified society in the navy, 
from the bottom up, but in the Sudan I came to know it much more 
nearly from the top down, for my education and occupation placed 
me in one of society’s upper tiers. I received deference and privileges 
as a matter of course, not because of any personal merit. The heredi- 
tary and legally sanctioned distinctions of class, characteristic of all 
the earlier civilizations, had disappeared in the Sudan by my time, but 
stratification based on education and occupation, as well as descent, 
was still clearly marked, and there was very unequal access to resources 
and opportunities. 

One of the things I observed was how consistently people place 
class identity ahead of ethnic or national identity when their social or 
economic status is in question. Members of the Sudanese elite auto- 
matically identified themselves with me, and vice versa, while at the 
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same time distancing both themselves and me from the disparaged 
village farmers and especially nomad groups. On later reflection this 
helped me understand why colonial conquerors could nearly always 
co-opt the elite among the conquered peoples, why the Aztec calpullecs 
and the Inca kurakas had thrown in their lot with their Spanish con- 
querors and why after the American conquest of New Mexico the 
whole Hispanic patron class hastened to ally itself with the Yanqui 
conquerors. 


Patron-Client Relations This system of political, economic, and social 
relations, once found throughout America’s inner cities but now 
largely vanished, is universal throughout the Near East, as in fact 
it is in all stratified societies. In a system where access to resources, 
including protection, is very unequal, the best way to attain them 
is to attach yourself as a client to someone who has them. In this 
system the patron receives a constant stream of petty gifts, favors, 
and deference, for which at the time he may need to give no more than 
a perfunctory acknowledgment. His turn comes when a client needs 
something beyond his own reach: a hospital bill paid or a son admit- 
ted to a technical school or a brother exempted from military duty. 
It is fundamentally a form of insurance for the powerless, who make 
regular, small payments to the patron as insurance against disasters 
that would otherwise overwhelm them. The payoff for the clients is 
protection; the payoff for the patron is power. 

Many U.S. college professors have experienced the system at work, 
perhaps without realizing it, in their dealings with foreign students 
from non-Western countries. Immediately on arrival the students 
bring small gifts and continue to do so, as well as perform small ser- 
vices, at intervals thereafter in exchange for which the student may 
hope for good grades, special access to assistantships, and perhaps 
even to have his or her homeward fare paid. It is only fair to observe 
that these relations were not confined to the non-Western world; 
professor-student relations in all European universities were very 
much patron-client relations up to the twentieth century. 

Within the framework of the patron-client system, rival patrons 
are always in actual or potential competition, for they are not united 
in their dedication to any common cause or any higher authority. All 
allegiance is to persons rather than to causes, and it is therefore always 
possible for people to switch allegiance if they find a more promising 
benefactor. Patrons therefore strive to protect and often to enlarge 
their client networks at the expense of rivals. 
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Except at the very top and bottom, everyone in such a system is 
both a client to someone above him and at least potentially a patron to 
those below him. That was very much my situation in the Sudan, once 
Thabit had accepted me as a member of his network and not a rival 
patron. But I didn’t have to dispense much patronage in a personal 
way; it was all taken care of by the Antiquities Service. It was not until 
later, as director or the Qasr Ibrim excavations in Egypt, that I had 
to build my own patronage network from scratch, and I became fully 
aware of how the system works and how to use it to advantage. 

In tribal societies, kinship provided the primary safety net that 
people could fall back on when their personal resources failed. With 
the coming of stratified society, however, kinship was often not of 
much help when all your kin were as poor and powerless as yourself. 
Clientage was the rational alternative—the best way of adapting to an 
uncertain world in which safety lay only in power, and power was very 
unequally shared. 

There is a good deal of anthropological literature on patron-client 
systems, and yet, given their pervasiveness, I’m not sure that they 
have received as much attention as they deserve. I see the patron-client 
system as a fundamental evolutionary step in the history of human 
social organization: an inevitable adaptation to the circumstances of 
stratified society as kinship was an adaptation to the circumstances of 
tribal society. 

As long as this system persists, as it does throughout most of the 
world’s poorer nations, there will be no real chance for democracy as 
we understand it. All power and wealth flow from top down, and there 
is room for only one person or one faction at the top. Where allegiance 
is to persons rather than to causes, there is no such thing as “loyal 
opposition”; opposition by its very existence is disloyal. Every party in 
power will as a matter of course attempt to emasculate if not to actu- 
ally eliminate the rival factions. Whatever the political fiction, a Third 
World leader is de facto a leader for life, or at least until overthrown. 
Often enough he will try to pass the succession to his son or some 
other kinsman or kinswoman. 

I don’t say this to disparage the Arabs, or any other peoples 
similarly governed, for democracy isn’t the best system of government 
in all times and places. One of the fundamental mistakes made by the 
Western colonial powers, when they turned over power to their newly 
independent colonial subjects, was to assume that the democratic 
systems that they put in place would prevail, because democracy is 
“good” and authoritarian governments are “bad.” The trouble is that 
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democracy is not inherently strong because it’s “good”; usually it’s just 
the reverse. Up to now it hasn’t proven the best system in the Sudan, 
for the simple reason that it has never succeeded in providing stability 
or civil security—conditions for which peoples have always been will- 
ing to sacrifice a large measure of freedom. 


Personal Relations Where allegiance is to persons rather than to 
causes, it’s not difficult to understand why all relations are essentially 
personal. Instrumental relations, the alternative to personal relations, 
are always goal related; but patron-client systems are mostly not devel- 
oped in relation to goals. The only goal of each person is to get as much 
benefit as possible from the persons above and below him. In the eyes 
of patrons, a client’s worth is measured much more by loyalty than 
by performance—something we see sufficiently often in American 
politics so that it should come as no surprise. In the eyes of clients, a 
patron’s worth is measured simply by his power, which is to say, by his 
capacity to provide benefits or protection. 

I was to learn in time that Arabs “map” their experienced world in 
terms of persons and personal relationships, as Navajos “map” it in 
terms of places. Navajos always know every detail of topography and 
landmarks over a very wide area and have names for most of them. 
Arabs are not quite so good on topography, but they always know the 
names and family histories of every person in their village and the 
neighboring ones, and if a newcomer arrives they immediately “map” 
him in. I remember my timekeeper implying, in a roundabout way, 
that I was pretty stupid because | didn’t know the names of all 250 of 
my laborers at Meinarti. He not only knew them, without referring 
to his timebook; he knew who owed how much money to whom and 
adjusted their pay accordingly on payday. 

I can illustrate the difference between the Navajo and Arab world- 
views by the fact that when I told a story to Navajos, they were likely 
to interrupt me with questions about the places: what was the country 
like, what was the climate like, and so on. When I told stories to Arabs, 
they always asked for more detail about the people. 


Calculated Discourse I’ve referred earlier to the fact that words among 
the Arabs, and indeed all Middle Eastern peoples, are used not only 
to convey information but also to have a calculated effect on the lis- 
tener. It always surprised me that my Sudanese and Egyptian friends 
could go in an instant from laughter to tears to rage when they turned 
their attention from one listener to another. It was a not uncommon 
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experience to be chatting amicably with a government official who 
would suddenly turn and shout in the most furious terms at a servant 
and then turn back and resume the serene discourse. I remember the 
actor Omar Sherif saying that he got a particular role in an American 
movie because “they wanted a Wog who could weep on cue.” 

As personal relations are a consequence of patron-client systems, 
so calculated discourse is a consequence of personal relations. It’s not 
really so different in our own society. When speaking with family or 
close friends we often don’t speak our minds, and at times we with- 
hold information. We’re always sensitive to what effect our words are 
having on the listener, and we say things that will make them happy 
if we want them to be happy. We recognize the importance of “white 
lies” in maintaining good social relationships; in the Arab world you 
just hear a lot more of them because the sense of personal relationship 
is so much more pervasive. 


Keeping, Not Getting Americans, and to a lesser extent Europeans, are 
highly competitive. In their own view they live in a world of expand- 
ing opportunities where you can always get more of whatever you 
want, without necessarily taking it away from someone else. Most of 
the Arabs I know don’t share that view. The best of possible worlds 
existed during the “Islamic era” from 622 to 1250 A.D., the era of the 
caliphates. Since then things have been going pretty steadily downhill, 
and the most important thing now is to try to keep them from sliding 
any farther. This view finds its most extreme expression in the actions 
of the Islamic terrorists. They are not, as know-nothing U.S. policy 
insists, enemies of freedom per se; they are enemies of what they see 
as decadence. 

In a world that is not growing and not getting better, the over- 
riding personal objective is not to get more of anything but to keep 
what you've got. I think this explains why so many Sudanese govern- 
ment programs and departments are not achievement oriented; their 
concern is to maintain the status quo. It’s unwise to try to change 
things, because you are likely to make them worse. To my mind this 
explains why so many of the UN officials we knew in Khartoum were 
not being allowed to do what they had come to do; their actions could 
make waves. 


Religion Revisited Most Americans describe themselves as religious, 


yet their notion of religiosity often extends no further than professing 
a belief in God. For the great majority of Arabs, and most of the rest of 
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the world, this would be a meaningless statement. Everybody believes 
in god or gods for the same reason they believe in gravity and the 
tides: how else can all the phenomena of daily existence be explained? 

In every society, individuals vary a great deal in their attention to 
religious duties, but much less in the extent of their belief. Early in my 
career, | made the mistake of telling an educated Sudanese acquain- 
tance that I didn’t believe in God. His reaction was not what I expected. 
He was not shocked that I could be so impious but rather astounded 
that I could be so stupid, when every day brought confirmation, in 
the form of unforeseen events, of the existence of a higher power. For 
tribal peoples, there is no such thing as a “natural” illness; all illness 
is an intrusive evil brought on by a malevolent force. Similarly, for 
most of mankind, there is no such thing as a “natural” disaster; floods, 
fires, and earthquakes are likewise intrusive evils, attesting to the 
malevolent or punitive intentions of a deity. In every case there has 
to be an explanation; it’s something the human mentality demands. 

This led me in time to the recognition that for most of the prein- 
dustrial and nonindustrial world, religion takes the place of science. It 
furnishes the only way to understand the experienced world, and also 
the main way to deal with that part of it that is unseen or uncertain. 
But understanding, or some kind of mental process, has always to pre- 
cede action, and | therefore came to the conviction that every religion 
must be understood first and foremost as a cognitive system and only 
secondarily as a way of behaving. Concerned as | always have been 
with human ways of thinking, not just of doing, this made religion 
much more intelligible than it had been in the past. It was to become 
one of the central themes of my book Religion and Adaptation." 


HISTORICAL LESSONS 

The Problem of Comparing Civilizations The so-called comparative meth- 
od (there are actually several of them) is one of the most basic pro- 
cedures in anthropology and especially in prehistoric archaeology. 
We fill in the gaps in our knowledge about prehistoric cultures, 
whose only remains are sometimes stones and bones, on the basis 
of comparison with ethnographically recorded cultures at the same 
level of technological development. Indeed, our whole scenario of 
prehistoric cultural evolution rests on this procedure. 

When I became especially interested in medieval Nubia, I sought to 
do the same thing we do in prehistory, that is, enlarge my understand- 
ing of Christian Nubian civilization by placing it in a wider context, 
based on what we know of other, historically recorded civilizations 
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in similar circumstances. But in doing so, I had to go beyond the 
established boundaries of anthropology. Social evolutionary theory 
carries the story of human development only up to the emergence 
of the earliest states and abandons it there, leaving unexplained the 
long record of subsequent rises and falls, as well as the vast ideologi- 
cal differences between one civilization and another. In anthropology 
there is a theory of civilization as an evolutionary stage, but there is 
no theory of civilizations in the plural. 

The extent of anthropology’s neglect of the later phases of history 
was brought home to me through my Sudan digs, above all, at Meinarti. 
It was in the attempt to supply that deficiency that I began reading 
extensively in the literature of history and that I later instituted at 
Kentucky a course in comparative civilizations, which I taught for 
many years. In the course of reading the likes of Ibn Khaldun, Toyn- 
bee, Sorokin, and Kroeber, I never encountered a satisfactory “grand 
theory” about civilizations, but my understanding of Christian Nubia 
has certainly been enlarged and enriched by what I have read about 
other medieval civilizations, both Christian and Islamic. Features 
that they have in common, contrary to some popular conceptions, 
are legalism, a degree of secularism, the beginnings of a separation 
between church and state, and the salvationist religion that makes 
that possible. I have to acknowledge that anthropology has of late 
been making some strides toward the comparative understanding of 
complex societies, but it still remains largely within the framework of 
simplistic evolutionary theory. An appreciation for deeply underlying 
ideologies is still lagging. 


The Limitations of Progressivism Progressivism is one of the most 
pervasive tendencies in Western philosophical thought, going back 
at least to the ancient Greeks. Latterly we’ve renamed it “social evo- 
lution,” but the doctrine in its essentials is little different from that 
proclaimed by Democritus, Decaearchus, and Lucretius, as I tried to 
point out in Philosophical Roots of Anthropology.“ It lies at the heart of 
all theories of prehistoric cultural development, theories that rest as 
much on abstract logic and a faith in progress as they do on empirical 
evidence. 

It’s relatively easy to construct a linear model of cultural develop- 
ment when dealing with time spans of only a few centuries, as most 
archaeologists do. It’s much harder to see linearity in the five thousand 
years of recorded history that confronts us in Nubia. As in most of 
the world’s civilizations, there has been a succession of rises and falls, 
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not all of which are easy to account for in rationalist terms. American 
anthropologists nearly always attribute such cycles to environmental 
conditions, while Old World archaeologists just as predictably attribute 
them to invasions or natural disasters,’° but neither theory provides 
a fully satisfactory explanation for the vicissitudes of Nubian history. 

We all accept the reality of short-term business cycles, resulting 
from the imbalance between supply and demand, but there are long- 
term cycles as well, when trade networks are disrupted, or people 
simply get tired of the things that they've been accustomed to buy- 
ing, or when they turn to otherworldly preoccupations. Nubia, whose 
prosperity depended so largely on the export of luxury goods to the 
Mediterranean lands, was always especially vulnerable to such cycles. 
But there were also some declines, which I think can only be attributed 
to cultural entropy—the same factor that has been noted repeatedly 
in Chinese history and is taken for granted by Chinese scholars. Given 
the obvious signs of decadence in modern U.S. culture, I think it should 
be accepted as a fact of history by anthropologists here as well. 

It is also relatively easy to conceive of a rational and essentially 
linear course of cultural development when dealing with purely mate- 
rial remains, as prehistoric archaeologists are forced to do, for it’s hard 
to deny the reality of progress in the material sphere. Yet Nubia in the 
civilized era (i.e., the past four thousand years) offers a good many 
counterexamples. The most extreme one can be seen at the end of the 
Middle Ages, when the country retreated from a literate state with an 
established religion and high artistic developments into a series of war- 
ring chiefdoms in which there was no established religion, and where 
the art of literacy was lost entirely. Bronze-making, glassmaking, even 
the art of making pottery on the wheel were lost. The country was so 
impoverished by the nineteenth century that the traveler John Lewis 
Burckhardt found most of the people living in rude stone huts'*—a far 
cry from the spacious houses I’d dug at Kasanarti and Meinarti. 


The Poverty of Materialism I didn’t really need convincing about the 
poverty of materialism, for it was already conspicuous to me in my 
Navajo studies. But Nubia provided a particularly striking challenge 
to materialist theories of history, for it is an area where both envi- 
ronment and technology remained very nearly constant for four 
thousand years. There were indeed significant fluctuations in trade, 
but some cultural changes also took place that cannot be attributed to 


material causes. 
The most striking of the many changes that took place over the 
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centuries, to my mind, was that occasioned by the conversion of Nubia 
to Christianity in the mid-sixth century. It was not forcibly imposed, 
for the Nubians at the time were independent of foreign rule. But both 
archaeological and historical evidence suggest that both the rulers and 
their subjects, who had been carrying on the last vestiges of ancient 
Egyptian religion, yielded very quickly to the teaching of missionaries 
sent from the Byzantine Empire. 

The people continued to live in the same houses, to grow the same 
crops, to employ the same technology, and to bury their dead in the 
same cemeteries, as I could attest from several of my digs. But they 
abandoned overnight the immemorial practice of burying offerings 
with their dead, for they evidently took seriously the doctrine of trans- 
migration. Even more conspicuous was the transfer of their ideological 
allegiance from an earthly king to a heavenly one. Rulers for millennia 
had indulged in the same kind of self-glorification that we associate 
with the Pharaohs, who served as their models. The royal tomb was 
the country’s most conspicuous architectural monument, and we have 
found enough of them to account for every Nubian ruler for a thou- 
sand years preceding the coming of Christianity. We have not found 
the tomb of a single ruler of the Christian period. And while the walls 
of pagan temples were adorned, on just about every inch of available 
space, with depictions of the ruler in the company of the gods, or as a 
god himself or herself, the walls of churches were adorned with paint- 
ings of the Holy Family, the archangels, and miscellaneous saints and 
martyrs, while the rulers were shown only very occasionally, always as 
subordinate figures. 

Materialists may want to argue that the Christian church was con- 
trolled by the state, as it was in Byzantium, so that religion remained 
as much an instrument of state control as ever; there was only a change 
of iconography. But this was not true in medieval Nubia, which was 
independent of Byzantine rule. Here there was, in fact, a more com- 
plete separation of church and state than anywhere else in the world 
at the time, as far as I know. The polity consisted of two independent 
kingdoms, but the church in both of them was integral with the Coptic 
Church of Egypt, governed by the patriarch of Alexandria. 

The zeal with which the people turned their backs on their old 
ways, abandoning age-old practices, destroying the old temples when 
they could not be converted, and defacing their carvings, cannot 
be dismissed as a mere epiphenomenon, for it involved a profound 
redefinition of the self. Every civilization in the previous millennia 
had co-opted the symbols and the practices of its predecessor, but 
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the Nubians simply wiped the slate, as converts to Christianity. The 
hackneyed and often misused phrase “born-again Christian” acquires 
real meaning in this context, for the converts really did redefine them- 
selves, both individually and collectively. And I have to stress again 
that this was not externally imposed, nor was it accompanied by any 
major economic, political, or social upheaval. It was a purely voluntary 
self-redefinition, by rulers and subjects alike. 


The Salience of Religion I've never been a religious man, and my interest 
in Christian Nubia was not prompted in any way by fellow feeling. I 
think perhaps the reverse was true; medieval Nubia had for me the 
same exotic appeal as any other foreign culture and religion, whereas 
some of my Christian colleagues dismissed it as being too familiar to 
be interesting. 

In earlier days I took it for granted that religion was central to the 
thinking of Navajos and Hopis, in part because I was assured of it in 
the ethnographic literature and in part because I had personally seen 
plenty of evidence of it. On the other hand, because most people in 
Western countries (including myself) aren’t very religious, I tended 
to think that religions were less important in complex societies than 
in tribal ones. I knew all about the tyranny of the church in medieval 
Europe, but the Protestant sects have made such an issue of it as to 
suggest that medieval religiosity was mainly something forced on 
the people by the clergy. Again, cultural materialist theory encour- 
ages that belief. But both my archaeological encounter with medieval 
Christianity and my ethnographic encounter with folk Islam dispelled 
that mistaken belief. Religion was just as dominant in the minds of 
medieval Nubians and Arab villagers as it was in those of Navajos 
and Hopis, and in none of those cases was it forced on them. I was 
later to give expression to that understanding in my book Religion and 
Adaptation."’ 

What I encountered in Nubian Christianity, though | didn’t fully 
appreciate it until long afterward, was the revolutionary impact 
of Salvationist religion. Salvationism is so central to the doctrines 
of all the Abrahamic religions (Judaism, Christianity, and Islam) 
that few people realize its rarity in other religions. Most peoples in 
most cultures believe in some kind of afterlife, but their gods don’t 
wait until they’re dead to punish or reward them. Divine rewards or 
punishments come tomorrow or next week or next year; the afterlife 
is just something that is going to happen, and you can't prepare for it. 

The ancient Egyptian religion was certainly Salvationist in its way, 
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but the wave of Salvationism that captured so much of the world two 
thousand years ago seems to have had its origin in India. From there 
it spread east, giving rise to Buddhism, and westward, giving rise to 
Mosaic Judaism, Manichaeism, the Isis and Mithra cults, Christian- 
ity, and Islam, not to mention scores of short-lived messianic cults 
that have appeared since. I regard it as one of the most revolution- 
ary cognitive changes in human cultural development, and one that is 
unaccounted for in conventional theories of cultural evolution. I have 
found no overarching theory to account for it, but I have tried to give 
it its proper historical place in my book on religion.” 

The principal measure of importance for any cultural institution 
can be found, it seems to me, in the frequency with which people are 
ready to kill or be killed for it. By that measure, Americans today should 
need no convincing that religion remains the dominant cultural force 
in the Middle East, not just an epiphenomenon or an instrument of 
state control as the materialists would have it. The terrorists are not 
driven to their abominable acts by poverty and deprivation, as many 
people would like to think. A high proportion of them come from the 
privileged classes. 


The Bottom Line 

If my southwestern experiences confirmed for me the power of anthro- 
pology, as a way to understand the experienced world, my Sudanese 
experiences showed me some of its limitations. It has, up to now, no 
satisfactory general theory for the later stages of history, or for the 
decline of civilizations, or for the rise and the impact of Salvationist 
religion, to take three examples. I don’t think these are inherent and 
inescapable weaknesses of anthropology; I prefer to think of them as 
deficiencies in a young discipline that is still far from reaching its full 
growth. 

On the positive side, my Sudanese experiences led me, after my 
return to the United States, to explore the extensive midcentury 
writings on peasantry, and this work proved enormously helpful to 
my understanding of both the early and present-day cultures of the 
Sudan. The writings of Robert Redfield and Eric Wolf were especially 
inspirational, for they, more than other writers, were able to view 
peasantry through a historical lens. It was, above all, Redfield’s con- 
cepts of the Great Tradition and the Little Tradition that helped me 
understand the relationship between the scriptural Islam of the urban 
elites and the very different Islam that I encountered in the villages. 
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The Later Digs, 
1969-1984 
3 


HEN I left the Sudan to take a teaching position, I knew I 

wasnt entirely out of the digging business, for I was already 

committed to one more dig, at the site of Kulubnarti. But if 
anyone had told me that some of my most important excavations lay 
still further in the future, I wouldn’t have believed it; I was going to 
be a professor. Like just about all the other research activities in my 
career, the excavations at Qasr Ibrim, where | worked intermittently 
from 1972 to 1984, came about as a result of circumstances | could not 
have foreseen. 


Kulubnarti 
Very early in my Sudan career, I became an outspoken critic of the 
then-dominant migrationist paradigm, which attributed all the major 
cultural changes in Nubian prehistory and history to the coming 
of new peoples. I simply observed too much evidence of continuity 
between each period and the next, and | proposed therefore a “con- 
tinuationist” paradigm of cultural development in which migrations 
were of only secondary importance.' It has since become as dominant 
in the field of Nubian studies as the migrationist perspective once was. 
As the originator of the continuationist paradigm, I was always 
especially interested in the transitions from one cultural phase to the 
next. My own excavations, especially at Meinarti, had shed consider- 
able light on some of the transitions, but for the most recent of all 
transitions, that from Christianity to Islam, my work had brought no 
new insights. This was historically one of the darkest ages in Nubian 
history, a period for which there are very few records, internal or 
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external. The last datable evidence for the practice of Christianity, in 
the far north of Nubia, is A.D. 1484, whereas there are no texts relat- 
ing to the practice of Islam in this area before the eighteenth century. 
There is no clear indication in the literature as to how and why the one 
faith replaced the other; we know only that it was not imposed by force. 

In 1965, while I was living in Khartoum, I visited Nubia a couple of 
times to have a look at sites discovered by my assistant and successor, 
Tony Mills. One of these was on the island of Kulubnarti, about a 
hundred miles upriver from Wadi Halfa. Here, at the southern tip 
of the island, was an extensive cluster of buildings, including several 
two-story, fortified structures of a very late medieval type. Potsherds 
and architectural evidence indicated an occupation dating to at least 
to 1200, while a few scraps of text as well as local tradition spoke of a 
continuation of occupation until 1800 or later. Here, then, was a site 
spanning the transition time from Christianity to Islam and offering 
a chance to see if the transition had left any traces in the archaeo- 
logical record. 

I decided after inspection that this was a site that deserved full 
excavation, preferably by me since I had a special interest in the his- 
torical issues to be investigated. But I had already made plans to leave 
the Sudan by this time and had accepted a teaching position at the 
University of Kentucky. I therefore asked Thabit—still my boss at 
the time—if he would “reserve” the site for me, in which case I would 
come back with an expedition from the University of Kentucky at the 
first feasible moment. He was glad to agree, since he still thought of 
me as “belonging” to the Sudan, and, moreover, no foreign expedition 
had asked for the site. Such was the origin of the Kulubnarti dig. It 
was the most complete excavation I ever undertook, and in some ways 
the happiest. 

I set to work on a grant application to the National Science Foun- 
dation soon after my arrival in Kentucky, justifying the Kulubnarti 
excavation as an archaeological study of culture change rather than 
as a historical study. I asked for the sum of $86,230, enough then for 
a field season of four months, with a crew of 110 laborers plus four 
graduate students and the Adams family. Rather to my surprise the 
grant was approved, and we made plans to carry out the dig in the 
spring of 1969. 


THE SETTING 
The island of Kulubnarti is located at the very upper limit of the area 


flooded by Lake Nubia (as the Aswan Dam reservoir is known in the 
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Sudan). Neither it nor its numerous archaeological sites have in fact 
been flooded, so in this case I can describe them in the present tense. 

The island lies in the heart of the Batn el-Hajjar (Belly of Stones), 
the most rugged and inhospitable terrain along the entire course of 
the Nile. It is a region of bare granite ridges and pinnacles, some of 
which approach the dimensions of small mountains—very different 
from the relatively featureless terrain around Wadi Halfa, and to our 
eyes much more scenic. Interspersed among the crags and ridges are 
equally barren alluvial flats, many of them deeply drifted in sand. Nat- 
ural vegetation is confined to a scattered growth of acacia, dom palm, 
and halfa grass along the riverbanks. There is no continuous flood- 
plain; arable land occurs only here and there in small patches along the 
two sides of the river. Each of these patches, with its irrigated fields 
and its inevitable fringe of date palms, is a kind of sparkling green 
jewel in the brown and yellow wilderness. 

Tony Mills’s survey had located four settlements, all of late 
medieval date, in different parts of Kulubnarti Island. Since I hoped 
to investigate all of them, I asked for and was granted an excavation 
concession for the whole of the island. In the course of our later explo- 
rations we found an additional sixteen sites, bringing to twenty the 
total number that we either excavated or recorded. They included 
eleven settlements of one kind or another, one church, one pottery 
making site, one cemetery, and six rock art locations. 


LOGISTICS 
As soon as my grant was approved | got in touch with the indispens- 
able Gamal in the newly relocated town of Wadi Halfa—the old one 
we had known having disappeared under the lake. As a consequence, 
two houses were already rented for us and a local labor force was not 
only on hand but housed by the time we arrived at Kulubnarti. We also 
bought or rented from Gamal a large amount of camp furniture, left 
over from a recently departed Finnish archaeological expedition. We 
were fortunate also in borrowing two Land Rovers from the Combined 
Prehistoric Expedition of Southern Methodist University, which was 
not active in the field at that season. They were our only reliable link 
with the outside world, for Kulubnarti was four hours’ drive south of 
Wadi Halfa over a rough desert track that hardly deserves being called 
a road. 

Our field staff consisted of two married couples, Tom and Sandra 
Higel and Frank and Millie Fryman, all of whom were graduate students 
at the University of Kentucky. The two men assisted with excavation 
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supervision, and the women did all the artifact registration. (The 
women were not more directly employed in the excavations because 
they had no experience in archaeology; they were not in fact anthro- 
pology majors.) Nettie, as always, managed the camp, but she also 
spent some of her time tutoring our boys, now aged nine and seven, 
who withdrew from school to join us on the dig. Both boys also ren- 
dered invaluable service as gofers between our camp and the dig site. 

Camp life at Kulubnarti was much the same as that we had known 
during the West Bank Survey, except that we couldn't escape for an 
occasional night on the town. We hada typically spacious Nubian mud 
house, where we slept, ate, and worked, plus two rooms in a neighbor- 
ing house where our equipment and finds were stored and where the 
two female students worked on artifact recording. As in earlier times, 
our light was provided by pressure lanterns, and water was carried by 
donkey from the Nile, about two hundred yards from our house. We 
also had, as before, a kerosene refrigerator. A small staff of Nubian 
servants was employed for cooking, washing, water carrying, and 
emptying our portable toilet. 

From Kulubnarti it was about five miles, over a very rough track, 
to the larger village of Akasha, situated on the regular lorry route 
from Wadi Halfa to the more southerly parts of Nubia. Freight trucks 
passed back and forth every day along this road, and they were our 
main source of supply. In Wadi Halfa, Gamal acted as our purchasing 
and forwarding agent, as well as our bursar. On receipt of messages 
from us he loaded our supplies on a southbound lorry, and we picked 
them up in Akasha. Gamal also came in person every two weeks, with 
enough money to pay the laborers, thereby saving me the headache of 
having to keep large sums of cash in the house. 

Notwithstanding—in fact because of—its isolation, Kulubnarti 
was the most enjoyable of all our Nubian dig sites. The sense of isola- 
tion, the ruggedly scenic surroundings, and the peace and quiet of our 
tiny hamlet all contributed to our enjoyment. Stretching away to the 
west were great areas of dunes, among the granite outcrops, where we 
and the kids went walking, and there were pools along the riverbank 
where we swam. And for once there was no sense of urgency; our time 
and funds were sufficient for everything we had planned to do, and in 
any case the sites would never be flooded. 


THE 1969 DIGS 
In 1969 our excavations extended over a period of just under four 


months, from January 5 to May 1, during which time we excavated 
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A distant view of the main Kulubnarti site, 21-S-2, 1969. Author’s photograph. 


or at least recorded every site on the island, as well as one on the 
mainland. 


Site 21-S-2 The piéce de résistance of the Kulubnarti excavations was 
Site 21-S-2, at the southern end of the island; it was the site that had 
first attracted my interest in 1965. It comprised altogether the remains 
of sixty-one buildings, scattered along the lower slopes of a rocky 
ridge. The village was not densely clustered like those farther north, 
for the houses had to accommodate themselves to an irregular and 
boulder-strewn terrain. As a result there was no coherent town plan, 
as there was, for example, at Meinarti. There was far more architec- 
tural diversity than in any site I had previously dug, with remains of 
several kinds of buildings and several kinds of construction, partly of 
mud brick and partly of stone. 

Because there was little depth of deposit in the buildings, the 
excavation posed no special challenges. Over time the settlement 
had grown horizontally rather than vertically, and older buildings 
were abandoned but rarely overbuilt. It was just a matter of clearing 
them out, mapping them, and assigning them to an occupation phase 
based on their ceramic content. By far the most difficult and time- 
consuming part of the operation was the mapping, due to the irregu- 
larity of so many houses and the need to map all the boulders, ledges, 
and outcrops between them. 


Other Sites By early February the excavations at Site 21-S-2 were well 
enough in hand so that I felt we could begin work at the other sites. It 
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was my intention that once they had learned the ropes at 21-S-2, each 
of my student assistants would take sole charge of one of the other 
Kulubnarti settlements. Accordingly, Higel took a small part of the 
workforce to investigate Site 21-S-25. This was a small, walled enclo- 
sure perched atop a crag, with seven houses built with combinations 
of stone and brick. The site proved to have been occupied only for a 
rather brief time, in the early Islamic period. 

After Higel had finished his work at 21-S-25, Fryman took another 
part of the crew to work on a somewhat larger settlement, 21-S-g. This 
site, on a small island just off the northern tip of Kulubnarti Island, 
consisted of twenty houses, some perched along the top and others 
spilling down the sides of a high, rocky ridge. The heart of the site, at 
its highest elevation, was a stoutly walled compound enclosing a single 
castle-house and several smaller buildings. The structures at 21-S-9 
exhibited the same architectural diversity as did those at 21-S-2 and 
covered the same span of time. 

Site 21-S-10, the last of our primary objectives, was the most diffi- 
cult of the Kulubnarti excavations but also in some respects the most 
interesting. Some seventeen small houses occupied the top, sides, 
and base of a small but steep-sided granite promontory locally called 
a jebel. A few widely scattered structures, consisting of one or two 
rooms, were built into crannies in the rock, at or near the top of the 
crag. Other houses were built in a contiguous cluster, on an artificially 
constructed ledge halfway up the jebel, and still another cluster was 
found along its base. Mapping this site was a nightmare, for it had 
nearly as much vertical as horizontal extent. I had hoped that either 
Higel or Fryman might take on Site 21-S-10 after completing their 
other village sites, but they felt they had too much work to do to com- 
plete the notes and maps of their previous work. Consequently I did 
the 21-S-10 dig myself, although son Ernest came out on many days to 
hold the stadia rod while I was mapping the houses. 

In addition to the habitations, we dug a few graves in each of two 
cemeteries, one on the island and one on the adjacent west bank. 
We found in both cemeteries that most of the bodies were naturally 
mummified, or desiccated, preserving intact their shrouds as well as 
their soft tissues. These circumstances provided the rationale for our 
excavations at Kulubnarti a decade later.’ 


The Finds The artifactual finds from all the Kulubnarti sites were over- 
whelmingly of a utilitarian nature, not very different from those in use 


among Nubians at the beginning of the twentieth century. They were 
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considered to be of so little museological value that at the conclusion 
of the dig Negm el-Din Sherif (now commissioner for archaeology) 
allowed us to keep all but fifty of the registered finds as the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky’s share of the spoils. We were allowed to take even 
the objects that were the Sudan’s share, to be returned after they had 
been studied and published. Properly cataloging and in many cases 
conserving those finds was to be Nettie’s principal occupation for 
many subsequent years. Eventually the two of us published jointly a 
volume on the Kulubnarti artifacts.* The objects themselves have now 
been donated to the British Museum, which provided funding for the 
publication of that volume. 


The Church Paintings The village site 21-S-2 included a well-preserved 
small church, which had been visited and described by travelers 
as early as 1814. Like the other buildings at this site, its excavation 
presented no great challenge, for there was only a small accumulation 
of deposit overlying the original floors. The walls were another story: 
they retained fairly extensive traces of painted decoration, and under 
the terms of my excavation license it was my responsibility to have 
these removed and conserved. This was not anticipated in my excava- 
tion plan or covered in my budget. 

With my usual good fortune, I had a little over $10,000 in grant 
money left over at the end of the 1969 excavations. The National 
Science Foundation kindly agreed that this sum could be used to pay 
for the conservation of the Kulubnarti murals. Accordingly, immedi- 
ately after the dig, I contracted with an Italian conservator to come to 
Kulubnarti and remove the church murals in the winter of 1970. The 
paintings were shipped to the Italian National Conservation Labora- 
tory in Urbino, where the actual work of consolidation and restoration 
was done. In time I had the opportunity to spend a couple of weeks 
there, to write final descriptive notes, before they were returned to the 
Sudan. Two of the best-preserved paintings are now on display in the 
National Antiquities Museum in Khartoum. 


The Results The 1969 Kulubnarti excavations constituted by far the 
most complete excavation program I’ve ever undertaken. In a period 
of four months we had excavated in their entirety all four of the 
largest settlements, as well as a smaller settlement, a church, and a 
pottery-making site; and we had partially excavated and mapped seven 
other sites and photographically recorded six rock art sites. We had 
registered just over 1,500 objects and tallied about 200,000 potsherds. 
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But while the excavations were highly satisfactory from the 
standpoint of completeness, they were a disappointment from 
another perspective, for they shed no light on the coming of Islam. 
The Kulubnarti church was never converted into a mosque, nor was 
there any other building on the island identifiable as a mosque. There 
had been significant changes in domestic architecture, but they did 
not involve the partitioning off of separate male and female quarters 
such as might have been expected. The sole evidence for any adherence 
to Islam was provided by a few leather amulets containing Koranic 
verses, but without exception these came from some of the latest 
sites. In general, our excavations seemed to confirm the observation 
of the traveler J. L. Burckhardt in 1814, “In general the only prayer 
known to [them] is the exclamation of Allahu Akbar.”* The Nubians 
today are known for their exceptional piety, but this has evidently 
been a development of the very recent past. 


THE 1979 CEMETERY DIGS 

When I reported on the 1969 excavations, after returning to Kentucky, 
my physical anthropologist colleague Dennis Van Gerven got very 
excited about the mummified bodies in the cemeteries. The surviving 
soft tissues presented, to his mind, all kinds of possibilities for the 
study of pathologies that leave no traces in skeletal remains. Accord- 
ingly, at his instigation, we prepared an application for a second 
National Science Foundation grant, for the sole purpose of collecting 
human remains from the two cemeteries we had previously recorded. 
Our application was accepted in 1977, and the work itself was carried 
out in the winter of 1979. 

It was Van Gerven’s idea that I should appear as the principal 
investigator on the grant, in part because I had received a previous 
grant for work at Kulubnarti but also because the excavation conces- 
sion was in my name. In fact, however, I had no great interest in the 
proposed excavations, since I am not a physical anthropologist and I 
do not enjoy digging graves. I therefore went along only for the first 
three weeks of the season, to help get the camp set up and the dig 
started. This was not a great challenge, for I was still paying rent on 
our old field house, and a lot of our equipment was still stored there. 

Roger Allen, a graduate student of mine at the University of Ken- 
tucky, came along with me and remained for the full season, to do 
the excavation supervision and record all the cultural data from each 
grave while Dennis and a student of his recorded the physical data and 
removed the bodies. The team worked for a little under two months, 
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excavating 218 graves from the island cemetery and 188 graves from 
the west bank cemetery. 

Although both the excavated cemeteries proved to be of early medi- 
eval date, there was a significant difference in their pathology and 
mortality rates—a difference that so far remains unexplained. Most 
probably it reflects a difference in living conditions between two popu- 
lations, one of freehold farmers and one of landless sharecroppers, but 
because we have no habitation remains that can be definitely associated 
with either group® this remains only a hypothesis. In addition to the 
bodies, the cemeteries yielded a mass of shrouding material, to which 
Nettie has devoted many years of study.® 


Qasr Ibrim 

My involvement with the site of Qasr Ibrim, in Egyptian Nubia, began 
in 1972, when I finagled an invitation to join a dig that had already been 
ongoing for five seasons. Although in the beginning I had no more def- 
inite status than that of a guest, I was able to enlarge the beachhead 
until by 1978 I was the dig director. Altogether I spent seven seasons at 
the site, one in every alternate year from 1972 to 1984. Like just about 
everything else in my career, this was not part of any preconceived 
plan; it came about as a result of unforeseen circumstances. 

Through our contacts with J. Martin Plumley, the first excavation 
director, Nettie and I became aware of two things about Qasr Ibrim— 
that it was by all odds the most important site in northern Nubia and 
that the excavation was a shambles. We decided, not for our own sakes 
but for the sake of Nubian history, that we should try to “infiltrate” 
the operation to see if we could bring some semblance of order to it. 
Never having set foot on the site, in the beginning we had no long- 
term plan; we thought perhaps one season might be enough to bring 
some direction to the excavations. But I soon found, as | had earlier in 
the Sudan, that my involvement was easier to get into than to get out 
of. The result was a commitment to the fieldwork that extended over 
fourteen years and to the study and publication of the results that 
continues to the present day. 

Over seven seasons Nettie and I achieved a lot but not as much 
as we would have liked. To begin with, for the first and only time in 
my career, I was involving myself in a dig that I did not initiate and 
whose direction I did not set. I had to adapt myself to existing cir- 
cumstances, over which for a time I had little control. And there 
were several factors, some of them unique to this site, that made it 
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especially difficult: the nature of the British sponsors, the attitude of 
the Egyptian authorities, the logistical situation, and, not least, the 
nature of the site itself. All these were new to me, and I once again had 
to learn my way, sometimes painfully. 

The result was that if Kulubnarti was my happiest dig, Qasr Ibrim 
was pretty much the reverse. I don’t mean that in an absolutely literal 
sense, but the Ibrim excavations involved more stresses and strains, 
and proportionately less enjoyment, than anything I’ve undertaken 
before or since. In the Sudan I always felt as if everyone and every- 
thing was going for us; at Qasr Ibrim I rarely did. I look back on that 
time with a mixture of pride for what I accomplished and regret for 
what I didn’t but without any of the nostalgia I feel for my Sudan digs. 
But it was, if not enjoyable, far and away the most exciting of my digs, 
because of the unexpected things that kept turning up. The artifacts 
alone were extraordinary, and some of the textual finds have led to the 
revision of whole chapters of Nubian history. Also, the dig launched 
Nettie on a wholly new career as a textile analyst, a field in which she 
is now a top expert. 


dilate) Soya 

Qasr Ibrim was, and still partly is, a walled citadel about five acres 
in extent, situated in the Egyptian portion of Nubia about halfway 
between the First and Second Nile Cataracts. It is like no other site 
in Nubia, and like few others anywhere in the world, for two reasons. 
First, it was occupied continuously for at least 2,500 years and prob- 
ably longer; second, during all that time, it was subject to almost 
no destructive forces. Situated on a headland more than a hundred 
feet above the river, it was far removed from any threat of flooding, 
capillary percolation, or termite infestation. It was also, like the rest of 
Lower Nubia, in an area totally devoid of rainfall, and the archaeologi- 
cal remains give no evidence of destruction by fires or earthquakes. 
The only destructive activity that can be recognized was the result of 
two military incursions, in 23 B.C. and in A.D. 1172-73. 

The result is that conditions of preservation are comparable to 
those usually found only in dry caves. The archaeological deposit is not 
the soft sand I was used to in the Sudan but a densely compacted mid- 
den, full of sticks, leaves, dung, and every conceivable kind of artifact, 
organic and inorganic. As an example of the organic content, the site 
has yielded almost 25,000 fragments of textile and hundreds of scraps 
of written material in a single season of excavation. The number of 
fragments of basketry, leather, and wood is beyond calculation. 
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The earliest remains that can be dated so far belong to the reign of 
Pharaoh Taharga, between 690 and 664 B.c. However, occupation may 
have begun considerably earlier than that, for the lowermost deposits 
on the site have yet to be uncovered. Occupation thereafter continued 
until A.D. 1811, when the last inhabitants were driven out by artillery 
fire. In the course of its long history Qasr Ibrim was occupied by speak- 
ers of nine different languages, from ancient Egyptian to Turkish, and 
documents in all nine languages have been recovered from the site. 

The most conspicuous feature, on one of the site’s highest points, 
is the hulk of a stone cathedral. Its wooden roof was long ago burned 
away, and most of the interior columns have fallen, but the exterior 
walls stand nearly to their original height. All around this imposing 
relic and covering nearly the whole site surface, is or was a warren of 
rather roughly built stone houses dating from the last period of occu- 
pation, after 1550. This material had to be removed before any of the 
underlying occupation levels could be exposed, but of course it had to 
be documented and mapped first. 

Qasr Ibrim is, like Meinarti, a stratified kom, but it has far more 
complex stratigraphy. During most though not all of its history, the 
place was densely crowded with house remains, but they had not 
accumulated in an orderly fashion, as at Meinarti. There were periodic 
“urban renewals” when large areas, sometimes including several cen- 
turies of accumulated deposit, were cleared away before overbuilding. 
At the same time it was not uncommon for long-abandoned houses 
to be dug out and restored to use. The result was a series of massive 
stratigraphic unconformities, to use a geologist’s term. When digging 
below a particular level, you could never be sure that the immediately 
underlying level was not several hundred years older. 

As a result, every house and even every room at Qasr Ibrim had to 
be individually dated by its ceramic content. The daily study of sherds 
became critical as never before. The volume of sherds, moreover, was 
immense—typically from 2,000 to 5,000 in a day. Year after year, I 
was to spend two to three hours every afternoon sorting and counting 
potsherds. Yet it has only been through that tedious activity that I and 
my successors have been able to figure out “what goes with what,” as 
one of our Egyptian inspectors aptly put it. We did not have the finan- 
cial resources to permit radiocarbon dating, and in any case we needed 
the results much more promptly than would have been possible using 
a distant lab. 

The special conditions of preservation result in a situation, at 
Qasr Ibrim as at no other site in my experience, in which the artifacts 
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are the tail that wags the dog. Their volume is so great that it takes 
a team of two object registrars, two textile analysts, a basketry ana- 
lyst, a plant remains analyst, and at least two philologists just to keep 
up with them. During my time, I did the pottery recording myself, 
but in later seasons a ceramic analyst was been added. The number 
of registered finds from any one season, of two to three months, is 
several times greater than the entire volume from the Meinarti and 
Kulubnarti sites. 

Accustomed to working with large labor forces in the Sudan, I was 
disappointed at first to find that only thirty workers were employed at 
Qasr Ibrim when I arrived in 1972. I managed to persuade the sponsors 
to increase the force to sixty in 1976 and then, after I became director, 
to one hundred. This, however, proved a mistake—even with our large 
team of object registrars and specialists we simply could not keep up 
with the daily flow of artifacts coming out of the ground. At the end 
of each season we had to stay at the site for some weeks to complete 
the work of documentation, and at the end of the one season with one 
hundred men we almost outran our budget. In future seasons I had 
to scale back the amount of digging to allow for the artifact accumu- 
lation—a circumstance that I’ve certainly never faced anywhere else. 
It needs to be added that, unlike any other Egyptian site known to 
me, Qasi Ibrim has no storage magazine where finds can be held over 
from season to season. Everything must be delivered to the Egyptian 
authorities at the end of each season, and therefore all documentation 
must be completed on-site. 


THE LOGISTICAL SITUATION 

The Nile throughout Egyptian Nubia—that is, between the First and 
Second Cataracts—is fully navigable, and for that reason no road 
system was ever developed along either of the banks. The numerous 
villages, as well as the archaeological sites, were reached by boat only. 
But after Lake Nasser (as it is known in Egypt) began to fill there were 
no more villages, and after it reached its maximum contour there were 
also no archaeological sites, except Qasr Ibrim. Once perched on a 
headland high above the river, it now survives forlornly as an island, 
when the lake is completely full, or at the tip of a long peninsula when 
the water level is lower. 

The result is a logistical situation unlike anything in my previous 
experience. Not only is there no local housing available; there is no 
local source of supply for any kind of goods or services, or labor. All 
supplies for each season have to be brought from Aswan, three days’ 
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travel away by boat, and the entire labor force is transported from 
the village of Quft, in Middle Egypt. Throughout my time at the site, 
archaeologists, laborers, and supplies alike were housed on boats, 
although in later years tents have been used. 

The boats were always a problem, for the expedition didn’t own 
them. They were the remnants of a sizable fleet that the Egyptian 
Antiquities Service had acquired when the numerous temples of 
Egyptian Nubia were being dismantled and removed to higher ground; 
during that time they had served as housing and working quarters for 
the engineers engaged in that work. By the time I got to Ibrim most of 
the temple reconstruction had been completed, and the boats largely 
sat idle in the Aswan harbor, behind the High Dam. The vessels were 
then theoretically available for us to rent, but we could never be cer- 
tain before we actually arrived on the scene which craft would actually 
be offered to us, what condition they were in, and what had become 
of their crews. The rental fee also had to be renegotiated each season 
with the Egyptian authorities. 

After arrival in Egypt, a minimum of ten days was usually required 
to get the excavation team into place and at work. The first two to three 
days had to be spent in Cairo, getting various permits and negotiating 
the boat rental, and from there it was a day’s travel by train to Aswan 
(we usually couldn't afford airfare), where we spent another week mak- 
ing preparations. Buying food during my first couple of seasons, when 
I wasn’t in charge, was not much of a problem, because the directors 
had nearly all the expedition’s food for the season sent from England. It 
was packed and shipped by Fortnum and Mason’s, an upscale catering 
establishment. I’m not sure whether this was because Professor and 
Mrs. Plumley felt that they couldn’t trust Egyptian food, or whether 
they just didn’t know how to go about shopping in the chaotic jumble 
of the Egyptian suks. Once Nettie and I took charge of the operation, 
in 1976, we began buying all the provisions in Aswan, which required a 
considerable additional investment of time and some simplification of 
the menu but resulted in an enormous financial saving. 

During the course of the dig, one of our two tugboats plied more 
or less regularly back and forth between our site and Aswan, making 
the round trip in about ten days, and through this means we could do 
some resupplying. This service was unreliable, however, and so in prin- 
ciple we tried to accumulate and bring with us, at the beginning, the 
entire stock of food for a season of up to four months. Among other 
things, we bought no fewer than three thousand loaves of Egyptian 
bread, which we dried in the sun on the top deck of our houseboat. 
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Daily, as needed, a dozen on so loaves were rehydrated by wrapping 
them in damp cloths and closing them up in a plastic sack. 

Once all the preliminaries were out of the way, we set sail up the 
lake with a flotilla of five, sometimes six boats. Our sleeping, eating, 
and working quarters were on one, or sometimes two, rather dilapi- 
dated houseboats. Each had a row of a dozen small bedrooms on the 
lower deck and a kitchen and two large staterooms on the upper deck, 
one of which served as our dining room and the other as our workroom 
where finds were registered. These vessels had electric generators and 
plumbing systems—neither of which worked reliably—but they were 
not self-propelled. They were towed along by powerful tugboats, either 
pulling from ahead or grappled alongside. A large open cargo barge, 
which served as housing for the laborers, completed the flotilla. 

All in all, our logistical situation was something entirely new to 
me—in some cases better and in some cases worse than previous digs. 
On the plus side we had relatively modern accommodations with glass 
in the windows and wooden floors above and below us, electricity in 
the evenings (when the generator was working), and flush toilets, 
though they only worked by throwing a bucket of water into the bowl. 
On the minus side we were even more isolated than at Kulubnarti, 
with no nearby source of supplies, services, or labor. There was hardly a 
living soul nearer than Aswan, except for a small colony at Abu Simbel, 
four hours’ travel away, where the great Rameses temples were being 
rebuilt. Because of that circumstance the expedition always carried 
a doctor—a commitment that I at first rather resented but came in 
time to recognize as necessary, not so much for ourselves as for the 
laborers. 


THE SPONSOR 

As part of the High Dam salvage campaign, the site of Qasr Ibrim and 
the surrounding territory was granted as a concession to the Egypt 
Exploration Society (EES), Britain’s premier institute of Egyptologi- 
cal research. The rather quaint name of this organization says a good 
deal about its character, for it’s one of those anachronisms, at once 
charming and exasperating, to which the British seem peculiarly 
attached. While half a dozen European nations maintain fully pro- 
fessional institutes in Egypt, with up-to-date laboratory, study, and 
library facilities, the EES remains resolutely an amateur organiza- 
tion, whose only home is a small office and library on a back street in 
London. In any given year it may sponsor eight to ten digs in Egypt, yet 
in my time it had no headquarters in the country and no permanent 
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staff. The digs depend entirely on the volunteered labor not only of 
draftsmen, cartographers, epigraphers, photographers, and registrars 
but even of excavation directors, whose only compensation is travel 
and living expenses. There is also no museum or curatorial staff in 
England; the finds from the digs are parceled out among the museums 
and universities that contribute to the cost of the excavations. 

One consequence of this amateurism, at least at Qasr Ibrim, was 
a distressing lack of continuity in the dig personnel from season to 
season. Many individuals could take time out from their regular jobs 
to contribute one season to the operation, but few could make a longer 
commitment. During my time we never had the same architect or the 
same photographer for two seasons in a row, and in the early seasons 
we also had a different object registrar each time. And very few of 
these individuals had any experience that was specifically relevant to 
archaeology, or to Nubia; back in England they were doctors, accoun- 
tants, librarians, teachers, or students. 

Although its principal function is to sponsor excavations, the EES 
is managed (or was a generation ago) by a twenty-member committee, 
few of whom were field archaeologists. Indeed, one of the commit- 
tee members told me that it was a deliberate policy of the society to 
exclude the dig directors from the governing committee. The result 
was a conception of archaeology that struck me as essentially feudal. 
The various excavation concessions were so many fiefs, the society was 
the absentee landlord, and the dig directors were the society’s stew- 
ards whose job it was to reap the annual harvest of artifacts. Every 
EES dig director whom I’ve known has complained of this policy, and 
as early as 1906 the great pioneer Egyptologist Flinders Petrie resigned 
because of it, yet three quarters of a century later it was still in force. I 
won't say “on the books,” because it seems to be another policy of the 
society to put as little on paper as possible. 

The committee’s attitude toward digs and dig directors is nicely 
reflected in a letter I received in 1992, after I had submitted a compre- 
hensive report on the late medieval remains at Qasr Ibrim. I was 
informed, rather stiffly, that my system of presentation “did not com- 
mend itself for future publications” and that I should apply to the 
committee for instructions before undertaking further publications. I 
don’t mind saying that that letter made me about as angry as anything 
in my professional life. The idea that I, the excavator not only of Qasr 
Ibrim but of more than two hundred other sites as well, should apply 
to a committee of nonarchaeologists for instructions on how to write 
a site report struck me as the ultimate absurdity, not to say an affront. 
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Happily the society has since changed its tune, since my report when 
published received a very laudatory review in its own journal. I have 
now been encouraged to write a second report as much like the first 
as possible. 

To do them justice, the EES and its committee are not alone in their 
attitude toward excavation. It is, or at least was, rather widely shared 
throughout the discipline of Egyptology, which as a whole is not with- 
out its anachronistic features. It is basically a philological rather than 
an archaeological discipline, whose aim is to recover the history and 
the culture of ancient Egypt mainly through the study of textual and 
pictorial records. Excavation, which often hardly deserves the name 
archaeology, has been undertaken very largely for two purposes: to 
remove the infilling from buried temples or tombs, so that their texts 
and reliefs could be studied, or to mine for artifacts in graves. In neither 
case has there been, most of the time, any consideration for context 
or provenience; “important” artifacts are presumed to proclaim their 
own importance, without reference to where they were found. 

Egyptologists spend years learning to read or decipher the various 
Egyptian languages and scripts but get little if any formal training in 
how to dig. The prevailing idea seems to be that excavation is only a 
matter of pointing out to the laborers what you want them to dig. The 
explanation, | think, is that excavation has been seen as a matter not 
of qualification but of entitlement. Every duly certified Egyptologist 
is a priori entitled to conduct digs, just as every medieval nobleman 
was automatically entitled to command troops—often with disas- 
trous results on the battlefield. In addition, the exclusive concern 
for ancient Egyptian remains means that the overlying deposits and 
buildings, from later periods, have all too often been stripped away 
like so much sterile overburden. 

The EES did not take up the Qasr Ibrim concession because of a 
primary interest in Nubia but because of a promise that they could 
afterward resume their long-suspended operations at Memphis and 
Saqqara. After the first three seasons at Qasr Ibrim the salvage obliga- 
tion was considered to have been fulfilled, and there was no definite 
requirement to continue the dig. This left the operation in something 
of a limbo, with neither the sponsors nor the Egyptian authorities 
definitely committed to it. A fair number of people in the EES wanted 
to shut it down, and the Egyptians themselves were indifferent 
at best. From season to season, both had to be persuaded that the 
work was important enough to continue. The problems of the Qasr 
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Ibrim excavation, with which I had to wrestle for years, can only be 
understood in light of these background circumstances. 


THE EGYPTIAN AUTHORITIES 

The Egyptian Antiquities Service, organized at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, was known originally as the Service des Antiquités, 
for it was controlled by French Egyptologists for a long time. Later 
it came to be known by the English version of that name, but it is 
now officially called the Corporation for Antiquities and National 
Museums. For convenience, however, I will continue to refer to it here 
by its older name. 

Dealing with the Egyptian authorities, I was to find, was nothing like 
dealing with those in the Sudan, because the relationship was always 
to some extent adversarial. There were obvious historical reasons for 
this, dating back to the bad old days when European adventurers, who 
can hardly be called archaeologists, had systematically plundered the 
country of its antiquities, with the connivance of the corrupt Turco- 
Egyptian monarchy. Once the Antiquities Service was set up and 
acquired a measure of control over the activities of the foreign anti- 
quarians, it not suprisingly looked on them as so many freebooters, out 
to rob their country of its riches. Apart from protecting the country’s 
monuments, the Antiquities Service saw its role as essentially a regula- 
tory and a restraining rather than as a facilitating one. To be fair to the 
Egyptians, I’ve heard that the antiquities authorities in Greece, Peru, 
and other archaeologically rich countries are no different. It seems to 
be the Sudanese, with their genuinely welcoming attitude and their 
many facilitating actions, who are the exception to the general rule of 
suspicion. 

The Egyptian Antiquities Service is, necessarily, a bureaucracy 
many times larger than its counterpart in the Sudan, and cumbersome 
in proportion. In dealing with it, as with all bureaucracies in the 
Middle East, it’s always necessary to start at the top and work down, 
because no one will agree to anything or provide any service without 
authorization from above. Getting our expedition into the field there- 
fore necessarily began with a call on the director-general of antiquities 
in Cairo, in order to renew the excavation permit and to receive an 
authorization for security clearance. 

The next stop was the Nubia Office—a separate subagency of the 
Antiquities Service that was responsible for all antiquities activities 
upriver from the Aswan Dam. By rights this office should of course 
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have been located in Aswan, on the frontiers of Nubia. However, 
after the time-honored fashion of Near Eastern officials, the director- 
general wasn’t about to have such an important agency, with its own 
budget, located where he couldn’t keep an eye on it. 

It was at the Nubia Office that we negotiated for the rental of our 
all-important boats. I always found this one of the most problematical 
parts of our operation, partly because negotiation is not my strong 
suit and partly because there was no fixed policy or fee in regard to the 
transaction. I suspect in fact that it was technically illegal, or extra- 
legal; Egyptian government property was not supposed to be rented 
to private parties. 

Eventually we always got our boats, the final rental fee being pretty 
much a matter of caprice. What we were promised and what we got, 
however, were not always the same thing, because the people in the 
Cairo office often didn’t know what boats were actually available or 
what condition they were in. 

The Cairo arrangements were likely to take a minimum of two or 
three days, after which we traveled on to Aswan and plunged into a 
new round of formalities. These again were cumbersome, but at least 
they were free from the attitude of suspicion that we faced in Cairo. 
The Antiquities staff in Aswan were sometimes hard to locate, but 
they were genuinely welcoming to archaeologists because we were in a 
sense their bread and butter. They needed us for the same reason the 
Indian Service needs Indians—to stay in business. 

Our first call was on Abdin Siam, the local head of the Nubia 
office—the only ethnic Nubian in the administration, so far as I know. 
He was a man like Gamal in Wadi Halfa in that he had his finger on all 
the strings, although he had none of Gamal’s energy. He spent most of 
his time at one of the coffeehouses in the suk, which was recognized de 
facto as his second office. But he could always tell us where the boats 
were and what shape they were in, and it was he who got in touch with 
the crews and alerted them for service. This was something like mobi- 
lizing a reserve company, for the sailors, engineers, and captains had 
nothing to do when not employed by us, and most of them had second 
jobs and were living at home in the town. 

Happily for me I didn’t have to deal with most of this during my 
first three seasons, when the original director was still in charge. To 
do him credit, he was very good at this part of the operation, for he 
had an imposing appearance, a courtly manner, and an endless supply 
of patience. His interpersonal skills in those respects, and in those 
circumstances, were superior to mine. By the time I took over, I had 
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had ample opportunity to learn from him what had to be done and 
what to expect. 


THE EARLY EXCAVATIONS 

The original director at Qasr Ibrim, J. Martin Plumley (or Jack, as I 
always knew him), was an ordained minister of the Church of England. 
He was ideally suited for that calling, for he was as kindly and warm- 
hearted a man as I’ve ever known. Although he remained in orders 
all his life, at some point in his youth he turned to the study of Egyp- 
tology, specializing in the Coptic language and literature, in which he 
became an acknowledged expert. He was in time appointed a reader 
and later a professor of Egyptology at Cambridge. 

I'm not sure whether Jack volunteered or was invited to be the 
director of the excavations at Qasr Ibrim. In any event, he was con- 
sidered the appropriate man because of his special interest in things 
Christian. There was only one problem: so far as I know he had never 
previously set foot on an archaeological site, except as a visitor. But 
the EES apparently did not see that as a drawback, subscribing to the 
then-prevailing notion that every Egyptologist is a priori qualified to 
dig. During his first three seasons at the site, he was accompanied, 
as co-director, by a distinguished Latinist who was as archaeologically 
inexperienced as himself. 

I believe that I first became acquainted with Plumley at a conference 
in Warsaw in 1967. Through conversations with him I soon became 
aware of the special importance of the Qasr Ibrim dig, and in 1968, 
during a trip to England, I visited him at Cambridge to have a look at 
the collections. I recognized at a glance what I had already suspected: 
the dig was a mess. The collections were enormous and enormously 
rich, for in those days the Egyptian authorities had very little inter- 
est in things post-Pharaonic and had allowed the expedition to retain 
nearly all its finds. But they were in total disarray, for the expedition 
had no archivist or curator. On their return to England after each field 
season, the expedition members went their separate ways, while the 
collections were deposited in the basement of the Faculty of Oriental 
Studies at Cambridge and essentially forgotten. I found that none of 
the artifacts had been properly catalogued, many had not been field 
registered, and some had not even been washed. And when I asked 
Plumley where certain objects had been found, he had to answer very 
largely from memory. There was no written record of find locations, 
because there was no coherent system for the designation of excava- 


tion units on the site. 
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It was at that time that Nettie and I decided we must become 
involved with the Qasr Ibrim operation, in hopes of introducing some 
semblance of professionalism. With that objective, | began corre- 
spondence with Plumley and also met with him a couple of times. For 
his part, he was clearly grateful to have a colleague who took a keen 
interest in his work at a time when nearly everyone else was ignoring 
it. In time, my advances paid off, and I was invited to join the dig in 
1972, though not with any very definite role. It began in any case an 
association that was to extend over the next fourteen years. 

My motives from first to last were purely altruistic, something the 
EES Committee never quite grasped. Unlike many—perhaps most— 
of their field directors, I had no love for excavation for its own sake, 
and by this time I certainly had no need for another dig to make my 
reputation in Nubian archaeology. My sole motivation was to try to 
rescue a disastrously bad dig because of its overwhelming importance 
for the understanding of Nubian cultural history. The consequence 
inevitably was a serious difference of perspective: the EES Committee 
always thought they were doing me a favor by letting me dig at their 
site, whereas I knew I was doing them a favor by salvaging their dig. 


EVOLUTION OF MY ROLE 

The excavation team that I joined in 1972 had, like its predeces- 
sors, been recruited by Plumley from among his circle of friends 
and acquaintances. Apart from me it didn’t include any professional 
archaeologists. His team was a coterie of charming, well-intentioned 
amateurs, eager to help in whatever way they could but without much 
technical qualification to do so, and, if truth be told, without much 
interest in the work itself. With one exception, none of them knew 
anything about Nubian history or culture, or, I think, felt any need to. 
Seen from my perhaps overly demanding perspective, they just didn’t 
take the job very seriously: Qasr Ibrim was something of a camping 
holiday. 

Over this genteel ménage, Jack and Gwen Plumley presided like 
the superbly accomplished hosts they were. I believe they actually saw 
themselves primarily in that role. They set the best table that circum- 
stances would allow, with their imported foods from Fortnum and 
Mason’s and with Egyptian wine at the evening meals. A kindly female 
doctor took care to rearrange the napkins at the dinner table every day 
or two so that the same people wouldn’t always sit together. All in all, 
I was reminded irresistibly of one of those country house parties that 
are almost a cliché in English detective fiction. 
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Happily for me and for the site, I was able to take de facto charge of 
the excavations almost from the first day, with Plumley’s full blessing. 
He was glad to be relieved of a job in which he had never felt comfort- 
able, and he acceded at once to every suggestion of mine. My assump- 
tion of command was facilitated also by the fact that no one else on 
the dig spoke colloquial Arabic. I think that in previous seasons all 
orders to the laborers had been delivered by the Egyptian inspectors. 

I set out at once to institute what had been my standard operat- 
ing procedures in the Sudan digs. To begin with, I made a sketch plan 
of all the surviving buildings in the excavated portion of the site and 
assigned numbers to each building and to each room in them in order 
to keep track of the provenience of finds. Having introduced the system 
of nomenclature, I began the procedure of having all the sherds from 
each house and room collected in numbered baskets, to be studied in 
the afternoon after lunch. It soon proved necessary to have a second 
basket, for artifacts, in front of each digger, and in a subsequent sea- 
son we placed a separate basket for all textile remains as well. 

Ideally, I would have liked to disregard all the previous digging and 
to begin in a new area the process of systematic stripping from the top 
down that I had followed at Meinarti. However, it seemed preferable 
first to clean up the mess from the previous seasons by complet- 
ing the excavation of those houses that had been half exposed and 
in several cases half destroyed and to document what was left to the 
extent possible. Straightening up, which I would have to call “correc- 
tive excavation,” became the primary objective of my first two seasons 
at Qasr Ibrim. 

The work at Qasr Ibrim immediately brought surprises, and it 
never ceased to do so in the seasons that followed, for the site is like 
no other in my experience. Among other things, we found, in the first 
season, an unexpected temple that had later been converted into a 
church, and on one of its walls was the only surviving painting of the 
Nubian pharaoh Taharqa. Another extraordinary find was a cache of 
documents on papyrus, buried in a subfloor crypt. When unrolled, one 
of the documents was nearly thirteen feet long and two feet wide and 
bore an inscription in a beautiful early Arabic script. It was a letter 
from an Arab governor of Egypt to the Nubian king, detailing a list 
of Nubian infractions of a treaty that had been negotiated a century 
before. The importance of the document, which is now on display in 
the Nubian Museum in Aswan, is incalculable, for it confirms many 
things about the terms of the treaty, about which there had been con- 
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On the whole, and under the circumstances, things worked out 
about as well as I could have wished. The Plumleys were still handling 
all the logistics at that time, so I could devote myself completely to the 
excavations, as in my earlier Sudan digs. Here, however, I wasn’t doing 
either the mapping or the photography or the object registration. I 
wasn’t wholly satisfied with any of these—in particular, the object reg- 
istration—but as a “guest” I was in no position to institute changes. 

I was appalled to find that there was no effort to collect the scores 
of textile fragments that turned up each day. I didn’t really institute 
a comprehensive collection and study of textiles until two seasons 
later, but I asked the laborers to save, along with other artifacts, all 
the pieces that showed any pattern. With the aid of the expedition 
doctor we later washed them as best we could, although we knew no 
better than to use ordinary laundry detergent—definitely a no-no, as 
we afterward learned. We separated them into groups according to 
culture periods, though not by individual excavation contexts. 

The effectiveness of that first season can be measured by the fact 
that our published preliminary report is five times as long as that from 
any of the previous seasons.’ But one of its most successful conse- 
quences was that Jack Plumley became, I think really for the first time, 
genuinely excited about the dig and convinced of its importance. He 
was, at all events, successful in persuading the EES to keep it going, 
which had by no means been a certainty. He was also dead keen that I 
should remain involved, since he had de facto handed over command 
of the digging to me. 

For my part, I was just as anxious to remain involved and to push 
ahead with what I had started—but not another time without the 
family. I couldn’t under any circumstances get away every year, with 
my full load of academic duties. I told Plumley that I could come out 
again no sooner than 1974, and then only for a month at the start of 
the season, corresponding to the midyear semester break at the uni- 
versity. I also stated that, after that, I wouldn’t come at all if the family 
couldn't come with me, as they had always been involved in my digs. 

I did in fact return to the site at the start of the 1974 season, bring- 
ing with me Roger Allen, my most promising graduate student, who 
was later to be my stand-in at Kulubnarti also. I gave Roger as much 
instruction as I could on how! wanted things done, and Plumley cheer- 
fully agreed that the youngster should be my deputy in charge of the 
excavations after I left. That season’s most important find, which took 
place while I was still on the site, was a sealed jar containing a cache of 
almost three dozen intact documents, including a royal proclamation 
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and ten lengthy legal documents in the medieval Nubian language. 
These allowed a reconstruction of the forms and nature of government 
in later medieval Nubia for the first time and shed much light on eco- 
nomic conditions.® 

In 1976 I was again able to join the dig for a full season, and Jack 
was eagerly counting on me, but I had to remind him of my deter- 
mination not to come without the family. He had assured me previ- 
ously that the EES Committee would not stand for having “children” 
(actually teenagers by this time) on the dig. When he finally got the 
message that it was all the Adamses or none, however, he suggested 
that I should apply directly to the committee, and he would back me 
up. Eventually the committee consented that the whole family could 
come out—provided we occupied a separate houseboat, apart from 
the rest of the party, and paid all our own expenses. Such was the dual 
housing arrangement throughout the 1976 season—the American 
boat and the British boat, as I referred to them, though I think every- 
one else thought of them as the “main” boat and the Adams boat. On 
the dig, the boys were a genuine help, as they had been at Kulubnarti 
and as Plumley himself readily acknowledged.’ 

In some respects 1976 was my best Qasr Ibrim season, in part 
because I still didn’t have the headache of overall management and 
in part because I was able finally to complete the “cleanup” excava- 
tions that I had begun four years earlier. | then started the process I 
had been aiming toward all the time: systematically stripping the site 
from the top down, beginning with the latest remains. As it turned 
out I was never able, in later seasons, to pursue that strategy exclu- 
sively, because other priorities supervened as the lake waters began to 
threaten the lowermost deposits. 

Once again there were important textual finds, the most outstand- 
ing of which was a letter, dating from the immediate pre-Christian 
period, in an idiosyncratic local version of Greek. It was written at a 
time, following the collapse of the Empire of Kush, when control of 
Lower Nubia was being contested between two petty kinglets. The 
document we found was in fact addressed by one of these monarchs to 
the other, and it deals with some military activities that had previously 
been suspected but never confirmed.” 

Perhaps the season’s signal accomplishment, for which I can take no 
direct credit, was the institution of the comprehensive, sitewide col- 
lection and analysis of textile remains that has continued ever since. 
Jack Plumley had the good sense after 1974 to obtain the services 
of Elisabeth Crowfoot, one of the world’s acknowledged experts on 
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archaeological textiles, as a member of the field team—one of the few 
times he was able to recruit someone with really first-rate technical 
qualifications. We began, from the first day of excavations, to insist 
on the collection of all textile fragments, as we had always done for 
potsherds, in baskets labeled for each excavation unit. 

But Betty, as we came to know her, almost immediately found her- 
self overwhelmed; she had never previously had to deal with more than 
a handful of fragments from any one site. I think a single day’s work at 
Ibrim probably produced more specimens than she had normally had 
to deal with in a year. Nettie was recruited, or volunteered, to help out, 
thereby launching her into a new career. 

For all her unrivaled expertise, Betty was a particularist, to whom 
each specimen is unique and must be described as such—not consigned 
to a type category. It became apparent to Nettie that this was not going 
to work at Ibrim, with such a volume of material—nearly all of it in 
small fragments. We would have to develop a typology and then deal 
quantitatively with rags just as we do with potsherds, tallying daily the 
number of specimens of each type. This proved no easy job: there were 
no existing models to go by, and, in the case of textiles, there are so 
many cross-cutting variables. But a textile typology evolved through 
experience, just as had my pottery typologies, until it attained a sat- 
isfactory and usable form. In the process Nettie learned a great deal 
from Betty Crowfoot, but I think it’s fair to say that Betty also learned 
a good deal from Nettie, although she was never totally comfortable 
with the typological approach. Nevertheless, the quantitative study 
of textile remains, and their variation over time, has yielded some 
really important understandings about changing economic, cultural, 
and ideological conditions that could not have been attained in any 
other way.” 

At the end of the 1976 season, Jack Plumley announced that he 
would not come out for another, because of his wife’s declining health. 
The EES wasn’t yet ready to accept an American as the sole director, 
but by now they couldn’t very well dispense with my services, as 
I had secured a large grant of Smithsonian Foreign Currency funds 
that effectively doubled the expedition’s budget. The solution was to 
appoint me codirector with Robert Anderson, honorary secretary of 
the EES. 

The experiment in divided leadership didn’t work out well, as such 
arrangements often don’t, for a variety of reasons that boil down 
mostly to a difference in perspective. Now that I had a reasonable 
measure of command over the whole operation, I did my best to 
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require that all work should be done according to professional stan- 
dards, and I let others know if their work was not satisfactory. But 
Robert was a gentleman amateur who felt that good personal relation- 
ships were more important than performance standards, and he made 
it plain that he thought I was not acting as a gentleman should. In the 
upshot neither of us particularly enjoyed the season, and Robert did 
not ask to return for a second one. 

Personal issues aside, we had a pretty good season, with a better- 
qualified team than on any previous occasion. Betty Crowfoot and 
Nettie now had the textile analysis under control, and other aspects 
of object registration were taken in hand by Peter French—an infinite 
improvement on all his predecessors, and a man who has continued in 
the same capacity in every subsequent season. We now had an archi- 
tect with some amount of specifically archaeological experience, and 
for once | did a lot of the photography myself. Both my boys rendered 
valuable service, helping with both the object registration and the 
surveying. The main complication resulted from the fact that this 
was the first and only season when | tried working with one hundred 
laborers, instead of the previous sixty, and the volume of artifact 
finds simply overwhelmed us. In addition, of course, the daily sherd 
accumulation was prodigious. 

Once again, as in just about every season, there were textual finds 
of outstanding importance. One of these was a papyrus fragment 
bearing some Latin verses attributable to Cornelius Gallus, the first 
Roman prefect of Egypt. Gallus is a well-known historical figure and 
was known to have been a poet, but no work of his had previously 
come to light. 

The employment of such a large crew allowed us to extend the area 
of excavation a good deal more widely than in earlier seasons and for 
the first time (during my tenure) to work in previously untouched parts 
of the site. However, I couldn’t spend all my time on the site now that I 
was in overall charge. Some logistical or other managerial requirement 
seemed to crop up every day, and throughout my remaining seasons at 
Qasr Ibrim I found that I was lucky if I could be 50 percent archaeolo- 
gist and 50 percent manager. 

An intriguing diversion during this season was provided by the 
arrival of a BBC television crew to shoot a documentary film on our dig. 
It was to be part of a highly erudite series, Discoveries, featuring activi- 
ties in which the British Museum was involved in one way or another. 
Derrick Amoore, the series director, was regarded as something of a 
maverick at the BBC, for he had his own conception of verismo. In his 
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documentaries there were no artificially posed or externally directed 
shots, and no pre-scripted text. At least in the film on Qasr Ibrim 
there was also no external narrator. All the narration throughout the 
ninety-minute program was provided by members of our own dig 
team, responding ad lib to questions or suggestions from the director. 
Thanks to this approach, the film crew departed with a mass of 
appealing footage but no definite program script, or focus. During the 
months following the dig Nettie and I were twice brought to London, 
at BBC expense, to help work on the program. “The Fortress on the 
Nile,” when it finally aired, ran for a full ninety minutes—the only 
program in the Discoveries series to do so. The result is, in my view, 
somewhat lacking in focus, or perhaps I should say it’s multifocused, 
but it is beautifully assembled and produced. However, the program 
assumes a good deal of knowledge of both history and geography and 
probably for that reason has never been shown in the United States. 
After our joint season Robert Anderson, as could be expected, 
reported somewhat unfavorably on my stewardship and was heard 
with some sympathy within the EES. But I had no intention of step- 
ping out, and I knew the society wouldn’t drop me outright because 
of the Smithsonian funds I had obtained. To defuse the situation, 
however, I formally resigned my codirectorship and remained only in 
the role of director of excavations. To replace Robert, the EES chose 
John Alexander from the archaeology department at Cambridge, 
showing at last a recognition of the importance of having properly 


Excavations in progress at Qasr Ibrim, 1976. The cathedral is in the background. 
Author’s photograph. 
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trained personnel in charge. John is an experienced professional, with 
extensive field experience in both England and Africa and the author 
of a book on directing archaeological expeditions. As things turned 
out, he and I hit it off well from the start, though we have somewhat 
different philosophies of archaeology. 

There was no de facto change in my status or responsibilities. 
Because John had no previous experience dealing with Egyptian 
authorities or facilities, I continued to assume all the responsibilities 
for the start-up activities, and on the site itself he readily acceded to 
my overall excavation plans and procedures. As fellow professionals 
with a common goal, we worked together very effectively during the 
i980 and 1982 seasons, when we were codirectors in fact if not in 
theory. In those years we had the best field team that Qasr Ibrim had 
seen up to that time, and happily there was, for once, considerable 
continuity of personnel from season to season. 

For that reason, the two seasons are somewhat run together in my 
memory. But my purely archaeological activities were quite different 
in the two cases. While John Alexander went on with the excavation 
of late medieval remains, continuing my overall excavation plan, I had 
reluctantly to devote my time in the 1980 season to excavation of a 
seriously threatened and partially collapsed section of the fortifica- 
tions, which proved to be of Ptolemaic and Roman age. They could 
be dated unmistakably by the numerous papyrus fragments found in 
them, inscribed in both Greek and Latin. 

In 1982, my last full season, I finally finished the clearance of all the 
structures of late medieval date, making it possible for me to publish 
the report that appeared in 1996.'* That seemed to me an appropriate 
time to bow out of the dig, now that all or nearly all the different parts 
of the operation were in competent professional hands. I did, however, 
return for two weeks at the start of the 1984 season to help get things 
started. My place as the American excavation director was thereafter 
taken by Boyce Driskell, one of our most capable archaeology graduate 
students at the University of Kentucky. He was to stay on for two full 
seasons, becoming codirector in 1986. 

My departure from the dig after the first two weeks in 1984 marked, 
after thirty-five years, the end of my career as a field archaeologist. 
However, while Qasr Ibrim could now get along quite well without me, 
the same was not true in Nettie’s case. There was no one else to take 
her place analyzing textiles, and she spent two more full seasons on 
the dig, in 1986 and 1988, assisting Betty Crowfoot but increasingly 
carrying the bulk of the workload. Her work has produced a series of 
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papers that have broken entirely new ground, analyzing the history of 
the site on the basis of changing textile usages and preferences.” 

Excavations at Qasr Ibrim have continued intermittently down 
to the present day, although on a considerably reduced scale because 
of both financial and logistical problems. I haven’t kept close tabs 
on them since Nettie left in 1988, in part because | didn’t want my 
successors to think I was looking over their shoulders. I can only say 
that the operation seems to be in fully competent professional hands, 
and that was my only objective from the start. 

In summing up the Qasr Ibrim operation, I have to give Jack 
Plumley the credit that is his due. With no archaeological experience 
whatever and surrounded by a team as inexperienced as himself, he 
did his best under very difficult circumstances. He was skilled at the 
nonarchaeological part of the operation: the preliminary formalities 
and arrangements and supply. On the dig itself he was the kindest and 
most considerate of hosts. In the scholarly realm, his publications on 
some of the textual finds are of lasting importance. Last but not least, 
during my time on the site, he showed a capacity and an eagerness 
to learn exceeding those of most of his colleagues. I have to add also 
that, during the months of follow-up study that Nettie and I spent in 
Cambridge, he and his wife showed us every courtesy and kindness. 
My personal memories of the Plumleys (both now deceased) are very 
warm ones indeed. 

I've had relatively little official contact with the EES Committee in 
the twenty years since I left the Qasr Ibrim dig, and I’m not sure how 
much they have or have not mended their ways. It surely says some- 
thing for them that they’ve been willing to keep the Ibrim dig going 
through all the subsequent years, though it is scheduled to end as I 
write this. Most of the old guard who dominated the committee in my 
time are gone, and I imagine that the younger folks who are in charge 
today have a more responsible outlook toward excavation than their 
predecessors had. I still hear the field directors complain about them, 
however. Egyptology as a whole has certainly advanced, if not into the 
twenty-first century, at least into the twentieth. 
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anthropologist, I never doubted that that meant being a profes- 

sor. While I was always attracted by the idea of teaching, it was 
also true there were no other career paths open to anthropologists, 
apart from a few dead-end museum positions. There were jobs outside 
of academe but no careers, something that is still largely true today. 
The nonacademic anthropologists whom I knew in the Indian Bureau 
and the War Relocation Authority were all biding their time waiting 
for university positions to open up, and all but one of them ended 
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their days as professors. 

When all’s said and done, my situation in the Sudan (and before 
that in Glen Canyon) was the same as theirs in the Indian Bureau; | 
was biding my time and waiting for an academic position. | certainly 
didn’t want to be a salvage archaeologist all my life; I wasn’t even sure 
that I wanted to be any kind of archaeologist rather than getting back 
to my first love, studying living peoples. 

As I’ve already suggested, I wouldn’t have been in salvage archaeol- 
ogy if I'd been able to get the kind of academic job I always wanted. 
Yet I might be in it to this day, if not for another of the many lucky 
breaks that have so largely shaped the course of my life. In the broad- 
est sense I owe my academic career to another of my many unwitting 
benefactors, in this case to the Russian scientists who sent up the first 
earth-orbiting satellite in 1958. America was thrown into a national 
_panic by the thought that we could be outdone, in any field of scientific 
endeavor, by a despised Communist country, and we reacted in the 
way that Americans usually react to problems: by throwing money 
at them. One result was a huge expansion in the number and size of 
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universities, most of which decided that they ought to have at least an 
anthropologist or two. 

This created, for a while, a hugely favorable buyers’ market for 
beginning academics. It wouldn't be fair to say that any idiot could get 
a job in those years, but it was certainly possible to get a job without 
knowing very much anthropology, provided you had a degree from a 
respectable institution. And the University of Arizona, once looked 
down on as a poor and backward frontier institution, had by this time 
established itself as one of the twenty or thirty leading schools of 
anthropology. Even so, without the post-Sputnik expansion I’m not 
at all sure that I would have gotten a position in 1966, given that the 
anthropological community has never been much impressed by my 
accomplishments in Nubia. 


The Kentucky Position 

As a result of the quantum increase in available positions, they were 
much more widely advertised than formerly, through discipline-wide 
mailings and bulletin board announcements. Actual hiring was then 
done largely through interviews at the annual meetings of the Ameri- 
can Anthropological Association (AAA). However, none of the notices 
reached me in the Sudan, nor was | able to attend the AAA meetings. 
As of 1966 I don’t recall that there was as yet a regular Anthropology 
Newsletter in which open positions were announced; if there was, | 
wasn’t receiving it in the Sudan. 

Consequently, I went about looking for an academic post in the 
same way I had always done, through personal contacts. Beginning 
in 1964, when I made my plans to leave the Sudan in two years, I put 
the word out among friends and colleagues that I'd be on the market. 
My efforts resulted eventually in either offers or feelers from at least 
five institutions: Brown University, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
University of Colorado, UCLA, and the University of Kentucky. The 
Kentucky position was the lowest paid of the five, but it’s the one that 
I took, and I’ve never regretted it. For better and worse I’ve been here 
ever since. 

I chose Kentucky over the other possibilities for several reasons. 
The Colorado and Smithsonian openings were not teaching positions, 
and the one at Brown was in the Department of Egyptology—defi- 
nitely not my cup of tea. The UCLA position was a “slot-and-filler” 
proposition; that is, there was a previously existing set of courses that 
I'd be expected to teach—the usual situation for any beginning faculty 
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member. The Kentucky position alone offered me flexibility and the 
opportunity for planning and building—things that have always been 
important to me. “Come and help us build a doctoral program, and 
we can negotiate what you teach,” was the essential message from 
Kentucky. It’s also true that I’ve always wanted to be somewhere small 
enough, and perhaps also underdeveloped enough, so that I could 
make a difference, and this too seemed more likely to be the case at 
Kentucky than at larger and/or more elite schools. Another special 
attraction of the Kentucky offer was that, unlike the others, it came 
looking specifically for me. The colleagues at Kentucky were even will- 
ing to hold the position open for me for a year, as in fact they did. 

If I have to thank the Russian space scientists for the ready 
availability of academic positions, I have to thank Edward Spicer, my 
mentor at the University of Arizona, more specifically for the Ken- 
tucky offer. He had been one of two outside consultants brought in 
to advise the university about the advisability of setting up a Ph.D. 
program in anthropology, which if approved would involve the hiring 
of three new faculty members. Spicer recommended in favor of the 
program, as did the other consultant, and also recommended me as a 
likely faculty hire. 

There's an odd twist to this story, as to so many developments in 
my career, because I wasn’t hired on the basis of any accomplishments 
in Nubia. But both Spicer and John Bennett, the other external con- 
sultant, had recommended a Ph.D. program at Kentucky with a special 
focus on applied anthropology. Both men felt that this relatively poor 
and provincial university (as it still was then) shouldn't try to go into 
head-to-head competition with the “big boys” like Cal and Chicago and 
Harvard, with their huge faculties and worldwide research activities. 
But there was an unfilled niche in applied anthropology, which very 
few institutions were teaching and none was especially featuring. 
Kentucky at the time was seen as an especially favorable place for 
such a program because there was, in the days of the “war on poverty,’ 
a great deal of federal money available for research in Appalachia. 
Spicer recommended me for a position in this program because of 
his assumption that, as one of his boys, I was still an applied anthro- 
pologist manqué. So it was that I came to Kentucky to help build an 
applied anthropology program, not to dig or to do research in Nubia. 

Prior to the “Sputnik revolution,” Kentucky had been a typically 
somnolent and provincial southern university, differing from others 
only in that it was a second-rate school attached to a basketball team 
rather than a football team. Not only most of the students, but a large 
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part of the faculty, were from Kentucky or immediately surrounding 
states. But a far-sighted governor realized that only education would 
ever lift the state out of poverty, and he appreciated the possibilities 
offered by all the post-Sputnik money for universities. He persuaded 
the Board of Trustees and the state legislature to get on the money 
bandwagon, as so many neighboring states were doing, and the result 
was avery rapid transformation. A new president, brought in from the 
University of California system, proceeded to clean house by replacing 
most of the deans and a good many department heads. All kinds of 
new programs were launched and new buildings begun. It was a very 
much invigorated institution, alive to all kinds of new possibilities and 
with a lot of new young faculty from all over the country, that I joined 
in 1966. 

Kentucky, with its overwhelmingly rural population and the sim- 
plicity of its life and culture, has a lot of the same appeal for me as 
the Navajo Reservation. This is true above all of Appalachia, which 
we set out to explore and in time got to know well, partly because 
some of Nettie’s roots are there. It was still true, when we came to 
the state forty years ago, that the majority of Appalachian families 
were living in houses that they or their ancestors had built themselves; 
most were still raising some of their own food, and the women had the 
culinary skills, and the men the farming and mechanical skills, typical 
of an older America. Kinship ties were enormously strong and widely 
ramified, as in a tribal society; annual “family” picnics in eastern Ken- 
tucky can sometimes have two of three thousand people in attendance. 

Eastern Kentucky families, like Navajos (and Nubians), depended 
heavily on the wages earned by men working outside the area, in the 
industrial plants of Ohio and Indiana. Yet comparatively few relocated 
permanently—the lure of the “reservation” (i.e., the homeplace, to 
use the Kentucky term) was too strong. People were apt to work on 
the outside for a few months or years and then come home to “rest 
up,” and nearly everyone came home when they retired. Within a year 
or two of our arrival Nettie and I began likening eastern Kentucky to 
a big Indian reservation, and we were gratified when, a decade later, 
Harry Caudill, one of the region’s leading writers, began using the 
same metaphor. 


The Transformed University 
University teaching was and is the only job I’ve ever had for which I 
had any real preparation. In my student days I was never a teaching 
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assistant, but I'd given a good many guest lectures over the years, in 
both academic and nonacademic settings. More to the point, of course, 
I'd had the example of my own professors to study, over a period of a 
decade. And from my family background I brought a certain set of aca- 
demic values, which have played a large part in shaping my career as 
a teacher. University teaching is in fact the only job I’ve had in which 
ideals rather than goals were my main guiding force. 

I was, nevertheless, a good deal less prepared than I realized, for 
the academic scene to which I returned in 1966 was a very different 
place from the one I had left nine years earlier. I’m not sure that there 
has been any other decade in the history of American universities 
when they have changed as much as they did in the years immediately 
following Sputnik. So I had, as in all my previous jobs, a lot to learn, 
with the difference that this time I didn’t realize it from the start. 

There was to begin with simply the quantum growth in the size 
of faculties. The Anthropology faculties at both Berkeley and Arizona 
had numbered no more than six regular teachers, while Kentucky, 
when I joined, already had ten, soon to be increased to twelve. Even 
so, we were, as I was to discover, one of the smallest Ph.D.-granting 
departments in the country. 


THE COURSES 

One of the better results of the increase in faculty numbers was a far 
wider spectrum of course offerings than in earlier times. An inevitable 
but less happy result was that the undergraduate degree program was 
much more diffuse and unstructured than I was used to. The univer- 
sity, or at least the College of Arts and Sciences, had become a kind 
of academic supermarket in which the students, after their first year, 
could choose whatever curricular goods they wanted off the shelves, 
with the assurance that they’d graduate after they had accumulated 
the requisite number of credits. It was to correct this rather anarchic 
trend that the university instituted, some years later, a committee in 
which I was to play a major part, one whose aim was to introduce more 
structure into undergraduate education. 

One consequence of the new, “supermarket” approach to under- 
graduate education was the demise of the required yearlong course 
sequence, which was still common in my student days. Some subjects, 
like Introduction to Anthropology or History of Western Civilization, 
were considered too complex and too data-rich to be taught over a single 
semester and were consequently spread over two. But now virtually 
every course was complete unto itself within a single semester, which 
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meant (in my view) that far too much data and theory had sometimes 
to be crammed into fifteen weeks. I felt that this seriously diminished 
the potential value of many courses—either there was far more mate- 
rial than most students could reasonably be expected to absorb or a lot 
of important material had to be left out. In my courses I did my best 
to steer a middle course between these undesirable alternatives, but I 
was never happy with the compromise. 

A good many professors sought to overcome the one-semester 
limitation by assigning prodigious amounts of reading, but I couldn't 
bring myself to do that, at least in undergraduate courses. I’m a very 
slow reader myself, and I always found large reading assignments 
demoralizing. It seemed to me that, like me, most students either 
didn’t do them or skimmed through so fast that they got very little 
out of what they read. I also felt that anything assigned as reading 
should also be discussed in class, so that large amounts of assigned 
reading added to rather than subtracted from the amount that had to 
be discussed during class time. In principle I always tried to limit read- 
ing assignments to no more than fifty pages a week. 


THE UNDERGRADUATES 

Our undergraduate majors were also a different lot from what I was 
expecting, or used to. In my own student days nobody but a few dedi- 
cated “nuts” went into anthropology. We all had compelling reasons 
for wanting to go into this marginal discipline, which the majority 
of Americans had never heard of and which offered very limited job 
prospects. All or nearly all of us had what I would call a preprofessional 
outlook, knowing as we did that not only an undergraduate degree 
but even a Ph.D. would be necessary before we could hope for employ- 
ment. There were still in 1966 some such students among our majors, 
but there were also many who lacked altogether what would once have 
been called a vocation, or a calling, for anthropology. They seemed to 
have chosen it as a major for trivial reasons, or for no reason at all. Now 
that anthropology had gone “mainstream” and was just one of many 
possible majors, the teacher could no longer count on a classroom full 
of self-selected, genuinely interested and attentive students. Many 
were as passive learners as are most high school students. It took mea 
while to get onto this and to simplify my courses accordingly. 

Grade inflation was another development for which I was unpre- 
pared—perhaps the clearest indication of how much I was out of touch 
with the academic scene. In my undergraduate days, if the grades 
in a large class conformed to a bell-shaped curve, it was considered 
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appropriate to award 10 percent A’s, 20 percent B’s, 40 percent C’s, 
20 percent D’s, and 10 percent F’s. This was now unthinkable; nobody, 
however incompetent, should get a failing grade as long as they 
honestly tried. I came in time to appreciate that this was an unintended 
consequence of the Vietnam War. Because of the indefensible policy of 
granting military deferments to students with good grades, a great 
many professors who opposed the war had simply decided to give 
everybody good grades. I had eventually to fall in with the general 
trend rather than be completely out of step with the rest of the uni- 
versity, though I’m not as liberal with grades as my more generous 
colleagues. I continue to feel that there must be a way to let the stu- 
dents know when they’re not measuring up. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENTS 

The graduate students were of course a more dedicated lot than the 
undergraduates, but they also were a surprise. I found quite soon that 
I could not take for granted how much anthropology they knew, if any. 
This was in part because a lot of our incoming graduate students had 
not been undergraduate anthropology majors, something that was 
decidedly rare in my student days. A number of our earliest gradu- 
ate students were returned Peace Corps volunteers, who had been 
turned on to anthropology by their cross-cultural experiences. Others 
didn’t know much because, with the prevailing supermarket approach 
to undergraduate education, they had been able to pick their way 
through the undergraduate course offerings without acquiring any 
overall sense of what anthropology is about. And because of the pre- 
vailing grade inflation, some had coasted through without having to 
work very hard. In designing our new graduate curriculum, we learned 
the hard way that the whole first year had to be essentially remedial, 
teaching the students what in theory they ought to have learned as 
undergraduates. 

In the ideological climate of the 1960s, it was understandable that 
many of our new graduate students were driven more by reformist 
zeal than by a dedication to anthropology for its own sake. This again 
was something new and unexpected to me. It was clearly appropriate 
for students in the applied anthropology track, who would, we hoped, 
aim for nonacademic careers. By and large they were dedicated stu- 
dents; the only problem was that some of them were impatient with 
purely academic requirements. We heard very often, in those years of 
student turmoil and reformist zeal, the shibboleth about “relevance.” 
In particular many students resented the “four-field” approach that 
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required them to learn far more about archaeology and linguistics 
than they ever wanted to know, or would ever be useful to them. There 
was a genuine and legitimate difference of outlook on this subject, 
which I'll touch on later. 


THE FACULTY 

If the undergraduate and graduate students were different from what 
I had previously known, so also were the faculty. The most striking 
thing, to begin with, was that many were so young—inevitably since 
they were products of the discipline’s recent, sudden expansion. I used 
to compare them, not always fairly, to the “ninety-day wonders” of 
World War II—the commissioned officers who were turned out hastily 
and in profusion to meet the sudden, enormous need for officers. But 
the young faculty had come up through the system that I’ve just been 
describing and therefore of course looked upon it as normative. 

I was unprepared also for the degree of specialization that had 
taken place within the discipline. In my student days there were still a 
few anthropologists who worked in both physical and cultural anthro- 
pology, a somewhat larger number who did fieldwork in both archae- 
ology and ethnology, and a quite substantial number who worked in 
ethnology and linguistics. Quite apart from research specialization, 
however, just about everyone had to be prepared to teach in all the 
different subfields and therefore to know something about them. 
When you joined a faculty of six, you could expect to be assigned 
just about any course in the curriculum. It was a kind of joke that the 
newest member of the faculty always got stuck with the Peoples of 
Africa course, though of course it was very unlikely in those years that 
he or she had actually been to Africa. 

In 1966 I found, by contrast, that most of the younger faculty 
had come up through rather narrowly specialized graduate training 
programs. Graduate education, at least in anthropology, was much 
more vocationalized than it had been in my student days. As a result 
the young faculty were far better trained within their subdisciplinary 
specialties than most of us had been, while at the same time their 
knowledge outside their chosen subfield was apt to be quite limited. 
Since there was no longer an expectation that they might have to 
teach outside their area of specialty, there wasn’t the same incentive 
to learn about it. I was to find later, in my years as department chair, 
that many strongly resented any suggestion that they should teach 
outside their specialty. 
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THE RESEARCH FOCUS 

But the biggest change by far, and one that I still find troublesome, 
was the transformation of the university from an institution focused 
primarily on teaching to one focused primarily on research. This was 
perhaps appropriate in disciplines like the laboratory sciences, but the 
concept and indeed the requirement of research was applied across 
the board. Virtually everyone, regardless of discipline, was expected to 
devote a substantial amount of his or her time to research, a require- 
ment that wasn't difficult to meet in chemistry, for example, but was a 
lot harder to meet in classics. All of us on the faculty had been assigned 
a “distribution of effort,” which was supposedly different for each 
individual. In most departments, including ours, however, there was 
a standard formula of distribution: 50 percent teaching, 4o percent 
research, and 10 percent university or public service. 

This formula allowed the administration to claim, in the face of 
criticism by the state legislature and by the parents of students, that 
the university was still giving teaching its top priority. The reality was 
clearly otherwise. The great majority of faculty, and especially younger 
faculty, were probably devoting 60 percent to 75 percent of their time 
to what could broadly be defined as research, for the academic reward 
system was slanted almost entirely toward it and away from teaching. 
You could get away with mediocre teaching, as many did, but you'd 
get fired if you didn’t do, and publish, research, under the “publish or 
perish” principle that had everywhere been adopted. 

From the moment I became aware of this situation I was, and | 
remain, a committed foe of the publish-or-perish policy, otherwise 
sometimes known as the “up or out” system. | think it is one of 
the most invidious ideas ever introduced into academe. Of course, 
I've heard repeatedly the argument that good researchers are good 
teachers and vice versa, but from my years as department chair and 
serving on university committees, I can verify, from ample personal 
experience, that it simply isn’t true. Some people have a natural talent 
for delivering information and getting the interest of a classroom full 
of reluctant listeners while they may find it difficult or even absurd to 
try to do original research in a discipline like English literature, where 
there isn’t much left to do except keep plowing the same old sterile 
fields. On the other hand, there are certainly plenty of original and 
creative thinkers, for example, in mathematics, who have no talent at 
all for communication. I had classes from quite a few of them in my 


own student days. 
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Publish-or-perish had, from my perspective, four deleterious effects 
on the university’s traditional teaching function. First, it meant that 
younger faculty, faced with the prospect of termination in six years, 
were not devoting the time to teaching that it deserved, because they 
couldn’t afford to. Second, with teaching loads reduced so that faculty 
could devote more of their time to research, more and more under- 
graduate teaching was pushed off onto graduate teaching assistants. 
These individuals, free from the requirement to publish, were often 
more conscientious teachers than some of the faculty and were at least 
equally good at communicating in the classroom. The problem was 
that, with rare exceptions, they lacked the firsthand experience with 
other peoples and cultures that is so critical to the effective teaching of 
anthropology. Third, the requirement to publish inevitably led to the 
proliferation of trivial research projects and trivial publications, some 
of which merely delivered some very old wine in new bottles. Finally, 
many young faculty members were reduced to a state bordering on 
paranoia, with the Sword of Damocles of termination after six years 
hanging over their heads. It used to be that the great hurdle in anthro- 
pology was to get a job; now the great hurdle was to keep it. 

Another unhappy consequence of the research focus, as it seemed to 
me, was the diminished sense of responsibility toward the students— 
our paying customers. Courses were listed in the catalogue and then 
rarely if ever taught; professors departed freely from the published 
course descriptions to talk about whatever interested them; they went 
off to professional meetings for a week or more, leaving their courses 
untaught; they asked for reduced teaching loads for trivial reasons; 
and they kept very short office hours and worked the rest of the time 
behind closed doors. This latter seemed especially offensive to me; it 
fosters in students the well-founded belief that professors think there 
are more important things than dealing with students. 

It was one more of the many good fortunes in my own career that 
I was spared the publish-or-perish ordeal. There were lots of happy 
features about my situation in the Sudan, but none more so than the 
fact that I was not only permitted, but required to publish. And our 
annual journal, Kush, was no second-rate publication. It was printed 
in England, to very high technical standards, and carried articles by 
many leading European scholars. Especially impressive, to academics, 
was the fact that it carried articles in English, French, German, Ital- 
ian, and Arabic. By the time I left the Sudan I had already published 
twelve articles, most of them long, in this journal, as well as fourteen 
articles in assorted other journals. I also had a book, Shonto, and three 
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book-length monographs to my credit. It was a matter of course there- 
fore that I was appointed at the associate professor level, with tenure 
assured within the year. I made full professor only a few years later. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 

There were changes in the administration too, or so it seemed to me. I 
was told that the publish-or-perish policy had been pushed originally 
by the American Association of University Professors, because with- 
out it universities would keep faculty at the assistant professor level 
as long as they could, to save money. The idea that the university was 
somehow “they” rather than “we,” and that we should adopt a confron- 
tational attitude toward it, came as a total surprise to me. I had always 
taken it for granted that the university was the faculty, and vice versa. 
But I learned in time that most of the higher positions in adminis- 
tration—those above the level of department chair—were occupied 
by what I can only call former academics. That is, they were people 
who early in their careers had chosen the path of academic politics 
over that of either teaching or research and thereafter had become 
increasingly distanced from their onetime colleagues. In the long run 
they became distanced also from their institutional roots, for more 
and more deans, chancellors, vice presidents, and even presidents 
moved from one institution to another, reaching always for the next 
rung on the ladder of success. 

Another development for which I was unprepared was the extent to 
which the corruption and hypocrisy in the athletic programs—already 
fairly prevalent in my student days—had infected the whole univer- 
sity system. Everybody from the president through the faculty to the 
students agreed not to notice that players were being paid to enroll, 
that they were offered, or helped themselves to, the sexual favors of 
cute young coed “hostesses” when they came on recruiting visits, that 
they got grades for classes they never attended and for term papers 
that were written for them, and that their frequent brushes with the 
law were hushed up. The standard excuse, “everybody’s doing it,’ was 
all too true. At the University of Kentucky in my time we lost two good 
presidents over athletic scandals—not because of the scandals them- 
selves but because the presidents agreed to cooperate with the NCAA 
investigations instead of stonewalling and lying, as the fans and the 
state legislature apparently expected them to do. 

Lastly, there was the fact of continuing change itself. It was com- 
mon wisdom, which I had to learn, that every four years brought a 
new “generation” of students, with new interests, new needs, and new 
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hang-ups. As a result academic planners, including me, were forever 
trying to catch up to the changing needs of the students, only to find 
that by the time new courses and new requirements had made their 
way through the cumbersome levels of bureaucratic approval a new 
generation of students with new needs had arrived. I was inevitably 
reminded of the familiar military adage that “every army is always pre- 
paring to fight the last war.” 

There was also much more rapid turnover in the faculty than we 
had planned for, partly because some of the most able left us for 
greener pastures and partly because some of the less able failed to 
make tenure. But changes in available funding, due to both adminis- 
trative personnel changes and economic conditions, were the biggest 
source of uncertainty. In the end I had to accept the fact that in today’s 
academic world you can never build anything and expect it to last. 
The best you can do is to develop plans and policies appropriate to 
the world-in-being. In fact, very few of the programs that I helped to 
develop have survived in anything like their original form, for good 
reasons and bad. 


THE PUBLISHING SCENE 

There was one additional change, external to the university, that had 
far more impact than many people realize: the change in the field of 
publishing. In my younger days very few anthropologists wrote trade 
books, and those who did, like Margaret Mead, were not always appre- 
ciated. Most published their longer works in professional monographs, 
of which more than a dozen series were available. These publications 
were subsidized; they were not expected to pay for themselves through 
sales. One has only to look at the prodigious bibliographies of Boas 
and Kroeber, two of our greatest anthropologists, to appreciate what 
a large part of their output found its way into subsidized monographs 
and how little appeared in trade books. 

Somehow or other, perhaps partly as a result of changing economic 
conditions, the monograph series in America vanished as if overnight. 
The result is a significant gap in our literature, and also in the pub- 
lication opportunities for aspiring young researchers. Most of them 
have only two choices today: either pare down their reports to journal 
size or “sex them up” so that they'll interest a commercial publisher. 
University presses are a partial exception, but because of changes in 
the tax laws even they won't touch a volume, no matter how worthy, 
unless a certain minimum sale can be guaranteed. 
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In short and in sum, then, I had a lot to learn at the outset of my 
academic career; a good deal more than 1 initially realized. But there was 
an advantage in this, as in all the other situations I’ve entered unpre- 
pared. Most of my younger colleagues had slid more or less effortlessly 
from their graduate student careers into their teaching careers, with 
the result that they had never really stepped back far enough to take a 
critical look at what they were doing. They took university policies and 
practices, including the research focus and the limited teaching loads, 
as facts of life. On the other hand, I entered with something like the 
same detached ethnographer’s eye that I had brought to the study of 
Navajos and of Nubians. 

I'm not going to say that all the changes were necessarily for the 
worse. Some were no doubt necessary adaptations to a changing world 
and a changing student body; most in any case were probably unavoid- 
able. I’ll only say that many were uncongenial to me, with my perhaps 
outmoded ideals. But in the university as in other life situations | 
pretty much took the world as I found it, warts and all. I just found 
that academe has a lot more warts than I had imagined. 

Some of the necessary adaptations I made willingly and some 
grudgingly, and there were a few that I refused to make. In particular I 
have remained committed to four convictions that I brought with me 
from my family background and early experiences and that set me at 
odds with what I take to be mainstream thinking in the institution. 
First, I remain committed to the idea that the university is first and 
foremost a teaching rather than a research institution, because in 
the long run, at least in the case of anthropology, it benefits far more 
people. Second, I believe that undergraduate teaching is more impor- 
tant than graduate teaching, because it reaches far more people. Third, 
I believe that graduate programs should focus more on education than 
on vocational training, because most of our graduates will be able to 
learn methods on the job; what they’re going to need from the start is 
the ability to think for themselves. Fourth, I regard teaching as quint- 
essentially a performing art wherein, as in any other art, you try to 
give your best at every performance. 


Building the Graduate Program 

Our newly authorized doctoral program took shape over a period 
of about four years, in a somewhat haphazard way. In due course 
we decided, for practical reasons, to offer three doctoral specialties, 
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to be called Culture History, Ethnology, and Applied Anthropology. 
Use of the term Culture History, in place of the usual Archaeology, 
was strictly my idea, for reasons I'll get into later. Whichever it was 
called, there was a historical reason for offering this specialty, since 
Kentucky had been for many years a regional center for archaeologi- 
cal investigations and had very large collections dating from the days 
of Tennessee Valley salvage excavations. A lot of our undergraduate 
majors—perhaps even the majority in the beginning—had mainly 
archaeological interests. Ethnology was included because of a belief, 
shared by most of the faculty at the time, that our students would 
never be effective applied anthropologists unless they first had a solid 
grounding in traditional anthropology. Applied anthropology should 
be anthropology plus, not anthropology minus, as we put it. 

As I was to learn through years of curricular planning, everyone has 
his or her own ideas based very largely on personal experience. Every 
planner is really planning to educate himself, so to speak. This was cer- 
tainly true in my own case, and the graduate program as we originally 
devised it embodied two strong personal convictions of mine. One was 
that we should be teaching students to think and to understand rather 
than running a trade school. The other was that graduate students, like 
undergraduates, should continue to learn from the whole faculty and 
not just from one individual. I was, in other words, definitely opposed 
to the “patron-client” model of graduate education. I had to acknowl- 
edge, when I got to know the academic scene better, that this had 
been the traditional model of graduate education since its inception, 
in European universities, and that it was more or less inescapable in 
disciplines such as the laboratory sciences. So far as anthropology was 
concerned, however, I had and have two objections to it. One is that it 
tends to produce clones rather than independent thinkers. The other 
is that it creates lines of division within both faculties and student 
bodies, as rival professors compete for student clients and build up 
networks in opposition to other networks. That may be unavoidable in 
big departments, but small ones like ours can’t afford it. 


THE “FOUR-FIELD” COMMITMENT 

We began from the start, as did most other programs, with an unques- 
tioning commitment to the four-field conception of anthropology, 
embracing archaeology, ethnology, linguistics, and physical anthropol- 
ogy, to which we added applied anthropology as the fifth field. I was 
in the beginning as committed to this principle as anyone: the idea 
of anthropology without its four traditional constituent parts seemed 
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unthinkable. Yet it meant that, notwithstanding our limited faculty, 
we had to offer at least minimal coverage in all five of the chosen fields, 
and this was to be a continuing problem for the faculty, as well as a 
source of annoyance to many of our students. 

I think that not many anthropologists today appreciate that our 
four subfields were all in existence, as independent fields with their 
own specialists, long before the birth of anthropology itself. They 
were all swept into the net of the new discipline of anthropology in 
the 1870s, when it was believed that they all, in their different ways, 
provided empirical confirmation for the doctrine of evolution— 
anthropology’s first and for long its only paradigm. 

The subdisciplines were never very comfortable bedfellows, and 
everywhere except in North America the marriage dissolved in the 
early years of the twentieth century, when evolution ceased for a time 
to be the central paradigm. In England and on the European conti- 
nent, archaeology, ethnology, linguistics, and physical anthropology 
all went their separate ways. They remained together in North America 
not so much because of theoretical interrelevance as because they were 
all appropriate to our ongoing study of the American Indian, which 
though not a theoretical paradigm was a wholly preponderant research 
commitment. If early anthropology could have been called evolution- 
ology, North American anthropology in the first half of the twentieth 
century could as appropriately have been called Indianology.' 

This was still true in my student days at both Berkeley and Arizona, 
but by the time I arrived at Kentucky it had clearly ceased to be true. 
Abundant funding from the National Science Foundation had made 
possible field research all over the world, at the same time when there 
were fewer and fewer unstudied Indian tribes and when the no longer 
illiterate Indians were beginning to assert the right to tell their own 
stories. The four-field ideal at that point had outlived both its original 
evolutionological justification and its later Indianological justifica- 
tion; it lived on essentially as an accident of history. But it took me a 
very long time to recognize this; at the time when I helped to develop 
the Kentucky program | was as committed to it as anyone. 


STEPS AND MISSTEPS 

I won’t detail all the steps and missteps, the successful and unsuc- 
cessful experiments, involved in designing our graduate program. In 
the course of a few years we moved from a minimally structured to 
a maximally structured curriculum, and then part of the way back 
again—each time partly in response to student demand. In the years 
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since we have swung back and forth between those two poles, trying to 
keep abreast of the ever-changing character of our student population 
and of the job market. 

My most original contribution to the graduate program—one that 
never found total acceptance—was the culture history program, in 
place of the more conventional archaeology program. It embodied 
some very personal convictions of mine, based in part on my Old 
World experiences and in part on my understanding of the history 
of our discipline. I had come to appreciate that not all archaeologists 
are either prehistorians or anthropologists: classicists, medievalists, 
Egyptologists, Sinologists, and even art historians have an equal right 
to call themselves archaeologists, as long as they dig. Archaeology, 
in other words, can only be defined as a body of data-gathering tech- 
niques, without any inherent theoretical content, and it is equally at 
the disposal of anyone who studies the material remains of the past. 
Archaeology therefore is not coordinate with ethnology or linguistics, 
which combine methodology with theory; it is simply a group of 
methodologies. And because I felt that all of our doctoral tracks should 
be defined in terms of theoretical rather than purely methodological 
criteria, I chose culture history as the name for the track that included 
archaeology. 

There was, as I originally conceived it, more novelty in the culture 
history program than just in the name. I had come to realize that 
the story of prehistoric cultural evolution that we tell to our under- 
graduate students, and that the public largely associates with us, is 
not by any means derived from archaeology alone. It draws at least as 
heavily on comparative ethnology: the arranging of ethnographically 
recorded cultures into a logical developmental sequence (from Kala- 
hari Bushmen to modern Americans, for example) that is supposed 
to model for us the course of prehistoric cultural evolution. What I 
wanted our students to understand was how anthropological theories 
about all different kinds of culture change were developed from an 
interweaving of archaeological, ethnological, and linguistic evidence. 
Consequently components of all three were included in the culture 
history track. 

After the first year or two of graduate study, when there was a 
series of required seminars, there were not originally any additional 
set requirements; programs and requirements were individually 
tailored for each student. Each was to be guided by a committee of 
at least three faculty members, in the case of M.A. students, and five 
members in the case of the Ph.D. As I’ve already suggested, this was 
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intended to prevent the development of patronage networks within 
the department. But in practice the scheme of advising by committee 
never worked as well as intended; it simply proved too cumbersome. 
Most of our most advanced students got nearly all their advising from 
a single faculty member, and a few rather conspicuous clientage net- 
works developed. 


Teaching 

While I’ve done a good many things in my career, if I had to choose any 
one word of self-ascription, it would be “teacher.” One of my English 
colleagues a few years ago paid me the supreme compliment of saying 
that I was a born teacher, and I think she’s right. Not necessarily in 
the sense that I was born to be a good teacher but rather that I was 
predisposed by heredity and by temperament to be a teacher, good 
or bad. Communicating what I know, whether in the classroom or in 
publications or in conversation, is a lot of what I’m about. If I’d had to 
choose exclusively between teaching and research, the choice would 
certainly have been teaching. 

The course of my teaching career was from the beginning predicated 
on the conviction that teaching is a performing art. Like any concert 
violinist I always assumed that I could play any piece, as long as I could 
read the score; that in playing I should stick to the published score; and 
that I should continually strive to enlarge my repertory. Translated 
more specifically into the classroom context, that meant that I should 
be able to teach any course, at least in the anthropological curriculum; 
that in teaching I should adhere faithfully to the course description as 
printed in the catalogue; and that I should seek to add new courses to 
my repertoire. 

I enjoy teaching for three reasons. First, I’m ham enough so that 
I always love an audience. When it comes to teaching, I have the 
unabashed vanity characteristic of all performing artists. It’s what 
mainly impels us to try to give our best performance every time out, 
for there certainly aren’t any financial rewards for doing so in the case 
of the university teacher. 

Second, I’m able to feel, as all educators do, that I’m genuinely 
doing some good in the world. In each undergraduate class I have 
in front of me, for fifteen weeks, a group of students whose lives I 
hope can be genuinely improved or at least enriched by what they will 
hear. I don’t expect many of them to become anthropologists, and I 
know that for some, the only anthropology they’ll ever hear will be in 
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those fifteen weeks, but I like to think that they’ll leave with a broader 
understanding of the world and their place in it than when they came 
in. Anthropology, as a profession, certainly isn’t for everyone, but it 
has a message, about the history and the nature of humankind, that 
everyone should hear. In that sense the classroom is in my mind the 
greatest of all arenas for applied anthropology. 

The third explanation for my love of teaching is simply that I love 
learning, and the way to learn anything is to teach it. This, incidentally, 
explains why I generally prefer undergraduate to graduate teaching: I 
learn more in the process. My graduate seminars necessarily have to 
concentrate on areas and subjects of which I already have considerable 
command, and proportionately limited opportunity to learn more, 
whereas several of my undergraduate courses were on subjects about 
which I previously knew nothing. There were in fact several courses 
that I volunteered to teach mainly because I wanted to learn about the 
subject. It was for that reason that I tried, throughout my career, to 
teach at least one new course every year. I nearly always taught three 
courses in a semester, and occasionally four, although the standard 
load throughout the university was supposed to be two. In twenty-five 
years of teaching I did in fact teach thirty-four different courses at 
the University of Kentucky and others in China and Kazakhstan (see 
Appendix B). 

Readers may perhaps notice, from scanning the appendix, that in 
twenty-five years of teaching, I never taught a course on Nubia. My 
European colleagues are always astounded by this, since they associate 
my name with little or nothing else. But with our limited resources 
and fairly large enrollments, we couldn’t afford to devote faculty time 
to courses for which there was no identifiable demand—something 
that perhaps would not be as true today. 

As a concluding coda, I’m proud to mention that the Department of 
Anthropology has named an annual teaching award in my honor, to be 
given each year to the most highly regarded of our teaching assistants. 


Research and Publishing 

A couple of young colleagues told me, “It’s easy for you to concentrate 
on teaching; you don’t have to spend half your time on research.” And 
of course they were right. Appointed with tenure assured, I had already 
passed the publish-or-perish barrier. Moreover, by the time I landed at 
Kentucky I'd already done as much field research as many anthropolo- 
gists do in a lifetime, and a large part of it was still unpublished. If 
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I had never set foot in the field again, I could have spun off enough 
articles and books from my earlier fieldwork to satisfy the university’s 
research requirement. Which is another way to say that research pro- 
ductivity is measured entirely by publications—another of my reasons 
for opposing the publish-or-perish policy. 

I was lucky too in already having international name recognition 
in Europe, which pretty much guaranteed the publication of anything 
I wrote. I didn’t have the agony of writing an article, then waiting 
months to be told that it was too long or not significant enough or that 
the grammar and syntax would have to be revised to fit a copy editor’s 
preferences. On the contrary, I was regularly asked to contribute to 
compendium volumes or festschrifts or conference proceedings, with 
the knowledge that, since they had asked me, they couldn't very well 
turn down my contributions. But my name recognition is pretty much 
confined to Europe and Africa, which will explain why well over half 
my output has been published abroad—in fourteen countries, in fact. 
Most of it has been in nonanthropological journals and monograph 
series, another reason it is so little known in the American anthropo- 
logical community. (My publications are summarized in Appendix C.) 

Some of my most imaginative and speculative writing—my purest 
think-pieces—has gone into festschrifts. These give me the chance to 
develop far-out ideas that few journal editors would probably accept 
but that the compilers are obliged to accept because they asked me. 
I know that I might as well drop these pieces down a rat hole, for all 
the audience they reach, but I suspect that some of them wouldn't be 
published at all in any other venue. 


University Service 

Because I was brought to Kentucky to help build the graduate anthro- 
pology program, I was able to have considerable influence not only 
in the design of the curriculum but also, more generally, in shaping 
the character and the values of the department. To the extent that 
I could, I tried to make sure that they reflected my own ideals both 
about the institutional nature of anthropology and about education 


more broadly. 


THE DEPARTMENTAL ETHOS 

Someone has said, “Sociology is a guild, Psychology is a cult, and 
Anthropology is a tribe,” and my notions about departmental admin- 
istration and policies were pretty much reflected in that conception. 
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I used to say that if an anthropology department can’t do anything 
else, it ought to present a working model of a primitive tribe. By that I 
meant that it ought to embody the ideals of equality, collegiality, and 
rule by consensus. I tried to promote and to operate according to those 
principles not only during my two terms as chairman, but during all 
the years when I had any voice in the making of departmental policy. 

It was a rule in the League of the Iroquois, as it is in many peasant 
village councils (and also was in the Japanese Diet before World War 
II), that all decisions had to be unanimous. There’s a good reason for 
this, especially in small, face-to-face societies or groups. It forestalls 
the development of potentially divisive factions, and it also assures 
that issues, once decided, are not reopened at the next opportunity 
by the losing side. To the extent that I could, I followed the same 
policy, for the same reasons, during my years as chairman. It could 
mean at times that our discussions were unusually protracted, long 
after there was a clear majority in favor of a particular policy or action, 
but I wanted to make sure that everybody was on board, so we could 
leave the issue behind us and move on. | have to confess that a couple 
of times we lost potentially promising faculty recruits, because we 
debated too long over our choice, but I still think it was the best policy 
in our circumstances. I can honestly say that no lasting lines of divi- 
sion developed within our faculty during my time. 


THE CHAIRMANSHIP 

Departmental chairmanships at the University of Kentucky rotate on 
a four-year basis. They are potentially renewable for a second four- 
year term, but only one person in our department ever wanted to 
renew—and in his case we declined to recommend him. It’s a position 
that carries a lot more responsibility than authority, and hardly any 
prestige, at least in our department. Most people take it on reluc- 
tantly, as part of their due to the institution, and that was certainly 
true in my case. 

I served two terms as chairman, from 1974 to 1977 and from 1984 to 
1986. The first term came to me in the course of regular rotation; the 
second I agreed to take on a kind of emergency basis when there was a 
temporary lack of other senior faculty in the department. The job then 
wasn’t nearly as onerous as it is today, when the demand for account- 
ability has required department chairs to file a continuous stream of 
performance reports on just about every area of faculty activity. In my 
two stints as chairman the burden wasn’t so heavy that I had to reduce 
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my teaching load, although I was nominally entitled to a one-course 
reduction. 

The most time-consuming part of the job, though not necessarily 
the most onerous, was recruiting new faculty, because in my role as 
chairman all the letters of application came to me, and I had then 
to acknowledge them, to pass them on to the appropriate search 
committee, to keep the applicants informed of their standing in the 
competition, and finally to send them either a letter of acceptance or 
a “glad to keep your application on file” letter. Nowadays a lot of this 
is done by secretaries, but at the time I’m talking about our secretarial 
positions were so low paid that they were mostly held by quite young 
women to whom this responsibility couldn’t be delegated. Generally I 
enjoyed reading the letters of application and the accompanying vitae, 
because they gave me a reading on what was coming out of other grad- 
uate programs and to compare their graduates with our own. 

The most onerous part of the chairman’s job, by far, was that of 
submitting an evaluation of each faculty member at the end of each 
academic year, on which their salary raise for the following year was 
partly based. The professors themselves had to fill out a lengthy 
five-page document, detailing their activities and achievements, but 
of course the chairman then had to exercise subjective judgment in 
attaching value to the various achievements that were listed. The job 
would surely not have been so bad if money hadn't been involved. I 
know it’s impossibly naive, but I always felt that money should have 
no place in the academic reward system—we professors are supposed 
to be above such things. “I resent the suggestion that I have to be 
bribed to do my best teaching,” as I told a colleague early in my career 
at Kentucky. 

There are several possible bases of leadership, including pure mus- 
cle, inherited status, conferred authority, and personal charisma. If 
you don’t have any of those, however, you have to fall back on leading 
by example, and that was pretty much my situation as department 
chairman. I made it difficult for others to shirk their teaching duties 
or ask for course reductions by always teaching a full load myself, and 
I served either actively or ex officio on all departmental committees, 
making it difficult for others to refuse. The standard message, either 
spoken or unspoken, of everyone who leads by example is, “If I can do 
it, you can.” People are then either forced to try or to admit that they 
can’t. It doesn’t make for popularity, though. 

I was never very good at curricular planning, as I found out in 
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those first years of designing our graduate program. Over the years 
it became increasingly the case that the young, newly minted fac- 
ulty members had a much better idea than I had about the needs and 
capacities of our incoming graduate students, as well as about changes 
in the anthropological job market. In summarizing my achievements 
as chair, I would have to say that I did a good job of keeping the ship 
smoothly afloat, sometimes in rather rough waters, but I did not nec- 
essarily steer it on any consistent course. However, I kept us together 
as a reasonably unified team, and this was several times noted with 
surprise and approval by visiting guest lecturers. 


UNIVERSITY COMMITTEES 

Over the years, like all faculty members, I served on a considerable 
number of college-wide or university-wide committees, both standing 
and ad hoc. When I had definite ideas of my own about what the com- 
mittee should accomplish, I often followed what for me has been a 
time-tested procedure—that of writing the final report before attend- 
ing the first meeting, figuratively speaking. That is, I would say, “Look, 
I’ve had these ideas to start with,” and then pass out a paper on which 
I'd written them out; I would very often find that others would go along, 
because there’s nothing like a sheet of paper to set an agenda. A lot of 
the time my colleagues hadn’t yet thought that far ahead and were 
happy to be saved from having to do so. I was just taking advantage of 
the fact that most people resent having to serve on committees, and 
they especially resent having to think about them. 


The University Studies Committee The committee to which I devoted 
by far the most time, but also found by far the most rewarding, was 
the University Studies Committee. It was formed in the early 1980s, 
when there was a nationwide wave of discontent in academe against 
the unstructured, supermarket approach to undergraduate education. 
It was an overdue recognition that the overemphasis on research had 
led to a serious neglect of the teaching function. The task of our com- 
mittee, as of scores of others across the country, was to come up with 
a more rigid set of required courses, covering the various sciences, the 
humanities, and the arts, that all undergraduate students would have 
to fulfill. 

I wasn't appointed to this committee; I asked its chairman if I could 
serve because it was an issue in which I had a lot of interest and a lot 
of ideas. I expected to serve perhaps two or three years. In fact, from 
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first to last I was to give eight years to the University Studies program, 
and the result had an impact on our own department, in good ways 
and bad, far beyond anything I had anticipated. 

Our committee consisted of from ten to twelve persons, repre- 
senting most of the university’s colleges, and there was inevitably an 
enormous diversity of ideas and agendas. At one extreme were people 
from the humanities, who shared my own view of the university as a 
place primarily for the cultivation of the mind. Their ideas were always 
imaginative but frequently unrealistic, for they were sometimes pro- 
posing the kind of courses and curriculum that they themselves would 
like to take if they now went back to school rather than a curriculum 
suitable for eighteen-year-olds. At the other extreme were representa- 
tives of the preprofessional schools, especially engineering and law, 
whose chief concern was to defend their existing turf. They wanted 
to minimize the number of courses outside their own departments 
that were required of their majors, because the intradepartmental 
requirements were so heavy. My position was somewhere between 
those extremes, but I started at least with a recognition that we were 
devising a curriculum for eighteen-year-olds and not for ourselves. 

I had at the beginning an assumption that a yearlong History of 
Civilization sequence would be at the core of the new curriculum. 
It was something that had once been required at many universities, 
including both Stanford and Cal in my day, and then had been aban- 
doned as part of the general move away from structured curricula. 
There was now a widespread feeling, which I shared, that it ought to be 
reinstated. I was, however, unalterably opposed to the idea, adopted 
at Stanford and perhaps at other schools, that the whole history of 
all the world’s civilizations should be folded into a single course. That 
obeisance to Political Correctness, as I saw it, flew in the face of any 
kind of historical coherence. The world’s civilizations didn’t all evolve 
hand in hand, in one continuous stream; they evolved in largely sepa- 
rate streams, flowing in all kinds of different directions, that have to be 
followed out separately to be appreciated. Folding Chinese and Native 
American civilizations into a single course on World Civilization, so 
that the course becomes a series of disconnected sound-bites, robs it 
of any coherence at all. 

My idea instead was that, as a counterpoise to an expected Western 
Civilization sequence, there should be two courses on non-Western 
peoples and cultures—what came to be known in discussion as the 
cross-cultural requirement. I thought originally that there should 
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be one semester devoted to one of the non-Western civilizations— 
Islamic or Indian or Chinese—and one to peasant or tribal peoples and 
cultures. At the time there was no one at the university willing or able 
to teach the courses on non-Western civilizations, but in a moment 
of optimism the university president had promised us whatever new 
resources would be necessary to put the new program into place. 

The cross-cultural requirement that I proposed was enthusiastically 
adopted by the committee as a whole and came to be one of the accepted 
components of the new University Studies program. However, like a 
lot of other similar committees, we soon ran into practical problems. 
The ideal program that we originally devised, after about four years 
of discussion and debate, would have been perfect for a five- or six- 
year bachelor’s degree, for it added up to about sixty units of required 
courses. But we knew in reality that we had to adapt ourselves to the 
existing four-year baccalaureate and therefore had to limit the required 
courses to not more than forty units (equal to about one-third of the 
undergraduate coursework for students in most colleges). So we did 
a lot of painful cheese-paring, and the second semester of the cross- 
cultural requirement was one of the victims. It also became apparent 
in due course that, because of an economic downturn, we were not 
going to get the promised new faculty resources. When I mentioned 
this to the university president, he told me quite candidly that it was 
never wise to rely on administration promises. 

When it was decided that the cross-cultural requirement would be 
satisfied by a single course, I felt it was proportionately more important 
for students to have a course on a non-Western civilization than one 
on primitive or peasant cultures, because they would be much more 
likely to encounter them in the future. However, that became impos- 
sible without new faculty resources. As a result, the cross-cultural 
requirement threatened to become purely an anthropology require- 
ment, though that was certainly not my intention when I proposed it. 

It was now unavoidable that anthropology would have to carry the 
bulk of the load. Most of our undergraduate courses would meet at 
least the minimum specifications of the requirement, but the whole 
lot of them together wouldn't seat 1,300 students a semester. I there- 
fore designed two new, large-enrollment freshman courses, the World 
of Tribal Peoples and the World of Peasants, to help us shoulder the 
load. In keeping with the ideals we had developed, I specified that 
these should be taught essentially as humanities courses, not as social 
science courses, and that they should be taught by someone with per- 
sonal cross-cultural experience (which usually meant not by graduate 
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teaching assistants). Ideally, each should involve a semester-long study 
of one or at most two peoples, emphasizing as much as possible their 
distinctive features. I taught the first session of each of the courses 
myself, focusing on Navajos in the case of the Tribal Peoples course 
and on Arab villagers in the case of the Peasants course. 

An unexpected consequence, which I should have anticipated but 
didn’t, was the effect on our student teaching evaluations. We now 
had to face for the first time something that the math and foreign 
language teachers have long been accustomed to—classrooms full of 
uninterested and resentful students, who refuse to see any relevance 
in what they’re hearing. Anyone who teaches these courses can expect 
lower teaching evaluations than in our more purely elective courses. 
You can lead a horse to water, as we found, and you may even force him 
to drink a little of it, but he’s not going to thank you. 

The ironic part of the story is that the anticipated Western Civi- 
lizations component never materialized in the University Studies 
program as finally approved. Asa result, the cross-cultural requirement 
remains as a counterpoise to nothing except the general and 
unavoidable ethnocentrism of most undergraduate education. Under 
the circumstances there is, perhaps, slightly less justification for it 
than I had insisted. With the current, drastic funding cutbacks, I think 
it’s possible that it, and a good many other fruits of our eight years’ 
work, will be eliminated. Such, as I’ve learned, is the ever-changing 
academic scene. 


Other Committees At the end of each department chair’s four-year 
term, an ad hoc committee is formed to evaluate the status and needs 
of the department in question and to make recommendations in regard 
to the next chairperson. For some reason I was appointed, during my 
first two years, to head the committees investigating both the sociol- 
ogy and psychology departments. This mainly involved interviewing 
each member of each of the faculties. The experience was invaluable 
to me as a tyro professor, giving me a window on the thinking and the 
problems of faculty, with which I had been largely out of touch for a 
decade. I found to my amusement that there was a major rift between 
the rural sociologists and the others, for until two years before rural 
sociology had been a separate department in the College of Agricul- 
ture, and the rural sociologists were now being treated like country 
cousins. In psychology I found that there was a virtual disconnect 
between the clinical and the experimental types—something that | 
think is probably true in all psychology departments. Our solution, 
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if it was a solution, was to recommend as chairman the one social 
psychologist in the department. 

For a number of years I served also on the Religious Studies Com- 
mittee. It was set up in the 1980s in response to a perceived student 
demand for a religious studies major but at a time when there were no 
resources to create a new department. Instead, it was decided to cobble 
together a curriculum out of existing courses in several departments 
and to create a few new ones to be taught by existing faculty. An 
interdisciplinary committee was formed to devise and oversee the 
curriculum, and I was the representative of polytheism, as I liked to 
say. We had some interesting and at times fruitful discussions about 
what religion is and how you should teach rather than preach it. The 
new major brought a few additional students into my Anthropology 
of Religion class, and I also taught on one occasion the Approaches 
to Religion course that was specifically devised for this program. The 
student demand, however, turned out to be considerably less than 
expected, and the major no longer exists. 


Retirement, and Beyond 

Mandatory retirement ages had been eliminated about the time 
I began my academic career, and for a good many years thereafter I 
used to say that I'd keep teaching until they had to drag me off the 
podium. By the time I got into my sixties, however, it had lost some 
its zest. Part of it was simply flagging energy, and part was due to the 
unintended consequences of the cross-cultural requirement. I always 
liked a large class, except when it came time to grade the papers, but 
a large class full of bored and resentful students was something else 
again. Another and more entertaining teacher could perhaps have 
awakened the interest of those bored and resentful students, but that 
was not my forte. 

The biggest factor of all, however, was a nagging conscience about 
my unpublished fieldwork. For twenty-five years the notes, maps, 
photos, and artifact cards from my Sudan digs had lain untouched in 
my attic office while I devoted myself to teaching, as well as to my later 
digs. Yet I always knew in the back of my mind that if I didn’t finally 
publish that early work, all those years of prodigious activity would 
have been so much wasted effort, apart from the yield of artifacts. It 
was the recognition that I’m not going to live forever that impelled 
my decision to retire, in 1992, so that I could devote my last years of 
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reasonably sound mind to the task of writing up the digs. I had delayed 
them for such a long time because there was no publisher in prospect, 
but I figured that I'd better get to work on them anyway and hope for 
the best. As so often in my career, the best happened. 

I started work immediately on a volume (which later grew into 
three volumes) on my 1969 excavations at Kulubnarti. The reason for 
tackling Kulubnarti first, in preference to my earlier work, was that this 
dig had been sponsored by the University of Kentucky, which therefore 
had a nominal responsibility to see it published. It wasn’t anything 
that the University Press would handle, for in this case I wasn’t able to 
come forward with subsidy money. However, I persuaded our Cultural 
Resource Assessment Program (a fancy name for our salvage archaeol- 
ogy unit) to take it on, and a volume on the Kulubnarti architectural 
remains appeared in 1994.” 

At this point I had another one of those lucky breaks. In 1994 I 
attended the eighth meeting of the International Society for Nubian 
Studies, held at Lille, and while there I had lunch a couple of times 
with Vivian Davies, the recently appointed Keeper of the Egyptian 
department at the British Museum. When I told him of my problems 
finding a publisher for the Sudan digs, he said, “If you'll write them up, 
I think we can help.” 

Vivian, a man of enormous energy and activity, had decided early 
in his career to make the Sudan the main focus of his research. Since 
coming to the British Museum he has converted the hoary Depart- 
ment of Egyptian Antiquities into the Department of Ancient Egypt 
and the Sudan, has opened a new gallery devoted entirely to Nubia 
and the Sudan, and has helped launch the Sudan Archaeological 
Research Society (SARS), which publishes both a series of mono- 
graphs and a regular journal. This has been my salvation. Up to this 
moment SARS has published two additional volumes on Kulubnarti,’ 
four on Meinarti,* and two on the West Bank Survey,’ and two more 
on the churches of Nubia are in press at this writing. When I add in 
my books on the philosophical roots of anthropology and on religion, 
the number of my published monographs has actually quadrupled in 
the years since my retirement. With their appearance my obligation 
to the Sudan has been finally and fully discharged—a vast source of 
relief after all these years. Obviously, I owe as great a debt of gratitude 
to Vivian Davies and to SARS as I do to any of the benefactors I’ve had. 

It goes without saying that most of my time in retirement has gone 
into the writing of the Sudan volumes, not to mention drawing the 
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scores of maps and line drawings and printing the photos that went 
into them. Yet my writing time hasn’t been devoted entirely to the 
dig reports, for I’ve also attended several of the annual Navajo Studies 
Conferences (including the first one) and have read papers at three of 
them. And my books on philosophical roots and on religion have both 
been produced during the years of retirement.° Here again I owe a debt 
of gratitude to the publisher, the Center for the Study of Language and 
Information (CSLI) at Stanford University, and its director, Dikran 
Karageuezian. CSLI is one of the few remaining subsidized presses, 
and I’m not sure these volumes would have been accepted by a com- 
mercial publisher; they’re too far out of step with current theory. 

I’m not entirely out of the teaching business. I’ve given at least one 
guest lecture and/or seminar presentation nearly every year. In addi- 
tion, my teaching stint in Kazakhstan, about which I'll write in the 
next chapter, came in my retirement years. 

Nettie and I always did as much traveling as we could squeeze into 
our busy lives, but we’ve eagerly seized the increased opportunities 
that retirement offers. Apart from our fairly frequent travel to Euro- 
pean conferences, we’ve had tours to China and Tibet, Morocco, the 
Egyptian oases, Guatemala, Peru, and Bolivia. 

The year 2005 was a special banner year for us, for it included my 
first return to the Sudan in well over a decade and Nettie’s first in 
almost forty years. We joined a small archaeological tour, led jointly 
by a German and a British colleague, which took us far off the beaten 
track, into areas away from the Nile that we'd never previously been 
able to visit. It was probably our richest learning experience since 
China; we encountered small areas of rainfed cultivation and villages 
in areas where we had pictures only of total desert, and the hundreds 
of camels that we saw in the land of the camel nomads, west of the 
Nile, were again an entirely new experience. The tour included a return 
visit to Kulubnarti—my first since 1979. 

During our few days in Khartoum we were treated like visiting 
royalty by the Antiquities Service, which paid all our expenses. We 
were guests of honor at a number of dinners and receptions. The high 
point was a visit to the Presidential Palace at which I was presented 
with the Order of the Two Niles, the Sudan’s highest civilian decora- 
tion, in recognition of my contributions to the country’s history. 

And then there’s our nearly annual summer driving trip across the 
United States, to our cabin in the Sierras. It’s on those trips, passing 
en route through the beloved red rock country of the Southwest, that 
we recharge our batteries. 
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The Lessons of Academe 

At the beginning of the chapter I said a good deal about the lessons I 
had to learn, returning to academe after an absence of a decade. Here 
are a couple of larger lessons that I only learned gradually, over a long 
period of time. 


THE ACADEMIC MARKETPLACE 

It wasn’t until I taught in China, in the 1980s, that I became fully aware 
how much the American academic scene differs from that in all other 
countries of the world, except possibly Canada. I was asked to teach 
Current Theory and Practice in American Anthropology, and I found 
at the outset that I had to explain why there are more anthropologists 
in North America than in the rest of the world put together, and why, 
as a result, they’re doing so many different kinds of things, not all of 
which are readily recognized as anthropological. 

I realized, on reflection, that it’s a consequence of our competitive 
academic scene, which is simply a mirror of our freewheeling market 
economy, with all its resulting virtues and vices. A hundred and more 
major institutions compete freely and without restraint for faculty, for 
students, for grant money, and for prestige. Like so many independent 
nations, each strives at least to match and if possible to outdo what the 
others have and do—a classic example of Durkheimian segmentation. 
Such a state of affairs is unthinkable outside North America. Higher 
education everywhere else is under some form of centralized govern- 
ment control, whose purpose is to eliminate wasteful duplication. 

The good side of all this is that university education in general, and 
anthropology in particular, is much more widely accessible in North 
America than anywhere else. As a believer that everyone ought, once 
in his life, to hear the message of anthropology, I can only applaud this 
state of affairs. The bad side is that bugaboo of all unregulated market 
economies—overproduction. The U.S. consumer economy today relies 
for its survival on selling people things they don’t need for money they 
don’t have. It is continually flooded with new foods and appliances 
and entertainment gear for which new markets must be found or, 
more often, created through skillful promotion. 

It’s not that different in the academic scene, which, thanks to insti- 
tutional competition, is turning out far more Ph.D’s in most fields 
(sciences currently excepted) than there is any recognizable need for. 
As a result we’ve had to find or create new markets for them, outside 
the university field. I’ve always been an advocate of applied anthropol- 
ogy—atfter all, I was brought to Kentucky to help design the program— 
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but some of our graduates are doing jobs that don’t really require any 
anthropology; they’re things that any sensitive, caring person should 
be able to do. 

I don’t blame our graduates for taking those jobs—they have to 
eat like the rest of us. But by redefining anthropology as just what- 
ever anthropologists do, we have lost any sense of our discipline as a 
distinctive way of thought. And we’ve certainly left the general public 
wondering, more than ever, what the hell anthropology is supposed to 
be and to do. 


THE MONEYCHANGERS IN THE TEMPLE 

There’s no doubt that, thanks to my family background, I grew up with 
an idealized vision of the academic scene. The only goal I ever really 
had in my life was to be a professor, and I think I believed that once 
you reached that goal you “lived happily ever after.” 

Along with other ideals, I thought of university professors as 
superior people, not only intellectually, but socially and ethically 
as well. I pictured them all as Stoics like me—above such mundane 
considerations as money and perks. I suppose that the most dis- 
illusioning lesson I’ve learned is how much we're like the rest of the 
United States, where money rules. I see this “creeping capitalism” 
making its appearance in European universities as well, but it hasn’t 
yet completely swallowed them as it has us. 

We in the public universities are, of course, among the many 
victims of the great American tax revolt. At the urging of Madison 
Avenue, Americans have become thoroughly preoccupied with the cult 
of the Self. As a result they are, by and large, no longer willing to pay 
taxes for anything from which they can’t perceive individual benefit, 
and all kinds of public benefits like schools and parks and cultural 
facilities have gone steadily downhill in consequence. We feel it espe- 
cially in so-called state universities, which now derive only a fraction 
of their income from tax sources and have to chase down the rest of 
it wherever they can find it. The university president, once a kind of 
father figure on campus, is rarely seen there anymore; he has to spend 
all his time chasing money elsewhere. I don’t expect to see any change 
in this in my lifetime—unless for the worse. 
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Asian Adventures, 
1982-1995 
HF 


China 

N A SENSE, my enchantment with China began decades before I 

ever set foot there, or ever expected to. From earliest youth I was 

enthralled by maps; I loved to pore over them and especially to fan- 
tasize about remote and exotic places. And in my imagination there 
was no place quite so remote or exotic as that vast, seemingly empty 
heart of inner Asia that was shown on older maps as Sinkiang or 
Chinese Turkestan, and today is usually shown as Xinjiang.’ For some 
reason it had for me even more romantic appeal than Tibet, the area 
that most people seem to think of as the world’s most remote. 

In earlier years, before transoceanic travel became commonplace, | 
never dreamed of actually visiting Xinjiang, and after the Communist 
victory in 1949 it became in any case a political impossibility. Even 
after travel restrictions were eased, in the 1970s, China’s far western 
provinces remained firmly off limits to foreigners. Then, one day in 
1982, a travel brochure arrived in our mail, advertising a package tour 
of China. These were becoming fairly common by the 1980s, and Nettie 
and I had made up our minds that one of these days we’d like to visit 
China, but we were in no hurry. | started to discard the flier, until a 
glance at the itinerary showed that it was going to include Urumqi and 
Turfan in Xinjiang, as well as the celebrated Buddhist caves of Dun- 
huang in nearby Gansu province. We made up our minds right off that 
this was the tour for us. 

We began in Beijing, as nearly all China tours do, with the more or 
less obligatory visits to the Great Wall, the Ming tombs, the Forbidden 
City, and various temples within the city. From there we flew to Xian, 
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another stop that has become pretty much obligatory on China tours 
since the discovery of the great pottery army guarding the tomb of 
Qin Shi-huang. Then it was on to Urumdi, the capital of Xinjiang and 
the real focal point of our expedition. 

Nettie and I fell in love at first sight with Xinjiang, beginning a 
love affair with inner Asia that has continued to the present day. 
Approaching Urumai by air, I can only compare the visual thrill to the 
one I experienced in Frijoles Canyon half a century earlier. In a purely 
geographic sense the area was as remote as we could have wished, 
yet in other respects it was, to us, less exotic than China proper. The 
spectacular scenery is much like our own Great Basin, multiplied by 
a factor of about two. There were the towering mountains, reaching 
in places to a height of 25,000 feet, separated by huge, desert basins 
with myriad dry lakes, and hundreds of green oases where snow-fed 
streams spilled out of the mountains and onto the desert floors. To add 
to the sense of familiarity, we were to discover, in the course of later 
and more extended trips, sagebrush, aspen and cottonwood trees, and 
even prairie dogs. Coming from eastern China to Xinjiang was, at least 
in a physical sense, like coming halfway home to the American West. 

The predominant culture itself, that of the Turkic-speaking 
Uighurs, was more Middle Eastern than Chinese, and to that degree 
more familiar to us. The mud houses, the innumerable small mosques, 
the jubes (running water ditches) along both sides of every street and 
roadway, and the endless rows of Lombardy poplar trees all took us 
back to our early visit to Iran. The Uighurs seemed to us an excep- 
tionally handsome people, combining oriental features and raven 
black hair with pale complexions and ruddy pink cheeks. We had also 
a chance to visit among Kazakhs, who at this time, unlike their kins- 
men in Soviet Kazakhstan, were genuinely nomadic and living in yurts 
during the summer months. 

In 1985 it was announced that courses in elementary and inter- 
mediate Chinese would be offered at the University of Kentucky, 
and I eagerly signed up. I wasn’t thinking at the time about future 
travels—certainly not about any formal research—I just felt the need, 
after disengaging from Qasr Ibrim, to take on a new challenge. My 
travels and reading had convinced me that the Chinese worldview was 
vastly different from that of Americans but at least equally so from 
that of Navajos and of Arabs. Here was a whole new cognitive world 
to explore, and I was convinced, from previous cross-cultural expe- 
riences, that the only way to do so was through at least a minimal 
command of the language. 
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David Kao, the husband of my Chinese teacher, was something 
of an admirer of mine, and he became keen on the idea that more of 
his countrymen should hear my message—that I should think about 
teaching in China. I naturally replied that nothing would please me 
more, but I had no idea how such a thing could happen, given that my 
name and work were completely unknown in China. “Leave it to me,” 
he said, “when I’m in Beijing this summer I'll try to wangle an invita- 
tion for you.” And he did. He brought back with him a letter from the 
head of the Department of Archaeology at Peking University,” inviting 
me to teach there in 1989. 

Isent, in due time, a list of eight courses that I was prepared to teach 
and invited my hosts to choose any three. Most were not archaeology 
courses, for David Kao had assured me that what the Chinese intelli- 
gentsia really wanted to hear was the message of American anthro- 
pology. But the courses had to be offered within the Department 
of Archaeology because at that time the teaching of anthropology, 
under that name, had not yet been approved at Peking University. I 
contracted to teach the selected courses for a period of thirteen weeks, 
from March 6 to June 2. 

The courses they chose were a thoroughly eclectic assortment: 
North American Indians, Ancient Egyptian Civilization, and Current 
Theory and Practice in American Anthropology. The special interest 
in American Indians didn’t wholly surprise me, for it is one that I 
have encountered worldwide. Thanks to abundant literature as well as 
the movies, they are everyone’s image of the Noble Savage—a figure 
beloved in the mythology of nearly all peoples. In the case of China, 
however, there was the additional factor that my colleagues were 
Communist Party members and as such had been obliged to read Lewis 
Henry Morgan’s Ancient Society, one of the sacred texts of Marxism. I 
was reminded of Lowie’s remark that “it was promptly translated into 
various European tongues, and German workingmen would some- 
times reveal an uncanny familiarity with the Hawaiian and Iroquois 
mode of designating kin, matters not obviously connected with a 
proletarian revolution.” 

In the fall of 1988 I applied for and was awarded a grant from the 
Asian Cultural Council, which was enough to pay for our transpacific 
airfares and some of our travel within China. Nettie and I arrived in 
Beijing shortly after midnight on March 2. In view of the hour, not to 
mention China’s reputation as a Third World country (as Deng Xiao- 
ping was himself insisting at the time), we were by no means certain 
that we’d be met at the airport—or what we'd do if we weren't. To 
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our vast relief, we were indeed met not by a single person but by a 
delegation of three, one of whom was holding up a large sign with 
“Peking University Archaeology” lettered on it. They were graduate 
students in the archaeology department who had been assigned to be 
the translators for my three courses. 

That promising beginning was to be a foretaste of all our experi- 
ences at Peking University, and indeed in China generally. There were 
certainly plenty of problems, occasioned by the Tienanmen demon- 
strations and subsequent massacre, but so far as we personally were 
concerned, nobody and nothing ever let us down. Guests were punctual 
to a fault in arriving at our apartment, transportation that had been 
arranged arrived on time, and trips took place as planned. And I have 
to add also the many unexpected kindnesses that we received from 
complete strangers. I know that many Westerners have had different 
experiences in China, perhaps because they have expected too much. 
Our experience was just the opposite: we were continually surprised 
and delighted because we had expected so little. 


BEIDA AND BEIJING 

Since Chinese is not written alphabetically, it’s not possible to form 
acronyms from initial letters, as we do for example in the case of UK 
for University of Kentucky, or UCLA. Instead, acronyms are formed 
by stitching together the initial syllables of the words in a name. Thus 
Beijing Daxue* (Peking University in Chinese) becomes Beida. We 
very soon came to call it exclusively by that name, as do virtually all 
Chinese, and I will do so in the rest of this chapter. 

By common consent, Beida is the Harvard of China. It’s actually 
the former Yenching University, founded and partially staffed by 
Americans in the first half of the twentieth century. Its beautiful, 
parklike campus, replete with lakes, fountains, and gardens, is the for- 
mer country estate of a nobleman, who lost out when the monarchy 
was overthrown in 1911. In this serene setting we were very comfort- 
ably housed in our own apartment in Xiao Yuan Lou (Little Garden 
Building), a structure built specifically to house foreign faculty. 

Our apartment consisted of a bedroom, a large sitting room, and 
a bathroom. There was a small refrigerator but otherwise no kitchen 
facilities; we ate all our meals in a small restaurant/cafeteria nearby, 
where, fortunately for us, the menus were printed in English as well as 
Chinese. At our apartment, serving girls kept us continually supplied 
with thermoses of hot water to make tea—a service we were later to 
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encounter routinely in every part of China, for it’s a fact well known to 
everyone that you can’t drink the water. 

My three classes each met for two hours once a week: North 
American Indians on Monday mornings from 8:00 to 10:00, Egyptian 
Civilization on Tuesday afternoons from 2:00 to 4:00, and Current 
Theory and Practice on Friday mornings from 8:00 to 10:00. Although 
the classroom building was somewhat dilapidated (and like a great 
many public buildings in China had minimal and filthy toilet facilities), 
the teaching facilities were excellent. The classroom, though large, had 
excellent acoustics, but for amplification I had also a cordless mike 
in my shirt pocket, and my lectures were simultaneously taped in an 
adjoining room. (My lectures were subsequently printed, for distribu- 
tion to students, though they have not been published.) 

I had an audience of about one hundred for the Indians and the 
Current Theory courses and about sixty for the Egyptian course. It 
was pretty much the same group in all three classes, consisting mainly 
of graduate students, with a sprinkling of undergraduates and some 
faculty, from Peking University and from a couple of neighboring 
institutions. Of necessity I lectured in English, for my Chinese was in 
no way up to pedagogical levels. Generally I lectured for two to three 
minutes at a time, then broke off so my translator could do his or her 
job. I had invited my hearers to ask questions at any time, as I always 
do in my courses, but no one ever did; in China it just isn’t done. How- 
ever, several students and a couple of faculty members came to our 
apartment at different times, to ask questions or carry on discussion 
based on the classes. 

The Indians course and the Egyptian course were pretty much cut- 
and-dried; that is, I could generally use my American lecture notes while 
omitting esoteric theoretical perspectives with which the interpreters 
and the hearers might not be familiar. The Current Theory course was 
another matter, partly because I’d never taught it before except as a 
graduate seminar and partly because the academic scene in America 
is so different from that in any other country in the world, and there- 
fore takes a lot of explaining. My approach was ethnographic; that is, | 
described the reality as I knew it rather than the high-sounding ideals 
and goals proclaimed in AAA publications. 

For my Chinese audience | found that I had at the outset to de- 
scribe the competitive academic scene, in which every major institu- 
tion, public and private, strives to offer all the things that the others 
offer—a classic case of Durkheimian segmentation that’s unthinkable 
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wherever a higher government authority decides which institutions 
offer what subjects. The special nature of the anthropological pro- 
fession in America can never be understood without reference to that 
very exceptional circumstance, which alone explains why there are 
more anthropologists in our country than in all others put together. 
Then I had to explain the equally competitive but almost wholly 
separate domain of research funding, which in America, as in few 
other countries, is largely extramural. And of course there was the 
invidious tenure system, and its consequences, to be factored in. I had 
also to explain the four-field concept and its historical background and 
many other features that we in the United States have come to take 
for granted. 

In order to facilitate translation, I prepared in advance a very 
detailed outline of each lecture, which was then photocopied so that 
the translator and I each would have a copy. I underlined any concepts 
that I thought might cause difficulty and wrote in the margin what I 
thought might be the appropriate Chinese term, if I could find it in my 
dictionary. I then spent two to three hours, at my apartment, going 
over each lecture with the translator prior to the actual class time. 

In addition to lectures at Beida, I gave two seminars at the Insti- 
tute of Nationalities (a combination university/research institute for 


Discussing lecture material with my Chinese interpreter, Cao Yin, in our Peking 
University apartment, 1989. Nettie K. Adams photograph. 
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minority peoples). I was scheduled also to give two lectures on eth- 
nological field methods in the Department of Sociology, but these 
never came off because of the student boycott of classes that began 
on April 11. Nettie had originally been asked to give a separate course 
on textiles, but the department found that it was unable to provide 
the necessary classroom and translation facilities, so instead she gave 
lectures in my Egyptian course. 

When not preparing or giving lectures, we went sightseeing—with 
a vengeance. The Department of Archaeology had laid on a sightseeing 
trip for us, at university expense, every Wednesday and Saturday, with 
one or other of our interpreters along to act as guides. We found that 
they vastly enjoyed these occasions, if for no other reason than that 
we always bought lunch for them. We were staggered by the size of 
the meals they ordered, a circumstance that explained itself when we 
learned that the meals they got at the university dining halls consisted 
mostly of cabbage and rice. 

In addition, we soon learned to get around the city by bus and 
subway and did a great deal of sightseeing on our own. Eventually 
we visited all the well-known tourist attractions in Beijing and the 
surrounding mountains, as well as a good many that in those days 
were hardly known to outsiders. A favorite place, where we went many 
times, was the Summer Palace, located just a couple of miles from the 
Beida campus. It’s actually a huge park with a lake, an artificial moun- 
tain, and a lot of palaces in many different styles. We had also two 
delightful weekend excursions by train, one to Shanhaiguan on the 
northeast coast, where the Great Wall meets the sea, and one to the 
old imperial mountain resort of Chengde. 

Some of our most pleasant memories are connected with food. 
We were given three banquets, and gave one ourselves, but the many 
meals we had as guests in the homes of friends, and later also traveling 
in the west, were also journeys of discovery. We were able along the 
way to sample and enjoy the very different cuisines in northeastern, 
northwestern, and southwestern China. 

A traditional Chinese banquet, we discovered, consists of at least 
a dozen and perhaps as many as twenty dishes, served sequentially 
at intervals of about five minutes, with rice coming only at the end 
“for those who still aren’t full.” Restaurant menus usually list far 
more dishes than are actually available at any given time. It’s neces- 

sary in the first instance to find out what is available, then discuss 
with the waiter a suitable selection of dishes and the best order for 
serving them. Creating the meal was, at least for our interpreters and 
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hosts, almost as enjoyable as eating it. We found that gastronomy is 
a concept with real meaning in China, as it is in few other countries 
outside France. 

In the early weeks of our visit everything went so smoothly that 
we couldn’t help wondering when the other shoe was going to drop. 
It dropped on April 15, when Hu Yaobang died. He was a former 
general secretary of the Communist Party, dismissed in 1987 because 
of his sympathy with the students at the time of their last major anti- 
government demonstrations. He was in consequence a great favorite 
of theirs, and they took the occasion of his death to begin mounting a 
series of antigovernment posters, demanding more freedom of expres- 
sion and more democracy, among other things. This seemed to us an 
odd kind of funerary honor, but we were told it was quite traditional 
and appropriate in China. 

A few days after Hu’s death the students called for a boycott of 
classes, and that for all practical purposes brought my teaching to 
an end. I continued, however, to prepare lectures, to meet with the 
translators, and to show up at each class time, feeling that I was under 
contractual obligation to do so. I decided too that I would hold a class 
on any occasion when ten or more students showed up, but in fact this 
happened only twice in the six weeks between April 22 and June 2. 


THE DEMONSTRATIONS AND THE MASSACRE 

The posters and subsequent demonstrations were not really spon- 
taneous. They had been planned all along for the first week in May, to 
coincide with festivities celebrating the founding of Peking University 
and also the anniversary of the famous May 4 Movement of 1919. 
The students merely decided, on the occasion of Hu’s death, to move 
things forward a couple of weeks. 

Thereafter things unfolded, at first slowly and then with increasing 
rapidity, over a period of several weeks. First there were big-character 
posters (a traditional protest medium) on the Beida campus, followed 
soon by similar posters at other universities. Then there were the first, 
not very large student marches to Tienanmen Square and the adjoining 
government compound and the unsuccessful attempt to initiate a dia- 
logue with government leaders. This was followed by a boycott of uni- 
versity classes all over the city, the ever-growing sit-in in Tienanmen 
Square, and, a little later, the beginnings of the student hunger strike 
in the square. University students from all over northern China began 
arriving in Beijing to take part in the demonstrations, and in early 
May increasing numbers of workers and other nonstudents began 
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to join in. The demonstrations reached their peak on May 17, when 
there were reported to be more than a million people in the square and 
the surrounding streets. Virtually all buses and taxis and the subway 
ceased to run, and public life in the central part of the city pretty much 
came to a standstill, although it continued as usual in the more out- 
lying areas. 

Martial law was declared on May 20, and this was followed by an 
initial, unsuccessful attempt to bring the army into the city peacefully. 
The students and workers turned out in such numbers, and blocked 
the streets so effectively, that no vehicles or troops could get through. 
There was a week of stalemate, and then the troops were quietly with- 
drawn. At this point things seemed to be quieting down: the students 
ended their hunger strike, many of the out-of-towners went home, 
and the number of those continuing the sit-in in the square gradu- 
ally decreased, partly because conditions there became so unsanitary. 
Then, on June 3, there was a report that a group of leading senior intel- 
lectuals was going to begin a new hunger strike and also that a large 
contingent of students from Nanjing was beginning a march to the 
capital, calling on students from other provincial cities to join them. 
Whether there was any truth to these stories we never learned, for it 
was in the early hours of the next morning that the army came out 
shooting, with results that were much more fully and graphically 
reported in the European and American press than they ever were 
in China. 

Our initial reaction to the demonstrations was one of annoyance, 
when it seemed that classes were to be interrupted for a cause that 
appeared, in the beginning, both quixotic and futile. Of course we 
sympathized with the lofty goals and aspirations of the students, to 
the extent we could understand them (they were generally spelled out 
with typical Chinese ambiguity), but we could not imagine how a thor- 
oughly totalitarian, autocratic government could possibly be moved to 
reform itself by student demonstrators and posters. Before long, how- 
ever, we were unavoidably caught up in the spirit of excitement that 
swept over the campus and eventually over much of the city. There was 
a definite sense on the part of the students (unofficially supported and 
encouraged by the faculty and administration, though most of them 
were too canny to say so publicly) that they were participating in one 
of those great mass movements that have recurred so often in Chinese 
_ history, sometimes resulting in the overthrow of a dynasty. We saw the 
students essentially take over the campus, utilizing the campus-wide 
public address system for speeches and exhortations and putting up 
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posters here, there, and everywhere. We watched the groups of dem- 
onstrators forming up and marching off to Tiananmen Square, often 
singing patriotic songs and with banners held high. On the night of 
May 21 we saw them set up a roadblock, in the street just outside our 
apartment, stopping every vehicle that came along to make sure that 
no army or government personnel got into the city. 

We visited Tienanmen Square itself twice, on May 17 and June 1. 
The first of these occasions was at the very peak of the demonstra- 
tions, when there were not only student groups but also all kinds of 
worker groups in the square and the surrounding streets. It was a truly 
awesome sight to see mile after mile of marchers in formation, with 
their banners and their songs, somehow maintaining a semblance of 
order and discipline—and with not an army or police uniform in sight. 
There was a very large medical contingent, provided by the Beijing 
city government, and every few minutes an ambulance would speed 
away, to take a fainting hunger striker to the hospital. On June 1 the 
crowds were a good deal smaller and also more disorganized, though 
they were not in any sense rowdy—they seemed in fact to be worn 
out with fatigue. This visit gave us a chance to see and photograph the 
famous, short-lived Goddess of Democracy statue that the students 
had fashioned out of Styrofoam. (It was knocked down and crushed by 
a tank on the night of the Tienanmen massacre—an image that was 
shown again and again on Western television.) 

Although many of our students were deeply involved in these 
events, we ourselves took no active part in them, feeling that it was 
not our place to do so. Our sole contribution was giving funds to aid 
the students in the square. At no time did we encounter any hostility 
or feel any anxiety about our own safety. The student groups were uni- 
formly courteous and friendly—indeed, they were playing for maxi- 
mum Western support—and there were no police or army in sight, 
either in the square or on the Beida campus, at the times when we 
were there. 

We nevertheless felt from early on a growing anxiety on behalf of 
the students, knowing all too well the nature of totalitarian govern- 
ments when their authority is threatened. We had seen too much of 
this sort of thing in the Sudan, and it nearly always led eventually to 
bloodshed. Our alarm was very much increased when the students 
announced, and subsequently made good, their intention to embarrass 
the government on the occasion when Russian Premier Mikhail Gor- 
bachev came on a state visit (the first visit of a Russian leader to China 
since the two countries broke off relations a generation earlier). A 
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visit to the Forbidden City (the old imperial palace complex) is always 
mandatory for every visitor to Beijing, but the demonstrators had the 
main entrance so thoroughly blocked that the Russian leader had to 
be sneaked in through the back gate. It was a terrible loss of face ina 
country where loss of face is the worst of misfortunes. From that time 
onward it seemed to us inevitable that there sooner or later must be 
a violent backlash if the demonstrations kept up. When the shooting 
finally started we were horrified by its scope and brutality but were 
surprised only that it was so long in coming. 

On the evening of June 3 we went to dinner with visiting archaeol- 
ogist colleagues, at one of the big downtown hotels, a couple of blocks 
from Tienanmen Square. We left to return to Beida at around 9:30, 
intending as usual to take the city bus. However, we found the streets 
so choked with people that no buses could get through. We thought 
then of going back to the hotel to pick up a taxi, but someone at the 
bus stop told us that the drivers would not venture out, for they were 
afraid of being commandeered. Happily a couple of young American 
students, who had been at dinner with us, came by on their bicycles, 
and they offered to carry us back to the university on the crossbars of 
their bikes. It was a pretty uncomfortable seven-mile ride, and also a 
hairy one, trying to thread our way through dense masses of people, 
with very little idea what was going on. 

We really didn’t know, either then or subsequently, what all those 
people were doing in the streets. They were mostly not students, and 
they were not demonstrators in the sense of being in formation or 
carrying banners. For the most part they seemed to be just standing 
around waiting to see what was going to happen. We heard a rumor 
that the army was already on its way and that roadblocks, consisting 
of commandeered city buses, had been set up around Tienanmen to 
try to prevent their entry. We could only suppose that the crowds were 
there either to try to stop the army or just to watch. But we still had no 
premonition that disaster was just around the corner; the streets had 
often been choked before, and we had heard many a false rumor in the 
course of the previous weeks. 

We witnessed none of the actual violence of the Tienanmen mas- 
sacre, for we were safely back in our Beida apartment by the time the 
shooting began. Nor were we well informed about it, either at the time 
or throughout the remainder of our stay in China. State television, 
which formerly had been surprisingly reliable and candid, switched 
immediately into propaganda mode. In place of any scenes from 
the square, or anywhere else, we saw only a wooden-faced man and 
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woman sitting side by side in the studio, repeating the official line that 
“a handful of thugs who crave nothing but nationwide chaos stirred 
up a serious counterrevolutionary riot in Tienanmen.” We could hear 
no foreign news broadcasts, no foreign periodicals circulated, and for 
a while all telephone communication between Beijing and the outside 
world was cut off. 

On the morning of June 4 we got up very early, having planned 
a picnic for that day with a lot of our friends from the archaeology 
department. But as we waited for them, various people passing by 
began giving us fragmentary accounts of shooting in the square, based 
on what they had heard on government radio. A little later one of our 
interpreters called to say that the picnic had been called off. Later in 
the morning, student demonstrators began straggling back to the 
campus from the square, giving their version of events. Very soon we 
heard, from someone who had not actually been there, a figure of 2,000 
to 3,000 killed, but we were inclined to discredit this because it seemed 
to us that at so early an hour, just after daybreak, there could not pos- 
sibly have been any accurate count of the dead. In later days we were 
to hear a wide variety of casualty figures, both from the government 
and from the Western press, but we doubt whether any of them can 
be given much credence. We can only suggest that those given by the 
government are certainly too low and those reported in the Western 
press (not itself entirely free from propaganda motives) probably too 
high. It is generally agreed by both the government and the students, 
however, that the majority of the victims were not students. 

All through the day on June 4 the Beida campus was alive with 
rumors, but we found the student rumor mill no more reliable than 
the government television. From various fragmentary and sometimes- 
conflicting reports we could gather only that there had been a blood- 
bath of unknown proportions in the center of the city, but also some 
armed resistance, and that fighting was still going on in some areas. 
Contrary to what was reported in the Western press at the time, we 
were able to learn that the demonstrators were not entirely unarmed 
and that they had disabled a large number of tanks and other vehicles 
and killed a considerable number of soldiers—one thousand according 
to the government's official report, though this figure is very probably 
inflated. After the massacre of June 4, some resisters kept up sniper 
fire for several more days in the western part of the city. 

In the late afternoon there was a rumor that the army was on its way 
to occupy the Beida campus and would shoot its way in if necessary. 
We thought that the Xiao Yuan area where we lived was pretty safe, as 
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it was at a considerable distance from the main campus gate and the 
area of student dormitories. As a precaution, however, we fetched our 
favorite interpreter, Cao Yin, from her dormitory and arranged for her 
to spend the night with us. (Our other two interpreters were married 
and lived with their families elsewhere in the city.) We all slept in our 
clothes, in case a hasty evacuation should be required. As it turned 
out, the rumor was false; the army never did come to Beida, though 
some other universities in the city were indeed occupied. 

With typical Adams luck, we had long since made our plans, and 
bought our tickets, to leave Beijing on June 5, to fly to Xinjiang and 
begin an extended tour of the west. After the events of the day before 
we were not at all sure that we would still be able to get transport to 
the airport or that domestic flights would be operating, but in fact the 
car we had arranged showed up on time, and at the airport all was the 
same bustle and shouting confusion that you always find in Chinese 
airports. You would never have known, there, that anything unusual 
had taken place in the center of the city. So we left the chaos of Beijing 
behind us and flew off to an entirely new set of Chinese adventures. 

It is probable that there will never be a last word on the Tienan- 
men massacre; certainly there won't be from us. If the event, as 
reported in the Chinese media, was totally propagandized, it was not 
very much less so in the Western press. On both sides it was painted 
essentially in simplistic, black-and-white terms: good guys versus bad 
guys. The reality, as we observed on the ground, was not that simple. 
The students certainly had plenty to complain of, as did everyone else 
in China under the repressive Deng regime, but most of the ones we 
knew seemed to be motivated more by the sheer excitement of rebel- 
lion than by any very concrete goals. Notwithstanding the loftiness 
of their motives, we could hardly fail to recognize that the majority 
of them were teenagers, acting with typical teenage recklessness. 
“Democracy” was their rallying cry, eagerly taken up in the Western 
press, but it was far from clear just what they did and didn’t mean by 
it. The complaint we heard most frequently had nothing to do with 
democracy; it was about corruption in the government. We didn’t 
have the heart to tell our friends that the things they complained of 
were commonplace in America; some were not even illegal. 

For all its unconscionable brutality, the government had legitimate 
reason to fear instability, as all Chinese governments must. Every time 
in history when the central government has been weak, the country 
has fallen apart into separate and often warring regions, as it did 
very promptly after the monarchy was overthrown in 1911. And in 
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1989 there were millions of people on the streets, not only in Beijing, 
but in ten other cities, and not all of them were unarmed. The well- 
intentioned students had opened a Pandora’s box, starting a move- 
ment over which they lost all control, as it was joined by millions of 
disaffected, unemployed and underemployed youth who had drifted 
into the cities in the previous decade. Traveling later in Sichuan, we 
saw a four-block area that had been burned out by the rioters in the 
city of Chengdu. 

Perhaps it’s enough, for now, to say that the students acted in 
the reckless and headstrong way that teenagers often do, and the 
government reacted in the cold-blooded and brutal way that Chinese 
governments always have. 


WESTERN ADVENTURES 

As strange as it may seem, the remaining seven weeks of our stay in 
China were, if anything, even more enchanting than the first weeks, in 
part because virtually all other tourists had fled the country. Through- 
out our travels in Xinjiang, Sichuan, and Yunnan, I think we met fewer 
than a hundred other tourists. Our enjoyment would certainly have 
been less had we been aware of the scope of the Tienanmen tragedy; 
in fact, we learned nothing reliable about it until we got back to the 
United States. People in the western provinces knew even less than we 
did, for they’d heard nothing but government television, which they 
knew they couldn’t trust. When they found out we had come from 
Beijing, they more than once asked us to tell them what was going 
on there. 

It was conspicuous, and would certainly have surprised Western 
journalists, that there wasn’t a great deal of concern. People’s atti- 
tudes were much like those of Americans in the West when they hear 
about ghetto riots in the eastern cities. “Those big eastern cities do 
have their problems—I’m glad I don’t live there,” seemed to be the 
common feeling. 

We were accompanied throughout our western travels by Cao Yin, 
who by this time had become very dear to us in a personal way, as 
well as being very much our most accomplished translator. This was 
not a university assignment; she came at our invitation and as our 
guest. She had previously spent a nineteen-month internship at the 
Smithsonian, and her English was nearly as fluent as her Chinese. She 
was, at the time of our travels, a thoroughly outgoing, personable, and 
pretty girl in her early twenties, who made friends for herself and for 
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us everywhere. It’s hardly necessary to add that having such a person 
along opened doors for us again and again. 

Beginning in Urumgi, the provincial capital, we spent nearly a 
month in Xinjiang, during which we traveled by air, bus, and car over 
a very large part of that wild and wonderful region, which is about the 
size of France. After two days in Urumdi we flew to Kashgar, China’s 
westernmost city, in the company of a Uighur colleague from the 
Institute of Nationalities whom we had met on the plane. Our hotel 
in Kashgar was the old Russian Consulate, a relic of the nineteenth- 
century “Great Game” when the tsarist government and Queen Victo- 
ria’s government had vied for dominance in inner Asia. 

The high point of our time in Kashgar was a visit to the city’s 
teeming and incredibly picturesque weekly market, which has surely 
changed little since it was visited by Marco Polo. I estimated that 
at least 80 percent of all the products we saw for sale, from house 
doors and windows down to mousetraps and kitchen knives, were 
the product of local, preindustrial technology. There were separate, 
crowded markets for cattle, sheep, goats, horses, and donkeys, with 
specially cleared tracks where prospective buyers could take trial rides 
on the two latter animals. 

From Kashgar we hired a car and drove high into the Pamir Moun- 
tains, among Kirghiz families moving their flocks and goods to sum- 
mer pastures, to the remote Valley of Taxkurgan, the home of China’s 
small Tadzhik population. In the course of other travels we visited 
in the homes and craft shops of Uighur villagers and in the yurts of 
Kazakh nomads in the Tien Shan mountains. We saw the famous 
Buddhist painted caves in the remote and wonderfully scenic Baicheng 
Valley, which looks more like the American Southwest than any other 
part of China that we’ve seen. We had a rugged but exciting three-day 
trip, in a crowded and rather beat-up bus, from Aksu to Urumdi, along 
the southern scarp of the snowcapped Tien Shan and afterward drove 
along the northern scarp of the same mountains to visit the Yili Valley, 
on the Russian frontier. Our travels took us among Uighur, Kazakh, 
Kirghiz, Tadzhik, Mongol, and Xibe peoples, all of whom were happy 
to pose for us and on several occasions to invite us into their homes or 
yurts. We got, as a result, hundreds of excellent photos. The weather 
throughout our travels was perfect, and the apricots (for which the 
region is famous) were at their ripest. 

At the end of June we flew from Urumgi to Chengdu, the capital of 
Sichuan, and spent ten days in the western part of that province. We 
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visited the huge, rock-cut Buddha statue at Leshan and drove to the top 
of the sacred Mount Emei Shan, immortalized in countless thousands 
of Chinese scroll paintings. The high point of our visit, however, was 
a trip into the rugged, forested mountains west of Chengdu, an area 
not yet officially open to foreign visitors. Here we visited and spent 
the night in rather crude quarters in a Tibetan village and also visited 
a panda reserve where we were actually able to enter an enclosure and 
pat one of the endearing beasts. 

Overnight on July 10-11 we took China’s most spectacular train 
trip, from Chengdu over the mountains to the far southwestern prov- 
ince of Yunnan. The route included over four hundred tunnels, in some 
of which the route described a 180-degree reversal of direction within 
the tunnel. From the capital city of Kunming, we traveled westward 
by bus to Dali, through the mountainous terrain of the Bai and Yi 
peoples. Here we visited the spectacular weekly market of Shaping, 
which is almost but not quite the equal of the Kashgar market. Finally, 
from Dali we hired the town’s only taxi and drove up into the high 
mountain terrain of the small Naxi minority. 

In the little mountain town of Lijiang, at the farthest extremity of 
our travels, we had an unsettling but revealing experience. At about 
1:30 in the morning the door of our hotel room was abruptly burst 
open, the light was switched on, and we found ourselves confronted 
by two uniformed soldiers, or policemen, accompanied by the hotel- 
keeper, who had unlocked the door. We naturally assumed they were 
looking for runaway leaders of the recent Tienanmen demonstrations, 
for there had been a lot of rumors about this, but their first ques- 
tion took us completely by surprise: “Are you a couple?” (i.e., are you 
married?). It seemed that they were just looking for people who were 
illegally cohabiting. 

Thanks in part to having Cao Yin along, we got to see and expe- 
rience a lot of China through Chinese eyes and to leave the beaten 
path at many points. We traveled almost entirely by the same basic 
modes of transport used by the Chinese themselves, stayed mostly in 
very unpretentious and occasionally primitive hotels, and ate in way- 
side restaurants, designed for the local citizenry and not for tourists. 
Sampling all the different regional foods was itself part of the fun. 

On July 21 we returned finally to Beijing, to find it virtually a city 
of the living dead—quiet, dejected, and demoralized. Even the traffic 
seemed very much reduced from its earlier levels, and there was not a 
hint of the bustle and animation that had been so conspicuous earlier. 
This was doubly true on the Beida campus, which in fact was more than 
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half deserted. All the foreign students and faculty we had known were 
long gone, and the Chinese students, except the graduating seniors, 
had also been sent home. The place seemed almost like a tomb, in con- 
trast to the hothouse animation of April and May. 

We used our last days in Beijing to visit as many of our old student 
and faculty friends as we could find. It was a vast relief to find that they 
had all come through the troubles all right (for several of our students 
had taken part in the hunger strike), but their depression and demoral- 
ization were palpable. It was evident that they had played a dangerous 
game and lost, and now faced a possibly bleak future. Nevertheless, in 
the best tradition of Chinese hospitality, we were given a sumptuous 
farewell banquet as well as some very touching gifts by both faculty 
and students. One of the gifts is a specially composed calligraphic 
scroll that reads, very approximately, “Gentle wind over peach and 
plum, creates a bond with Peking University.” The “gentle wind,” I was 
told, was my teaching (I have to hope this is a compliment), and the 
peaches and plums are the students. 

The university once again arranged a car, this time to take us to the 
airport on July 24, and several faculty members as well as our three 
interpreters came to see us off. We departed for San Francisco with 
no difficulty, except for the impediment of the enormous burden of 
baggage (seven suitcases) needed for all the gifts we had been given. 

It was sad for us that our last view of China was such a depressing 
one, but it could not detract from the fact that our overall experience, 
from first to last, was exciting and enriching beyond our wildest expec- 
tations. We got to see, sometimes unexpectedly, a great many of the 
myriad faces of China—the good and the bad, the beautiful and the 
ugly. But the good and the beautiful surely predominated, and we'd 
gladly go back tomorrow if another teaching opportunity came along. 


The Lessons of China 

It’s no exaggeration to say that those five months in China wrenched 
open my mind to new ideas and new understandings, as no previous 
experience had done since I landed in the Sudan thirty years earlier. 
They carried me beyond the boundaries of conventional anthropologi- 
cal thinking in several directions, into unfamiliar and challenging new 
domains of thought. But five months of residence and four years of 
previous linguistic study did not in any sense make me an expert. The 
understandings I came away with are at best those of an empathetic 
outsider, anxious to see the world through Chinese eyes but unable to 
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free myself entirely from centuries of Western intellectual heritage. 
Not all my Chinese friends will, I imagine, agree with the perceptions 
I record here. 


THE EMPEROR LIVES 

The Forbidden City in Beijing is adjoined on its western side by Zhong- 
nanhai, another walled and heavily guarded compound of just about 
equal size, within which are the residences and offices of today’s high 
government officials. Although less architecturally pretentious, it is 
in all other respects another forbidden city, both literally and figura- 
tively: the home of the modern-day emperor and his mandarins. 

As nearly as I could tell, this was seen as appropriate, or at least as 
historically inevitable, by most of our Chinese friends and acquain- 
tances. For all their adoption of democratic slogans, I don’t think most 
of them could really picture the country governed otherwise than by a 
righteous autocrat. Such was the basic theory of government first pro- 
mulgated at the beginning of the Chou dynasty, in the twelfth century 
B.C. and embraced by every subsequent dynasty down to the twentieth 
century of our era. It was an idea strongly reinforced by mainstream 
Chinese (especially Confucian) philosophical thinking, which has 
always emphasized the duty of obedience to the state. 

The emperor was given the Mandate of Heaven, to rule over other 
mortals by virtue of his superior moral virtue. Except in the short- 
lived Qin dynasty, he ruled by decree, without the aid of either divine 
or man-made laws. His superior righteousness was, in theory, all he 
needed to guide him toward proper decisions and good government. 
But the Mandate of Heaven could be withdrawn if he failed in the 
matter of righteousness, and this was the claim of every usurper and 
upstart dynasty. It was a special duty of the intellectuals (zhishifenzi), 
a formally recognized class in China, to give the emperor proper advice 
and to keep him on the path of virtue. 

The Communist government of China, ensconced within its own 
forbidden city, was clearly not very different from the succession of 
dynasties that preceded it. Mao Tsetung, in particular, ruled almost 
entirely by decree and didn’t bother even to justify most of his edicts 
by a reference to Marxist doctrine. There was still, up the end of the 
twentieth century, neither a constitution nor a uniform code of laws 
as we would understand those terms. And I think most of the people 
we knew accepted this, at least unconsciously, because it was consis- 
tent with immemorial Chinese tradition. 
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Two things seemed apparent to us, in the midst of the Tienanmen 
demonstrations. First, our students were protesting much more against 
government corruption than against the autocratic government per 
se. Second, none of them spoke of the elimination of the Communist 
Party and its one-party rule. They certainly didn’t advocate the kind 
of popular elective democracy familiar in the West; in fact, they had 
more than once expressed to us their distrust of the peasantry, whom 
they characterized as both dishonest and dangerous. In sum, while 
they themselves may not have seen the matter in that light, I think 
what they were really doing was exercising the immemorial duty of the 
intellectuals to restore righteousness to an autocratic government, 
not to eliminate it. They certainly knew well, from history, that China 
has always fallen apart whenever the central government was weak. 

The “democracy” for which the students demonstrated, and in some 
cases died, was thus something very different from the grassroots 
model of government dear to Americans. It seemed to be very largely 
a matter of individual liberties, especially of speech and of assembly, 
but these are rights that can be granted under an autocratic govern- 
ment as well as a democratic one. Our experience in Yunnan suggested 
that our friends were less concerned about other freedoms, like those 
from unreasonable searches and from unusual punishments, or other 
matters guaranteed in the U.S. Bill of Rights. And given China’s turbu- 
lent history, no one in his right mind would have insisted on the right 
to bear arms. 

In today’s trade-happy China every vestige of Marxist economic 
theory seems to have vanished, while the Communist Party lives on 
simply as an instrument of control. Marx has died, but the emperor 
lives. 


THE MANY FACES OF COMMUNISM 

The vision of a worldwide Communist regime, without national borders 
or sectarian divisions, was a utopian dream dear to the hearts of Marx 
and Lenin. From about 1920 onward, however, it was a myth much 
more often and effectively exploited by the enemies of Communism 
than by its friends. For three generations, conservative politicians and 
spokesmen were able to assure Americans that we were in a kind of 
apocalyptic battle against a monstrous, worldwide conspiracy and had 
to be forever on guard against the enemy at the gates, as well as his 
agents in our midst. Thus was born, indirectly out of the writings of 
Marx and Engels themselves, the myth of Monolithic Communism. 
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Even after the well-publicized split between China and Russia in 1959, 
we were still assured by the most zealous patriots that it was all a 
smokescreen—there was really just one enemy. It was that simplistic 
thinking that led to our insane involvement in the unwinnable Viet- 
nam War. 

From early, brief visits to Communist Poland and East Germany, 
where I attended conferences and studied Nubian pottery collections, | 
was already aware of the very different faces that Communism wore in 
those two countries. It seemed to me that Germany was first and fore- 
most Communist and only secondarily Germany (it was still at that 
time trying to shed the stigma of the Nazi past), whereas Poland was 
quintessentially Poland and only incidentally Communist. Downtown 
Warsaw, flattened during World War II, had been rebuilt exactly as it 
had existed before the war, with all its eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century buildings faithfully reproduced—a sentimental and national- 
istic gesture hardly consistent with Marxist economic theory. One of 
my experiences during a conference in Warsaw—unthinkable in East 
Germany—was to be served at a banquet by waiters in silk hose and 
powdered wigs. 

However, it was my extended stays in China, and afterward in 
Kazakhstan, that really brought home to me how much Communism 
had, of necessity, adapted itself to older and deeper cultural traditions, 
which were different in each country. The Chinese have never been 
a deeply religious people, at least at the level of ideology. Their alle- 
giance has been to ancestors and to a countless host of local deities 
and spirits, who demand a great deal in the way of ritual but very little 
in the way of doctrinal belief. Even the Buddhism practiced in China 
has lost nearly all its mystical content and become a mass of ritual not 
very different from that addressed to the many purely Chinese local 
deities. 

The only overarching state religion, if I can call it that, has been 
statism: the requirement of unquestioning obedience to the suppos- 
edly righteous emperor. People have historically been allowed a fairly 
high degree of religious freedom and cultural autonomy, as long as 
they gave their obedience to the emperor and his minions. In sum, it 
didn’t matter very much what people believed, as long as they obeyed. 

We were astonished to see how much the tradition of cultural and 
religious permissiveness still persisted, especially in western China, 
under the Communist regime. Islam was represented not only by the 
great urban mosques of Kashgar, Kucha, and Urumai but also by scores 
of little street-side mosques, even in small villages, and in Yunnan we 
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saw also plentiful evidence of the hold that Buddhist ritual still had on 
the peoples of that region. Minority peoples everywhere were being 
encouraged to wear their national costumes and speak their national 
languages, for the sake of touristic appeal, if nothing else. 

Hundreds of religious structures had of course been damaged or 
destroyed during the Cultural Revolution, but this was a nihilistic 
movement aimed more against religious monuments than against the 
practice of religion per se. It was the sort of movement that can occur 
anywhere (as it did in Nazi Germany) if rebellious young punks are 
unleashed and given the blessing of the government. At the time of 
our visit most of the damaged mosques and temples were being or had 
been rebuilt, at government expense. 

A telling example of the many peculiarly Chinese and non-Marxist 
institutions that survived under Communism was the tradition of the 
“iron rice bowl’—the tradition that all employed positions are held 
for life, regardless of performance, and may even be passed on to off- 
spring. One of our best students, a bright-eyed young undergraduate, 
was the daughter of a high official in the Ministry of Relics. She told us 
that her father had been badly injured and partially crippled by young 
thugs in the days of the Cultural Revolution and was able to work only 
intermittently, but he nevertheless retained his position and salary. 
Not only that, but the daughter fully expected to inherit the position 
when her father retired. (In fact, she did not, because the iron rice 
bowl was later abolished, but it was Capitalism and not Communism 
that destroyed this ancient tradition.) 

We got, from our archaeology department chair, a quite unex- 
pected perspective on life during the chaotic Cultural Revolution. He 
had been ousted from the university and “rusticated” to Heilungjiang, 
China’s most northerly province, where he worked on a tractor farm. 
I asked him if living was difficult and uncertain during those days, 
but he answered, “Oh no, we still got our salaries the same as before. 
We were just given different work to do.” This explained to me why 
so little of the academic infrastructure was actually destroyed during 
the Cultural Revolution. On paper the various organizations remained 
intact, and at the end of the revolution people simply resumed their 
former work. 

The Russians, in contrast to the Chinese, have been a deeply reli- 
gious people in the Western sense, as must be evident to anyone who 
reads their novels. Religiosity was not a matter of obeying author- 
ity but of believing doctrine. The “Old Believers” suffered severe 
persecution and exile simply because they refused to accept certain 
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modernizations of the liturgy. It was within that context that Marx- 
ism in Russia was able to establish itself as a full-fledged religion, with 
its sacred texts, its rituals, and its pilgrimages, as it never did in China. 
Russian Marxists were expected not only to read but to understand 
Das Kapital and other sacred texts and live by them, while rival reli- 
gious doctrines were firmly and at times violently suppressed. 

In time we saw the consequence of this in Almati, the capital of 
Kazakhstan, where under Soviet rule both the Kazakh and the Russian 
intelligentsia had been thoroughly brainwashed in the approved Com- 
munist manner. In this city of a million and a half there was only a 
single, very modest mosque and not one functioning church. So 
thorough was the obliteration of older tradition that a senior lecturer 
at Almati State University—an ethnic Kazakh at that—told me that 
she was interested to learn that Muhammad had been a real person 
and not a mythical figure. 

In short and in sum, the emphasis under Chinese Communism was 
on obeying, whereas under Russian Communism it was on believing— 
both reflecting very much older traditions in the two lands. In differ- 
ent ways, Communism was able to take advantage of both. 


AMBIGUOUS DISCOURSE 

My earlier experiences among Navajos and Arabs had already made me 
aware of the very different nature of discourse in different cultures. 
Words among the Navajos are used to convey information as precisely 
as possible, an end that is facilitated by the highly literal and specific 
quality of the Navajo language. Among Arabs, words are used first and 
foremost to produce a desired reaction on the part of the listener, as 
I’ve already discussed in an earlier chapter. Among Chinese, | found, 
they’re used in a different way again—a way that forces the listener or 
reader to come out and meet the speaker halfway. 

I first became aware of this when I was teaching about China in 
my Comparative Civilizations class. I invited my friend and colleague 
David Kao to speak to the class a couple of times, and his lectures gave 
us a unique insight into the nature of Chinese discourse. He read, in 
Chinese, a favorite poem by the celebrated Tang dynasty poet Du Fu, 
then read two separate translations of this work into English. They dif- 
fered from one another so much that it was hard to believe they sprang 
from a common source. “I don’t know which one | like the best,” he 
told the class, “it depends partly on my mood.” 

I came away from his lectures, and from many later experiences, 
with the realization that the essence of Chinese discourse is calculated 
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ambiguity—challenging the listener or reader to find what mean- 
ing he chooses in the words. This quality is very much facilitated by 
the Chinese language, which in its lack of structural specificity is the 
absolute antithesis of Navajo. And it explained to me why so many of 
the edicts of Mao Tsetung were couched in loftily rhetorical language, 
leaving the embattled local cadres to debate endlessly over what, in 
practice, they were expected to do. I think it may be that quality of 
discourse that has often been mistaken by Western commentators 
for mysticism, although in my mind the two things are not the same. 
Chinese philosophical thought has always struck me as quintessen- 
tially practical, not mystical. 

As I've written more than once before, if a Navajo tells you that he 
is coming at 12:00 but arrives at 12:15, he has lied. If an Arab tells you 
he is coming at 12:00 and but arrives at 3:00, he has not lied, as long as 
what he told you made you feel good, while the truth would have made 
you feel bad. If a Chinese tells you he is coming at 12:00 but arrives at 
either 12:15 or 3:00, he has told the truth or lied, depending on your 
point of view. 

“Damned clever, these Chinese,” is an old Western expression that 
contains a very considerable grain of truth. There’s no doubt in my mind, 
based on both reading and personal experience, that the Chinese 
admire cleverness in thought and in words, and probably also in 
action, in ways that the Western mind doesn’t always appreciate. The 
celebrated war manual of Sun Tzu, for example, gives primary approval 
to stratagems of deceit that avoid or minimize confrontation. I doubt 
if the vast and diverse country of China could have been held together 
for over three thousand years without that quality of cleverness. 


TIME OUT OF TIME 
I think the single most important fact about China that any anthro- 
pologist needs to grasp is that it is the world’s only surviving primary 
civilization. All the others, in India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the 
Americas, have been overlaid and finally extinguished by later, 
secondary civilizations—especially those associated with Christian- 
ity and Islam. To the extent that we can see the world through 
Chinese eyes, I think we have also a better window on the worlds of 
ancient Egyptians or Sumerians than is provided for us by formalistic 
evolutionary theory, or by any amount of excavation. 

In China there is a clearcut sense of historical continuity going back 
to the beginning of time. In the minds of its inhabitants, there never 
was a pre-Chinese people or a pre-Chinese civilization on this soil. And 
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this, I think, is what accounts for the peculiar sense of timelessness 
that I felt while in China. I expressed it in an essay I wrote while still in 
Beijing, three weeks before the Tienanmen massacre.” 


In China I have the sensation not so much of stepping back in 
time as of stepping out of time, or at least into a world where 
time, in the historical sense, is incidental and largely irrelevant. 
Chinese history is a repeating cycle of dynasties, each begin- 
ning in promise and ending in disaster. But Chinese civiliza- 
tion must be understood as something altogether apart from 
history and from dynasties: a timeless, seamless whole without 
beginning, and therefore presumably without end. It does not 
fit into any defined time slot like Egyptian or Roman or Incan 
civilization; within the compass of the Chinese world it is as old 
as history itself, and as new as tomorrow. 

Within this timeless world the old and the new, the radical 
and the traditional, can mingle without apology and without 
distinction. Youngsters in Levis, and T-shirts emblazoned with 
“Go, Tigers,” bow and burn incense before gilded Buddhas 
in ancient but newly refurbished temples; educated bureau- 
crats burn paper money, paper television sets, and—so help 
n1e—paper computers on the graves of their ancestors; the 
government puts up glass and steel high-rises and, in their 
shadow, traditional, templelike structures with their tiled roofs, 
their upturned eaves still protected by horned dragons, their 
architraves still decorated with a thousand exquisite minia- 
tures wrought by anonymous Turners and Constables. Every- 
where the great temples and monuments destroyed during the 
Cultural Revolution are being rebuilt so frenetically—and so 
authentically—that it is impossible for the unpracticed eye to 
tell the old from the new. It is clear that the Chinese aesthetic 
has no place for ruins. Whatever was once of value—even the 
Great Wall—must still be of value, and therefore is not to be 
left derelict. 

Here and there, many traces of the dreadful old Maoist 
autocracy are still in evidence. Side by side with all this is the 
seemingly headlong, haphazard growth of every kind and 
every size of capitalist enterprise, presenting an economic 
picture as lively and chaotic as anything in the Middle East. 
But then again, woven all through the fabric of society, and 
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perhaps holding it together, are the age-old Confucian tradi- 
tions of familism and formalism, still very conspicuous to the 
Western eye. 

In this world it seems that nothing is irrelevant by virtue 
of its age—or of its modernity. The wisdom of Confucius and 
Buddha, of Marx and Mao, to the extent that it was ever true, 
must be as true now as when it was uttered. One may debate 
the merits of these various thinkers, and perhaps even suggest 
that they were total humbugs, but it does not seem possible to 
suggest that their thought is less relevant today than it once 
was. Truth and value are absolute, without reference to time 
and place. 

At the center of this Middle Kingdom, hidden away within 
some Forbidden City of the imagination, I am convinced that 
the Son of Heaven lives on, as a concept and an ideal that 
transcends time and place and person. In the absence of an 
established religion, everyone from students to peasants looks 
to Government as the proximate source of good and evil in the 
world, as though the ruler could still call down the blessings 
of Heaven on the land, if only he were righteous enough. 
Today’s demonstrators blame the Government for economic 
ills that a Westerner would say are beyond the control of any 
government, and demand instant political reforms that no 
government could quickly satisfy. It would be easy to attri- 
bute all this fervent faith in Government to the effects of 
Communist teaching, but in fact Chinese political philosophy 
since the time of Confucius has always been Statist. Chinese 
Communism is but a recent graft on a very old stem, and not 
even a very healthy one at the moment. 

If any people on earth have a right to be politically cynical 
it is surely the Chinese, with their age-long experience of 
dynasties beginning in promise and ending in disaster. But 
they are not cynical, they are disillusioned, because an ancient, 
timeless illusion has once again been unfulfilled. Yet the illu- 
sion itself—that of the righteous Son of Heaven—lives on, and 
I am beginning to wonder if it may not be the linch-pin that 
holds together the entire system of seeming anomalies and 
contradictions. If that is true, one has to wonder if traditional 
Chinese civilization and Western-style democracy can ever be 


compatible. Up to now they never have been. 
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Kazakhstan and Its Neighbors 

In my young days of poring over maps, Kazakhstan and the other 
Soviet republics (as they then were) of central Asia appealed to my 
romantic imagination almost as much as did Xinjang, for the same 
reason: remoteness. The central Asian republics were remote in a fig- 
urative as well as a literal sense, for I had no more hope of actually 
visiting them, under the restrictive Soviet regime, than I had in the 
case of Xinjiang. But I remember reading especially about Alma Ata, at 
the foot of the towering Tien Shan Mountains, and thinking wistfully 
what a wonderful place it must be to visit. 


INITIAL VISIT 

Travel restrictions began finally to ease in the last years of the Soviet 
Union and eased still more after Kazakhstan and its neighbors 
became independent in 1992. A year later, a chance to visit Alma Ata 
(now called Almati) actually came my way. Some Russian and Kazakh 
archaeologists had told my university colleague Roger Anderson of 
their desire—now for the first time attainable—to meet an American 
archaeologist and learn about American archaeological practice. They 
had said that they'd be glad to provide accommodations and internal 
travel to any such person, if he could find his own way to the country, 
and of course I jumped at the chance. 

I found that there was somewhat less involved in my invitation 
than met the eye. There was nothing formal about it, and no agenda. 
In fact, the initiative, I think, had come as much from Roger Ander- 
son as from my Russian hosts. Like a good many other people whom 
I was later to meet in Kazakhstan, I’m pretty sure their main concern 
was really just to establish American contacts. During that initial visit 
we never discussed archaeological methodology, as practiced either in 
America or in Kazakhstan. 

One of the high points of my trip was a visit to an ongoing exca- 
vation on the steppe, about seventy miles west of Almati. The dig was 
in a boulder-strewn area where there were hundreds and quite possibly 
thousands of rock pictures, mostly of ungulates with huge horns that 
swept back all the way to their rumps. Most of the small archaeological 
team seemed to be engaged in recording these, although a few very 
small, boxlike graves had also been excavated. I never learned much 
in detail about the field program, for no effort was made to explain it 
to me. 

The team seemed to consist entirely of ethnic Russians, and except 
for the leader I think they were all volunteers. The whole operation put 
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me in mind of Jack Plumley’s Qasr Ibrim dig—in reverse. They were 
a bunch of amateurs enjoying a digging vacation, but instead of try- 
ing to make it as comfortable as possible they were quite consciously 
roughing it. All the members slept in their individual pup tents, and 
there was a yurt that served as the dig headquarters, but everything 
else was out of doors. For a dining facility they had dug a rectangular 
trench, about a foot wide and eighteen inches deep, leaving an “island” 
in the middle that served as the table. Everyone sat around it, with 
their feet in the trench and their posteriors on the ground. Meals con- 
sisted mostly of bread and a mixture of diced radishes and potatoes, 
with wrapped hard candies for dessert. For a shower there was a 
bucket that could be hoisted up on a pole and then tipped so as to spill 
its contents on the person underneath. There was no latrine; everyone 
went off by himself into the bush. 

These as well as many later experiences led me to the recognition 
that there’s a strong strain of asceticism in the Russian national char- 
acter, which runs decidedly counter to the professed materialism of 
Marxist doctrine. I’ve been in a good many Third World countries where 
comforts and conveniences were hard to come by, but I’ve never been 
in countries where they seemed to have been so deliberately neglected 
as in Russia and Kazakhstan. Everything—buildings, streets, trans- 
portation, stores, public parks—was in a state of decay or disarray, 
and no one seemed to care very much. It wasn’t, as in the Third World, 
a case of underdevelopment; it was simply a matter of neglect. 


TEACHING IN ALMATI 

Nettie’s and my longer visit to Kazakhstan, two years later, came about 
under the auspices of the short-lived Kazakh-American Institute at 
the University of Kentucky. This institute grew out of thin air, so to 
speak, when the U.S. State Department offered to fund academic 
exchanges between American universities and institutions in the 
newly independent Central Asian Republics. Roger Anderson saw the 
funding announcement, contacted people he knew at Almati State 
University (also called Abai University) who said they'd be interested, 
contacted a few people in Kentucky who said they might be willing to 
go, created the “institute” on paper, and applied successfully for the 
State Department funds. In applying for funds when there was really 
no infrastructure in place, he was doing neither more nor less than a 
thousand other academics have done in the years since external grant 
funding became available. I’ve done it myself, applying for funds for 
Kulubnarti and for Qasr Ibrim. 
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At the point when the grant was funded, nearly all practical arrange- 
ments had still to be made. As it turned out, it was only the Academy of 
Management (essentially the College of Business) in Almati that was 
really interested in the exchange arrangement. They wanted to send 
their people to study American business methods here and to have 
American business types come to teach them on their home ground. 
There was no problem about the first part of the exchange; several 
people from the Academy of Management did indeed come to the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The second part, however, never happened, for 
no one in our School of Business and Economics at Kentucky showed 
any interest in the project. Since the grant called for an equal exchange 
of personnel in both directions, Anderson was left having to come up 
with any warm bodies he could find—two of those being Nettie and 
me. The others who eventually went from Kentucky were a filmmaker, 
a librarian, and three students of Russian. 

One of the stipulations of the grant was that a course in the Kazakh 
language should be offered at Kentucky, for those who were going 
abroad, and that it should have a minimum enrollment of six. In order 
to reach that figure Anderson himself had to enroll, though he only 
attended once or twice, and the teacher herself was also listed as a 
student. I dutifully attended for a year and learned a certain amount 
of Kazakh, all of which I’ve since forgotten. It proved by far the most 
difficult language I’ve tackled, and rendered more difficult by the fact 
that it was written in Cyrillic characters, plus five additional ones. 
(Navajo is even more difficult, but of course I never studied it in any 
formal way—just picked it up by ear.) As it turned out the Kazakh 
language wouldn’t have done me a lot of good, for many of the intel- 
ligentsia with whom we were to deal were either Russians or Russian- 
ized Kazakhs who didn’t speak it themselves. 

Almati is certainly a pleasant city, which boasts of having a million 
and a half people and four million trees. Here and elsewhere we had to 
acknowledge that, for all the abuses and mismanagement of the Soviet 
regime, one thing it certainly did well was plant trees. But just about 
everything was in a rundown condition, as it was everywhere in the 
Soviet and former Soviet lands. Streets were badly in need of repaving, 
street lights were burned out and not replaced, buses and trolleybuses 
were as antiquated, crowded, and unreliable as anything in Cairo. The 
many trolleybuses were a special problem, because the trolleys were 
forever coming off the wires, and then all the following ones piled up 
in a stalled queue. 
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Everywhere, sidewalks, steps, and other installations of concrete 
seemed to be “melting.” The explanation, we learned, was that con- 
crete for government projects was being mixed with two bags of 
cement to a load of aggregate instead of the required three, the third 
bag being illegally siphoned off and sold on the black market. The city 
was surrounded by unfinished dachas, which were being completed 
when and as their owners could get their hands on some of the black 
market cement. 

The general unconcern for appearances, however, didn’t extend to 
the personal sphere. Both professors and students were more formally 
dressed than their American counterparts and were visibly concerned 
about their appearance. We were intrigued to notice that not only in 
the lobby or foyer of every public building, but in nearly every office, 
there were full-length mirrors. The first act of every woman, arriving 
from the outside, was to step before the mirror and check her appear- 
ance, and this without the least self-consciousness. The explanation, 
I suppose, is that in winter everyone arrives bundled up to the eyes 
in heavy coats, scarves, and headgear and feels a need to check their 
appearance after shedding these outer garments. The custom is surely 
pan-Russian, although we didn’t become conscious of it during earlier 
travels in Russia. 

The apartment provided for us by the Academy of Management 
was of a piece with the country’s other material features. It was in one 
of those massive, faceless apartment blocks, five to seven stories high, 
that extend for mile after mile around the outskirts of every Eastern 
bloc city. The best thing about it was the location, close to the foot of 
the mountains, although it was a long daily ride from there down to 
the university where we taught. Almati is built on a long, continuously 
sloping alluvial fan, the upper end of which has an altitude of about 
4,000 feet and the lower end 3,000 feet. Our apartment was near the 
upper end, the university much lower down. 

The academy had the use of some of the apartments on the second 
floor of our building, and it was here that we and the other Kentucky 
expatriates were lodged. I don’t know who, if anyone, lived in the 
remainder of the building; I think the upper floors may never have 
been finished. Our apartment consisted of a single fairly small room, 
equipped with a bed, an all-purpose table, and a couple of chairs. 
The toilet was in a small separate room, and the sink was just inside 
the front doorway. There was a communal shower room across the 
hall, but hot water was intermittent and undependable. Some of the 
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apartments had telephones, but ours didn’t; we made use of a com- 
munal telephone down the hall, which also didn’t always work. Such 
cooking as we were able to do was on a one-burner electric hot plate, 
which worked erratically for a while and then gave out altogether. 

In addition to the apartment, we were entitled to eat breakfast 
and lunch each day at the cafeteria in the Academy of Management 
main building, about fifteen minutes’ walk from the apartment, but 
we very rarely did. It was more convenient and faster to eat breakfast 
in our apartment before starting the long ride into the city to teach 
our classes. After class, since we were in the middle of town and it was 
along ride back home, we generally picked up lunch at one of the stalls 
in the open-air market complex not far from our university. 

Although there were bus and trolleybus lines that ran fairly close 
to our apartment, the service, as I’ve already said, was erratic. Going 
downtown to teach our classes, we nearly always hitchhiked—as did 
a great many of the other residents of Almati. You had only to step 
out into the street and hold out your hand (with open palm, not with 
the thumb extended as in America), and within a minute or two a 
car would surely stop. The explanation, we were told, was that many 
people were buying secondhand cars on credit, most of them for the 
first time in their lives, and they paid for them in part by operating as 
private taxis. For the twenty- to thirty-minute ride from our apart- 
ment area to the main university we generally paid the equivalent of 
about $6.00. Coming home in the afternoon, we more often took the 
bus, since we had no schedule to meet. 

Nearly all our shopping was done at one of two informal open-air 
markets a few minutes walk from our apartment. There were dozens of 
these, all over the city, that had sprung up like mushrooms as soon as 
trade restrictions were relaxed after the Soviet era. Each consisted of a 
collection of little, individual kiosks, run by one or two persons; they 
sold mainly foods and liquors, plus a few small items of textile. A high 
percentage of the merchants, we found, were Uighurs—the group we 
had come to know well during earlier travels in Xinjiang. 

A day or two after arrival we paid a call on the director of the Acad- 
emy of Management to talk about what services we could offer. I won’t 
say that she was outright hostile, but she was clearly disgusted that 
Kentucky had sent her a couple of anthropologists who cared nothing 
about business but whom she nevertheless had to house and feed. The 
upshot of our discussion was quite simply that she had no use for us. 
We were, at that point, left to our own devices to find something to do. 
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Happily, we had other contacts, through Kazakhs I had met 
previously or through persons who had visited Kentucky. The most 
important of these was my former language teacher, now returned 
to Almati where she was on the faculty of Almati State University. 
(This institution is also called Abai University, after Abai Konenbayey, 
Kazakhstan’s greatest poet, and I will hereinafter call it by that shorter 
name.) She put me in touch with the university vice president, who 
in turn referred me to the head of the English department. The latter 
lady was very happy to accept both Nettie’s and my services as vol- 
unteer teachers, with the choice of subject matter left pretty much 
to us. The important thing, from her perspective, was simply for the 
students to hear English spoken. 

Once again, as in China, I named a series of courses I was prepared 
to teach and said I would be glad to offer up to three of them. The 
primary choice was, once again, North American Indians. The others 
chosen were Pastoral Nomadic Societies and Islam. My students, all 
members of the educated intelligentsia, certainly didn’t have any 
desire to resume the nomadic life of their ancestors, nor did they 
wish to become religious, but there was among them a strong wish 
to recover some sense of their historical identity as Kazakhs—some- 
thing heavily suppressed under Soviet rule. 

Teaching about Islam in a nominally Muslim country was certainly 
a novel experience, but I found that, so far as the intelligentsia were 
concerned, I was writing on an absolutely blank slate. I’ve already 
mentioned that one of my university colleagues had never realized 
that Muhammad was a real person. At the same time I encountered a 
general belief that Nau Ruz, the great Persian solar new year festival, 
was a feature of the Muslim holy calendar, though in fact it is a legacy 
of much earlier times and has no place in the Muslim lunar calendar. 
The same was true in regard to the Chinese “zodiac” cycle of twelve 
years named after animals, with which most Kazakhs were familiar 
and which many of them also attributed to an Islamic origin. 

The population of Kazakhstan at the time of our visit was said to 
be about 43 percent Kazakh, 42 percent Russian, and the rest made up 
of more than forty small minorities. Many of these latter were peoples 
who had been forcibly removed to Kazakhstan during World War II 
because of Stalin’s fear that they would give active support to the Ger- 
man invaders if given the chance. Although I have no definite figures, 
I think the student body in my classes pretty well reflected the ethnic 
mix of the country as a whole. They were all third- and fourth-year 
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students in the English department, and as agreed I lectured entirely 
in English. This inevitably required the use of a very limited, basic 
vocabulary, since I had no interpreter as in China. 

The classroom facilities were of a piece with just about everything 
else, which is to say primitive. In place of a blackboard there was a 
small square of Masonite that had been hand-painted in dark brown 
and stood on an easel. My fellow teachers evidently made no use of it, 
for there was neither chalk nor an eraser in the room. After a good deal 
of searching, an irregular lump (not a stick) of chalk was found for me, 
and someone brought me a damp rag to use as an eraser. Of course, it 
left the board damp, after which I couldn’t write again with the chalk 
until it had dried. 

The classroom was long and narrow, with doorways at either end, 
but the door at the end beside the teacher’s lectern was always locked. 
This was because of what I found was an unfailing protocol: the teacher 
waited to enter until all the students were seated, then made his way 
through them to the front of the class, exactly like an orchestra con- 
ductor making his way to the podium. At the conclusion of class he 
walked back through them again, and they remained seated until he 
had left the room. It was, I found, the same protocol followed in board- 
ing and disembarking from a Russian aircraft: the crew entered last, 
through the passenger door, after all the passengers were seated, and 
then exited first. 

Another important contact in Almati was Roza Unaybayeva, one 
of the deans at the Academy of World Languages, whom I had also 
come to know during her stay in Kentucky. Through her I was able 
to arrange to do some additional teaching at the Language Academy, 
again in English and to English-language students. The subjects about 
which I taught there were Islam, and religion more generally. 

My teaching schedule in practice turned out to be so erratic that I 
don’t retain very detailed memories about it. If 1remember right, I was 
supposed to teach two days a week at Abai and one day at the Language 
Academy, but this didn’t always work out, for a variety of reasons. All 
classes were suspended for at least two days for the celebration of Nau 
Ruz, which in Kazakhstan, as in Iran is the greatest annual festival. 
For this occasion the whole of the university’s athletic field was occu- 
pied by twenty or more yurts, in which each of the academic depart- 
ments offered a “hospitality tent” serving traditional Kazakh foods, 
laid out on elegant carpets. The structures, like all traditional yurts, 
were made basically of felt but covered by brilliantly colored silks of 
various designs. 
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This was, I came to recognize, the one opportunity in the year for 
my urbanized and Russianized Kazakh friends to “play Kazakh” —to 
sit on the ground in a yurt (which most of them had probably never 
otherwise seen), dress in traditional clothing, eat traditional foods, 
and perform or watch what were said to be traditional dances. The 
general panoply reminded me a great deal of Oklahoma Indian pow- 
wows, where urbanized and acculturated Native Americans can “play 
Indian” for the day. 

Other interruptions in the teaching schedule occurred because at 
least twice my classroom—apparently the only one that the English 
department commanded—was wanted for other purposes. Still others 
were of my own doing, when Nettie and I took time out for local excur- 
sions with a Russian archaeologist friend. A longer excursion of three 
days took us to the town of Turkestan, in the far south of Kazakhstan, 
where a student of mine was doing doctoral research on a local reli- 
gious shrine and its votaries.° 

Our visit was concluded, formally, by a farewell picnic that the Abai 
University president hosted for us at a dacha in the mountains, and 
finally by a sumptuous banquet at the home of my old teacher, Almash 
Ermagambetova, and her family. The banquet was like nothing in our 
previous experience: it was presented something like a three-act play. 
There was an initial course of various cold meats, pickled dishes, and 
salads, followed by an intermission of an hour or so when we all left the 
table and sat or walked around outside. This was followed by a second 
course of hot meats and vegetables, then another lengthy intermis- 
sion, and finally a dessert course consisting of all kinds of pastries and 
fruits. Liquor, both wines and harder stuff, was abundantly consumed 
during all the courses, to the accompaniment of the seemingly endless 
toasts that everyone had to offer. These were something of an endur- 
ance trial, because you have to keep your glass raised, and refrain from 
eating, during the whole time a toast is being offered, and one woman 
went on effusively for a full half hour. Small wonder that the banquet 
from beginning to end lasted for seven hours. 

We flew off early the next morning to Tashkent, the capital of 
Uzbekistan, for one last central Asian adventure—a visit to the fabled 
cities of Samarkand and Bukhara. These places were a huge surprise 
to me, for I had always pictured treeless and sun-baked cities of mud 
in the midst of a featureless desert plain. This latter is true to some 
extent of Bukhara, but Samarkand lies in a small and fertile valley, 
with mountain ridges close by on both sides. What surprised me most, 
however, was that both places had been transformed under Russian 
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rule so that they were as tree-shaded as Almati itself. Here and there 
monumental mosques and madrassahs stood up from among the 
trees, but except for these the architecture was nearly all Russian in 
style. Neither of the fabled cities seemed, to my eye, nearly as exotic as 
Kashgar or Khotan. This I take to be another indication that the Rus- 
sians, whether tsarist or Communist, were much more concerned with 
cultural uniformity than were the Chinese. 


Russia and Russians 

I’ve been only twice, and briefly, in Russia; my main interaction with 
Russian people and their culture has been in Kazakhstan. I can’t claim 
anything like the same degree of understanding that I have in the 
case of China, but a few of my experiences and impressions are worth 
recording, insofar as they were part of my anthropological education. 

1985, Nettie and I joined an extraordinary around-the-world tour, 
organized by the Stanford Alumni Association. (We don’t belong to 
this organization, at least as dues payers, but we get their literature 
anyway from time to time.) We began by flying to Tokyo, where we 
spent a couple of days, then took a small Russian ship to the Siberian 
far eastern port of Nakhodka. (Vladivostok at the time wasn’t yet 
open to foreigners.) An overnight train trip from there took us to 
Khabarovsk, the administrative capital of the Soviet Far East, where 
we spent a couple more days. We then boarded an express train on 
the Trans-Siberian Railway, for three days of continuous travel to 
Irkutsk, near the shores of the great Lake Baikal. Here we left the rail- 
way and flew to Ulan Bator, the capital of the Republic of Mongolia, 
and from there, in a very small plane, to a yurt encampment that had 
been set up for tourists in the Gobi Desert of southern Mongolia. In 
due course we flew back to Ulan Bator and Irkutsk and on to Moscow 
and Helsinki, with brief stops in each place, before finally flying home 
across the Atlantic. 

The circumstances of our travel left us virtually no opportunity 
for interaction with either Russians or Mongols, apart from person- 
nel from the tourist agencies. This was especially true on the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, for the train stopped for no longer than fifteen 
minutes in any station, and for less than ten in most of them. I can 
only record my visual impressions and thoughts. 

My most unexpected impression was of the extraordinary same- 
ness of the east Siberian landscape—at least the part of it traversed 
by the railroad. The country, all the way from Nakhodka to Irkutsk, 
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looked very much like central Kentucky. It was a bright green, almost 
pristine land of meadows and rolling, wooded hills, but with no very 
great topographic relief. I remember plenty of bridges but only one 
small tunnel. As a result the trip, though enchanting enough at first, 
soon became somewhat monotonous. Notwithstanding the numerous 
grassy meadows, there was not an animal to be seen, either wild or 
domestic. Nor were there any fences to be seen. We could only conclude 
that Siberia had never developed a ranching industry, as we Ameri- 
cans would understand it. Domestic animals were apparently kept 
in pastures or pens, close to the villages and under the eyes of their 
owners. Whether open-range grazing was not economically feasible, 
was not compatible with Soviet concepts of public land tenure, or was 
too vulnerable to predation, we never learned. 

The volume of railroad traffic was unbelievable. We passed, by my 
calculation, an east-bound train every seven minutes, night and day. It 
was no wonder that our train never stopped for any length of time— 
otherwise it would surely have been rear-ended. Most of the trains 
were freights, and about every tenth one was made up exclusively of 
refrigerated cars. It occurred to me that if the entire east-west trans- 
portation network of highways and railroads in the United States 
were compressed into one single line, you'd have the equivalent of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. There was not at the time, and probably still 
is not, any highway network to parallel it. The roads that we could see 
from the train were nearly all unpaved and generally deep in mud. 

The unending stream of rail traffic naturally took a fearful toll on 
the roadbed, and we passed track maintenance crews every few miles. 
Most of them consisted of both women and men, but it was conspic- 
uous, when they knocked off for meals or tea, that the two genders 
seated themselves in separate groups. The extent of female involve- 
ment in the workforce was striking, but it was explained to us as a 
consequence of the terrible loss of males during World War II. “We 
don’t work because we want to; we do it because we have to,” one 
Russian woman in Almati said to me. Her idea of “liberation,” she told 
me, was finally to be a homebody. 

Everywhere in Russia, we saw the same decay and disarray that we 
were later to encounter in Kazakhstan. In Khabarovsk it was especially 
evident in the unkempt condition of the public parks. Along the rail- 
way line, the condition of the numerous sawmills was unbelievable, 
with logs piled every which way in chaotic heaps. They looked for all 
the world as if someone had dumped out a box of matches, from a con- 
siderable height. In Irkutsk our hotel elevator was out of order, and we 
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got plenty of unscheduled leg exercise climbing to and from our eighth- 
floor room. The crowning irony, however, was in Moscow, where we 
were taken proudly to visit the Permanent Exhibition of Labor—a kind 
of permanent world’s fair with pavilions dedicated to the products of 
the various Soviet industries. Virtually every pavilion, it turned out, 
was closed for one reason or another, to the visible embarrassment 
of our Intourist guides. I got a wonderful snapshot of the difference 
between Soviet image and reality at the pavilion dedicated to Russian 
space exploration, for here a giant rocket was displayed, while around 
its base an old granny in a babushka was sweeping up with a primitive, 
handmade broom. 

Something else that struck me in Moscow, on this occasion and 
even more on a later visit, was the palpable sense of defeat among the 
people. Americans talked smugly about winning the cold war, with- 
out considering the effect on those who lost it. The system in which 
three generations of Russians had been taught to place their faith— 
which had been offered to them as the “religion of the future”’—had 
collapsed under the pressure of a ruinously expensive arms race and 
been replaced by a regime so corrupt that no one could feel loyal to it. 
People had been taught to despise capitalism all their lives, and now 
that it was at hand it seemed to many that the Communist dogma had 
been confirmed: the new economic regime had brought only corrup- 
tion and gangsterism. We heard continually the term Mafia used to 
refer to Russia’s new entrepreneur class. The sense of demoralization, 
I felt, was similar to that which must have prevailed in Germany after 
the defeat in World War I, and I got the uneasy feeling (which I still 
have) that the country was ripe for a Russian Hitler. 

The sense of demoralization and vanished faith was most evident 
in the Arbat, once one of Moscow’s most fashionable streets and nowa 
giant flea market. Here, visibly impoverished Muscovites were selling 
everything under the sun, from kittens to clothes to bed linens and 
furniture. Military uniforms and other paraphernalia were very much 
on display. Most conspicuous, however, were the innumerable medals, 
both military and civilian, that were once the most prized rewards 
that the old regime could confer on virtuous citizens. 

I did get one tantalizing glimpse of the old Russia—the Russia of 
the great novelists and playwrights—living on. En route back from my 
first Kazakhstan visit, I had a day’s stopover in Moscow, where I joined 
Roger Anderson at the home of a poet friend of his. In the afternoon 
we were all invited to attend the birthday party of a fellow poet, and 
it proved to be like a scene out of Tolstoy or Dostoevsky. There must 
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have been ten or twelve of us present, seated all the way arounda huge 
round table that nearly filled the whole apartment. It was well covered 
with several kinds of wines and liquor, as well as spiced foods that I 
don’t very well recall. 

The level of commotion and animation were unreal. The man on my 
left was leaning back in his chair and carrying on a furiously heated 
argument with another man, behind the back of a woman who was 
seated between them. That lady seemed to be totally unfazed, per- 
haps even unconscious of the din behind her; she was carrying on her 
own shouted conversation with a woman across the table. Everyone, 
except me, was talking nonstop to someone, but then at one point 
they abruptly stopped and asked me to sing a cowboy song (Roger 
Anderson had mentioned my western connections.) I sang a couple of 
verses of “I Ride an Old Paint,” got a huge round of applause, and then 
the commotion resumed exactly as before. About half an hour later 
there was another abrupt break, and I was asked to sing an Indian 
song. I favored them this time with the Navajo Riding Song and got 
more applause. 

At the end of the evening everyone was of course two or three 
sheets to the wind. | was going to give the hostess a farewell kiss on 
each cheek, in the approved Russian manner, but instead she gave me 
a passionate embrace and a kiss on the mouth. Russians, I'd heard, 
were always falling in and out of love, and | got the benefit of it that 
time. I suppose I must have earned it by my singing, since that had 
been my only contribution to the festivities. 

Our immersion in Mongolia was too brief for me to form very deep 
impressions. Visually, the northern part of the country was much like 
the adjoining part of Siberia, except mostly treeless. The southern part 
was much more arid and generally like Xinjiang. Ulan Bator, the capital, 
was thoroughly Russian looking except that right in the middle of the 
city there was an area, perhaps half a mile square, consisting entirely 
of yurts crowded close together. This was, I was told, a concession to 
those who insisted on keeping to the traditional Mongol housing, 
although the inhabitants were all engaged in urban employments. 
There was very little to show for two centuries of Chinese rule, apart 
from the Palace of the Living Buddha (now a museum), which had 
once been the residence of Mongolia’s spiritual ruler. However, we 
were taken to an opera, about an early Mongol hero, that offered an 
interesting case of cultural blending. All the male parts were sung in 
the heroic Russian baritone or basso style, while all the female parts 
were sung in the high-pitched, little-girl Chinese style. 
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On the southern plains we did see people living in yurts and 
leading the pastoral life much as did the Kazakhs in Xinjiang. How- 
ever, the preferred transport here was the motorcycle rather than the 
horse. Something about these people and their independent manner 
reminded me a great deal of Navajos, and this was reinforced by our 
experience of visiting a nomad family one afternoon. Present in the 
yurt was a girl of perhaps twelve who was attending school in a far- 
away town but was home on a visit. When her father and mother were 
asked whether, after completing school, the girl would prefer to return 
to the nomad life or to remain in the city, they replied, “You'll have to 
ask her.” It was exactly the answer a Navajo would have given. 


The Lessons of Russia 

As I’ve just said, I can’t pretend to the kind of insight into Russian 
character and culture that I have in the case of other peoples, with 
whom I’ve had a longer and a deeper acquaintance. To begin with I’ve 
never taught about Russia and therefore haven't read a great deal 
about it, except in nineteenth-century novels and plays. Second, my 
interaction has been entirely with the educated intelligentsia; I’ve had 
no opportunity to see how ordinary people live or how they think. 
Third and most important, I have no command at all of the language, 
which to me is always critical to any very deep insight. I have, never- 
theless, carried away some vivid impressions here as everywhere in my 
travels, and I will here record two in particular. 


WORLD WAR II WAS YESTERDAY 

“World War II Was Yesterday” is the title of a chapter in Harrison 
Salisbury’s highly perceptive book, An American in Russia.’ The words 
were written in 1955, yet they seemed to us as true forty years later as 
they were when they were written. After half a century the war lives on 
as vividly in the Russian historical imagination as did the Civil War for 
generations of Americans. Elaborate war memorials, with their eternal 
flames and their goose-stepping young honor guards, are everywhere, 
not just in the cities, but in every town of any size. People, at least 
under the Communist regime, were continually told how the satanic 
menace of Fascism was turned back by the heroic and single-handed 
efforts of the Russian people, before finally being crushed with the 
belated and inadequate help of the Western allies. Whatever the exag- 
gerations and falsifications of that myth, there is no doubt that for 
three years the Russians bore nearly the whole brunt of the European 
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war, and their losses—something like 28 million dead—were greater 
than in all other European countries combined. 

One of the most striking of war memorials is to be seen in Panfilov 
Park, the great central park of Almati. It is dedicated to the memory of 
the Panfilov Brigade, largely recruited from Kazakhstan, which turned 
back the German advance on the outskirts of Moscow. By the end of 
the war the unit had lost virtually the whole of its original officer corps 
and suffered something like 60 percent casualties overall. 

At one end of Panfilov Park is a giant sculpted figure of a soldier 
with his arms outstretched, as if to stem an onrushing horde. A central 
walkway is lined on either side by forty or fifty marble cenotaphs, bear- 
ing the names of the various generals of the Panfilov Brigade who died 
in action. At the far end of the park is the inevitable eternal flame, and 
around it in a circle are black granite monuments, bearing the names 
of all the major battle sites along the Russo-German front. 

Here, on May 8, 1995, I witnessed one of the most moving scenes 
of my entire life. This was, for Russians, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
end of the war,® and the outpouring of public commemoration was 
beyond anything I could have imagined. From every quarter of the 
city, people were streaming toward Panfilov Park, singly or in little 
family groups. Nearly all were carrying roses, sometimes a bouquet 
but more often a single flower. At the park, every battle monument 
and every general’s cenotaph was so heaped with the flowers as to 
be nearly invisible. Here and there in the crowd were aged veterans 
in uniform, their chests covered with medals, and people, includ- 
ing strangers, were quietly coming up to embrace them. There were 
speeches and a military band but a notable lack of shouting or jubila- 
tion. There was, rather, a kind of hushed reverence in which pride and 
sorrow and gratitude all seemed to be intermingled. And this was not 
one of those patently staged mass demonstrations of the Soviet era; 
it was clearly a spontaneous public outpouring. I found it, in its way, 
more moving than any religious ceremony I’ve attended. 

I was led to reflect on how often a sense of solidarity and community 
is the consequence of shared suffering and loss, as is so conspicuous, 
for example, in the American South. 


PARADISE LOST 
In some ways I think that I may have learned more about Communism 


than I did about Russians during my visits to Russia and Kazakhstan. 
I certainly came to appreciate, much more clearly than before, that 
it was a utopian doctrine. As such, like all utopian schemes, it was 
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bound to fail in the end not just because of faulty economics but also 
because it was premised on the idea of the perfectibility of man. When 
properly indoctrinated, people would become naturally altruistic and 
would leave behind the greed and self-seeking characteristic of capital- 
ist as well as all earlier societies. The same kind of idealistic thinking 
underlay a great many of the short-lived utopian colonies that were 
founded on American soil in the nineteenth century. 

Utopian schemes have generally demanded that their adherents 
endure sacrifices in the present for the sake of generations to come, 
and this was certainly true of Russian Communism. It came easier 
in Russia than in some other countries, I believe, because Lenin and 
Stalin were able for twenty years to capitalize on what I take to be the 
long-standing strain of asceticism in the Russian character, so clearly 
illustrated in the novels of Dostoevsky. The ideal of self-denial, not 
necessarily for the common good, but as an act of religious commit- 
ment, was nothing new, and I think devout Russian Communists saw 
it in that light in the same way early Christians did. 

The ugly downside of utopian schemes is what happens when 
they fail, or when people refuse to accept the message of salvation. 
Marx and Lenin fervently believed that all right-minded workers 
and peasants would see the light and would flock to the Communist 
banner. When many of them didn’t, it could only be because they 
were incurably evil people and would therefore have to be eliminated 
like poison from the system. This was surely the explanation for the 
horrible Russian purges of the 1930s; they were the consequences of 
utopia failed. I’m reminded very much of the attitude of early Spanish 
missionaries to the Americas, who in the beginning were the stoutest 
and most outspoken defenders of the indigenous peoples. But when 
the Indians stubbornly refused to accept salvation and to abjure their 
former ways, a great many missionaries swung around to the belief 
that the Indians were minions of Satan and must be eliminated. 

It’s hard to predict what the course of Communism in Russia might 
have been, had the cataclysm of World War II not fallen on the country. 
People in time would surely have become aware of, and reacted against, 
the horrendous abuses of the Stalin regime. But the war overwhelmed 
everything, and when it was over a large part of the country lay in 
ruins, with over 10 percent of the population dead. It was a disaster 
for the country and the people but not for Stalin and the Communist 
Party; on the contrary, it reinforced their grip on power. The Russian 
victory, people were told, was due to the self-sacrificing efforts of the 
people, under the inspired leadership of the Party. At the same time, 
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the terrible losses and destruction from the war required an additional 
effort of self-sacrifice while the country rebuilt itself—the bright 
world promised for tomorrow would have to be further postponed. 
Thereafter, for half a century, it was the deliberate policy of the gov- 
ernment not to let anyone forget the war; it provided the justification 
for continuing Party rule and for continuing austerity. 

And then there was the cold war. Resources had to be diverted from 
the promised worker’s paradise to meet the American military threat, 
for the capitalist nations were poised to invade and smash the people’s 
Communist regime the moment it let its guard down. Such was the 
rhetoric on the Eastern side of the Iron Curtain, just as rhetoric about 
the equally spurious Communist threat was exploited by politicians in 
the West. The constant threat of “the enemy at the gates” has been a 
political myth maintained, for their own purposes, by rulers in many 
eras, a theme that is beautifully developed in George Orwell’s novel 
1984. It served the interest of the Communist commissars no less than 
the Republican politicians in the United States. 

It was either the genius or the simple-mindedness of Ronald Reagan 
that launched a huge, totally unnecessary arms buildup in the 1980s. 
The consequence was to drive the Soviet Union into bankruptcy, in the 
futile attempt to keep abreast of the American threat. Reagan’s pre- 
tense was that we were merely countering a buildup that had already 
begun on the Soviet side, but in the beginning there was really no such 
thing; it was we, not the Russians, who launched the new arms race. 
But the already tottering Soviet economy simply could not sustain the 
cost (which was severe on the American economy as well), and the 
system collapsed. People had been willing for a long time to accept 
paradise postponed as a consequence of the last war, but asking them 
to accept it in preparation for the next war was too much. 
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3 


participate in the High Dam campaign in Nubia, and their expe- 

rience in time served as a launching platform for the new field of 
Nubian Studies, or Nubiology as it is occasionally called. Today there 
are university chairs and degree programs in Sweden, Norway, Poland, 
Hungary, Czech Republic, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
possibly others that I’m not aware of. Expeditions from most of 
those countries are, or recently have been, at work in the Sudan; their 
directors often enough began their careers as students on the High 
Dam digs. The International Society for Nubian Studies, wholly domi- 
nated by Europeans, meets quadrennially in one of the major Euro- 
pean cities, as does the Meroitic Studies Conference.’ Major research 
journals devoted to Nubia and the Sudan are published in Britain, 
France, Germany, and Poland. 

For a variety of reasons, there has been no comparable development 
in the United States, which for the past forty years has been all but 
unrepresented in the Nubian field. There has been no real carryover 
or continuity from the High Dam digs, for many of the scholars and 
institutions that came to take part at that time were attracted only by 
the funding offered by the U.S. State Department and never developed 
any enduring interest in the region. Indeed, the only expedition orga- 
nized in the time of the High Dam campaign that is still active is the 
Combined Prehistoric Expedition, but its activities are now almost 
entirely in the Egyptian deserts, not in Nubia in the narrower sense. 

The major stumbling block for American archaeologists is, as usual, 
that of funding. The two main sources of funds to which the archae- 
ologists can apply are the National Science Foundation (NSF) and the 
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National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH), but both impose 
conditions that are not well suited for work in Nubia. NSF projects 
must have a specific problem focus, capable of resolution or at least 
clarification in no more than three years. However, the most produc- 
tive results in Nubian archaeology have always been obtained from 
long-term, open-ended excavation programs such as are funded by 
many European institutions. In addition, much of the work on later 
Nubian sites is identified as “historical” rather than “scientific” and 
as such is ineligible for NSF funding. The NEH for its part is clearly 
amenable to historical research; the difficulty with this institution is 
that it requires the applicant to provide matching funds, which in the 
case of Nubian work are hard to come by. 

It is inevitable, in these circumstances, that for the past twenty 
years my research associations have been almost entirely European. 
During that time I have published only one Nubia-related article in the 
United States, whereas I have published articles or monographs in no 
fewer than twelve European countries. 

Many of my European connections have come about as an unex- 
pected consequence of my early pottery studies. Once my initial 
classifications had been published,’ I was already the “acknowledged 
expert” on medieval Nubian pottery, and several of the European 
expeditions invited me to look over their sherd collections and offer 
my opinions. In later years these informal consultations gave way to 
more formal studies, when I was engaged at various times to analyze 
and write up the medieval pottery collections at Stavanger (Norway), 
Helsinki, Berlin, and Cambridge, as well as at the French Oriental 
Institute in Cairo. 


English Connections 

This memoir would surely be incomplete without a consideration of 
the enormous role that Great Britain, her institutions and her people, 
have played, especially in the latter phases of my career. So much of 
my work has been published in England, and so close has been my 
association with the British Museum, that younger colleagues who 
don’t know me personally sometimes assume that I’m English. 

In one sense, my English connection has been lifelong, part of my 
family heritage. My grandfather and my mother had both been to 
school in England in their youth, and my father had been a Rhodes 
Scholar at Oxford. All three of them spoke of English places and people 
as familiarly as they would of New York or Oregon. Consequently we 
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boys, though we knew that Britain was not part of the United States, 
never thought of it as a “foreign” country. Somehow or other it was 
part of our family’s “natural habitat.” (My middle name, incidentally, 
is taken from a small village in the Lake District.) 

Much more specific English connections, both professional and 
personal, began when we started to work in the Sudan in 1959. The 
country had been a British colony until four years previously, and 
many British customs and practices still prevailed. More important, a 
good many British technicians remained in government service, and 
some of these became our earliest friends in the Sudan. We were very 
soon to meet also many British archaeologists, some of whom were 
not only important professionally but also became lifelong friends. 
In future years we met them often at conferences, but we also were 
guests in their English homes. 

First among them, in point of chronology, was Peter Allen, the 
aerial photographer. He and his wife came to call on us at the Grand 
Hotel, a day or two after our first arrival in Khartoum, and they took it 
upon themselves thereafter to be our guides and mentors in our new 
surroundings. We went with them on drives into the countryside, and 
we were often their guests at afternoon tea. Although my professional 
association with Pete ended when the aerial survey was completed, 
the Aliens remained close friends during all our time in the Sudan, 
and in 1963 they came to visit us in Wadi Halfa. I don’t think Pete ever 
fully appreciated how much he saved me from what could have been 
an awkward situation, by taking me at face value as an aerial photo- 
graph expert and arranging the series of photo flights as well as the 
office and equipment in the survey department that in effect made me 
into one. 

Another valued colleague whom we met in our earliest weeks in 
the Sudan was Laurence (afterward Sir Laurence) Kirwan, director of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Larry, as we always knew him, had 
been involved in several Nubian digs in the 1930s, before his career 
took him in other directions. He retained a very strong interest in, and 
indeed an affection for, the Sudan, and had come out in an unofficial 
capacity to learn about what was being planned for the High Dam 
salvage campaign. He was no stranger to salvage archaeology, having 
been one of the two directors of the Second Archaeological Survey of 
Nubia (1929-34), a salvage operation necessitated by the heightening 
of the original Aswan Dam. 

A few months after our first meeting in Khartoum, Larry joined us 
at Faras in the very first days of our fieldwork. We discussed together 
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where and how the salvage work ought to begin and visited a good 
many of the sites that had been recorded by an earlier expedition. For 
some reason that now escapes me, we decided to dig a couple of graves 
in an early pre-Pharaonic cemetery, and I have a delightful photo of 
Larry's tall frame crouched into the bottom of one of the graves. This 
was my first exposure to grave excavation in Nubia, and the thoroughly 
plundered condition of the remains helped convince me that grave 
excavation, though it had been the primary focus of both previous 
Nubian salvage surveys, was not the way we wanted to go. A day or 
two after the grave dig, Larry was with me on a walk from Faras to 
the Egyptian border, in the course of which we rediscovered the Faras 
Potteries. I think the two of us together agreed on the importance of 
reexcavating it—a momentous decision for me, as it turned out. 

Larry had an especially strong interest in the immediate pre- 
Christian culture of Nubia, which had been dubbed in early surveys 
the “X-Group” because of uncertainty about the identity of these 
people. The two of us held a common view about their identity that 
was not shared by a good many archaeologists, and this led to an inter- 
mittent correspondence, almost up to his death, on this and related 
subjects. (Our view, that the X-Group were the direct descendants 
of the previous Meroitic people, and not immigrants, is now wholly 
predominant.) 

Larry’s final and important contribution to my professional career 
was in arranging for me a life membership in Clare Hall at Cambridge. 
This has been a tremendous convenience during my many sojourns at 
Cambridge, devoted to studying the collections from Qasr Ibrim. 

An obituary notice in the Illustrated London News described Larry 
as “the very picture of an aristocratic archaeologist.” He was indeed 
tall and distinguished looking, but the picture belied the man, for he 
was the most completely democratic individual I’ve known among the 
British intelligentsia. When he first met Nettie and me in Khartoum, 
a pair of newly arrived and totally inexperienced greenhorns, I don’t 
think it ever occurred to him to think of us as other than colleagues 
and peers. He was a man very much inclined to take people, and the 
world, at face value. There wasn’t an ounce of pretension about him, 
even after he got his knighthood, which he never mentioned. 

One of my fondest memories of Larry is seeing him on the lawn of 
his country home in Suffolk, tossing a frisbee with his grandchildren. 
The “flying saucer” was evidently new to him, and he entered into 
the play with something like the delight of a schoolboy. To me, that 
epitomized the essential unpretentiousness of the man. I’ve had the 
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pleasure and honor of succeeding Larry as the honorary president of 
the Sudan Archaeological Research Society and also of delivering the 
first annual Sir Lawrence Kirwan Memorial Lecture, at the British 
Museum. 

Another English friend and colleague, dating from our earliest days 
in the Sudan, was W. B. (Bryan) Emery, the excavator of the great for- 
tress site of Buhen, across the Nile from Wadi Halfa. We were taken to 
visit the Emerys (he was always accompanied in the field by his wife) 
a few days after our first arrival in Halfa, and in the ensuing years we 
were to be visitors and guests at the Buhen dig many times and also 
later at their South London home. I think they may have felt a certain 
kinship with us because, like them, we were a husband-and-wife team. 
After our kids were born they became very fond of the boys also. 

In 1963 Bryan did me a huge professional favor—much more so 
than either of us realized at the time. The Meinarti site lay within his 
concession, and it was he who agreed to relinquish it if I would dig it. 

During visits to Buhen, I often discussed our excavation and survey 
tactics and plans with Bryan, for he, like Kirwan, had been one of the 
directors of the Second Archaeological Survey of Nubia. He did not, 
however, share my interest in medieval Nubia, which his own survey 
had wholly ignored. In time my general perspective on Nubian prehis- 
tory and history came to diverge more and more from that of Emery, 
for he clung to the multiple-migration theory of culture change that 
had been dominant since the earliest Nubian surveys, while I was 
beginning to develop, in a series of articles, my theory of cultural con- 
tinuity. Bryan was good enough to read those articles in manuscript, 
prior to their publication, and favored me with his disagreements. We 
never really argued, however; Bryan was always content to cling to his 
views and let me have mine. 

In the course of several seasons, the Emerys had a number of 
British student assistants on the Buhen dig, and some of these also 
became lifelong friends. Especially important was A. J. (Tony) Mills, 
who later joined our UNESCO team, and was in fact my successor in 
directing the survey of the more southern parts of Sudanese Nubia. 

Another English friend and colleague of very long standing was 
Peter L. Shinnie, who had been the predecessor of Jean Vercoutter 
as the Sudan’s commissioner for archaeology. At the time of my work 
he was professor of archaeology at the University of Ghana, but he 
visited the Sudan several times, and eventually brought a University 
of Ghana expedition to excavate at the medieval village of Debeira, a 
site that I had recommended to him. 
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I recall that Peter was with me on the occasion when both of us 
paid our first visit to Meinarti, at a time when it was still included 
within the British excavation concession. We both agreed on its obvi- 
ous importance and lamented the lack of excavation. I think Peter may 
at the time have had some thought of digging it himself, but it was 
specifically to me that Emery conceded the site. 

Except in the case of Pete Allen, I had no official connection with 
any of these men. However, all of them were important to my pro- 
fessional career, not only for favors rendered, but for the many long 
and lively discussions through which my ideas about Nubian history 
developed. Incidentally, both Kirwan and Shinnie read chapters of 
my Nubia, Corridor to Africa in manuscript, and favored me with their 
comments, and Emery read my articles for the Journal of Egyptian 
Archaeology (JEA). 

In addition to particular individuals, there have been and are three 
British institutions with which I’ve had lengthy, official connections. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION SOCIETY 

My somewhat tendentious relations with the Egypt Exploration 
Society, while I was involved with the Qasr Ibrim dig, have been 
detailed in chapter 7. However, this was neither the beginning nor 
the end of my relations with the EES. They began several years earlier, 
when I submitted what was originally intended as a single article to 
the Journal of Egyptian Archaeology, the society’s annual journal. The 
article was very long, and I have a special debt of gratitude to the edi- 
tor, Harry James, because instead of asking me to shorten it, as almost 
any American editor would have done, he merely suggested that it 
appear in two successive numbers of the journal. But after the first 
installment had appeared, I added so much more material that it even- 
tually appeared in three installments.’ In subsequent years I was to 
submit several additional articles to the JEA, setting forth the results 
of the most recent Qasr Ibrim season, and in every case | have found 
the editors as permissive and as encouraging as was Harry James for 
my early articles. 

I mentioned in chapter 7 how the EES originally expressed a rather 
stiff disapproval of my plan for the final publications of the Ibrim dig 
but rather grudgingly agreed to go ahead with the volume on the later 
medieval remains that I had submitted. Once it was in the hands of 
the volume editor (an unpaid volunteer, like all EES officers) he took 
several years going through it, but in the end changed nothing and 
pronounced it “a good read.” After it got excellent reviews the society 
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changed its tune and encouraged me to write a companion volume 
on the earlier medieval remains. Like its predecessor, it is now going 
through the glacially slow process of production. 

This will not necessarily end my relationship with the EES, for the 
immediate pre-Christian remains at Qasr Ibrim are still unpublished. 
Since they were dug on my watch, it will probably fall to me to write 
them up. 


CAMBRIDGE 

J. Martin Plumley, the original director of the Qasr Ibrim dig, was 
professor of Egyptology at Cambridge University and occupied an 
office in the recently completed Faculty of Oriental Studies building. 
Returning from his first season of excavation, he brought home a far 
larger collection of finds than had been expected and had no obvious 
place to store them. He therefore asked if they could be housed—pre- 
sumably temporarily—in an unused room in the Faculty of Oriental 
Studies basement; and there they remained, vastly augmented after 
each season, for more than forty years. So far as I know there was 
never a word on paper authorizing this arrangement, and | doubt if 
anyone at Cambridge, outside the Faculty of Oriental Studies, even 
knew about it. There was no official connection between Cambridge 
University and the Qasr Ibrim excavations, for Cambridge is not one 
of the institutional members of the EES. 

Nevertheless, any scholar wishing to work with the Qasr Ibrim col- 
lections had to make the pilgrimage to Cambridge, and over the years 
a great many did, including me. As of today I have spent two sabbatical 
terms and a great many shorter visits there, and I am a life member of 
one of the Cambridge colleges, yet I have never had any institutional 
affiliation with the university itself. 

My first sabbatical stint was in the spring of 1973, immediately fol- 
lowing the end of my first season at Ibrim. Nettie and the boys, who 
had not been on the dig, joined me just before Christmas, and we took 
up residence in a small but comfortable apartment found for us by the 
university's Society for Visiting Scholars. It was convenient in being 
close to the railway station and also to the residence of the Plumleys 
but somewhat inconvenient in that it was clear across town from the 
Faculty of Oriental Studies, where we spent our days. We had about 
forty minutes’ walk each way to get to and from work (there’s no other 
way to get around in Cambridge, except by bike). Both our boys were 
enrolled in Cambridge schools, leaving the two of us free to devote 
ourselves to the Ibrim artifacts. 
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Our entire sojourn of five months was devoted to doing the sort 
of “donkey work” that should normally be done by students on a dig, 
that is, simply cataloguing the finds, writing numbers on them, and 
drawing them. We designed a 4-by-6-inch artifact registration card, 
essentially similar to the one I’d used at Kulubnarti, and entered 
descriptive and provenience information as well as a drawing on each. 
For the provenience, much of the time we had to rely on Jack Plum- 
ley’s memory, for there was no written record. Jack looked in on us 
every day of two, and we always had a few artifacts ready to ask him 
about. Many artifacts, however, we could only ascribe to a particular 
historical period and not to any specific horizontal locus. 

Happily, we were able quite often to escape from our cluttered 
underground worksite, for excursions. Early in our residence a distant 
Australian cousin of mine, who had been studying law in England, 
presented us with an old car that he was unable to sell before return- 
ing to Australia. Needless to say, we took maximum advantage of this 
windfall, not only for local excursions, but for two lengthy ones during 
school holidays. 

One excursion took us all the way to the northern tip of Scotland, 
the other to the western tip of Cornwall, so we can truly say that we’ve 
been from one end of Britain to the other. During our various visits, 
we have in fact visited every county in England except Shropshire, as 
well as half of those in Scotland and Wales. 

Eventually, at the end of our stay in 1973, we drove our good old 
car on a leisurely excursion south through France, Spain, and Portugal 
and finally abandoned it in the Lisbon airport when we flew home. (It 
was not salable because its registration had by this time expired, and 
due to safety conditions it could not be renewed.) 

Our second sabbatical residence at Cambridge spread over the aca- 
demic year 1981-82, interrupted in the middle by four months at Qasr 
Ibrim. By this time Larry Kirwan had arranged for my membership in 
Clare Hall, one of Cambridge’s new (i.e., postwar) graduate colleges. 
This institution is very unlike the more traditional Cambridge colleges 
in that it dispenses with most of the hoary ritual cherished by the 
others (e.g., the dining room high table). Most important for us, it was 
designed specifically to attract visiting foreign faculty and therefore 
provides family residential quarters. We had during our second sab- 
batical a very pleasant apartment with complete kitchen facilities but 
could also dine “in hall” whenever we chose. On subsequent visits we 
have several times availed ourselves of the college’s guest rooms. 

Clare Hall offered a double convenience. First of all, it is only five 
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minutes’ walk from the Faculty of Oriental Studies. Second, it gave 
me a recognizable identity. To be in Cambridge without a college, we 
discovered in the course of our first visit, is to be a kind of nonperson, 
very much like a Navajo without a clan. The first thing everyone asks 
is, what is your college? and if you don’t have one the conversation is 
likely to end there. The difference between not having and having a 
college can be measured by the fact that during my first sabbatical I 
was not asked to give a single lecture (much to the surprise of some 
Continental colleagues), while in the second sabbatical I gave several. 

During that second stay at Cambridge, I was mainly occupied with 
reorganizing the system of provenience documentation and making 
the appropriate entries on hundreds of object registration cards and 
photos. Nettie meanwhile had begun her textile studies, sorting out 
the huge collection of cloth fragments that had been recovered from 
earlier excavation seasons but had never been cataloged or studied. 

In the course of subsequent visits we have undertaken the study 
of particular parts of the collections, in preparation for publication. 
During our most recent three-month stay, in the fall of 2004, I com- 
pleted for publication the study of the earlier medieval remains, 
while Nettie and a student assistant made a digital photo record of 
the textile collection. But the Qasr Ibrim collections have at long last 
been removed to the British Museum and to the Bolton Museum in 
northern England, so it’s unlikely that we’ll be spending much future 
time in Cambridge, fond as we are of the quaint old town. 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM 

One of the outstanding virtues of the British Museum is that it is also 
one of the world’s great scholarly institutions, and its scholars are usu- 
ally willing to share their expertise with outsiders who consult with 
them, without charge. During my Sudan years, I took advantage of 
that facility more than once, bringing or sending objects from my digs 
whose identification was beyond my competence. Among them were 
several coins (which all turned out to be Ptolemaic, though they were 
found in much later contexts), a couple of religious reliquaries, and a 
sizable collection of Christian Nubian ostraka (inscribed potsherds) 
bearing inscriptions I could not read. As it turned out, they were 
nearly all in Greek. 

Such was the extent of my interaction with the British Museum 
until the memorable day, described in chapter 8, when the Keeper of 
Egyptian Antiquities offered help in the publication of my still unpub- 
lished digs—not only those for the Sudanese government but also 
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the Kulubnarti digs. Since then my interaction with the B.M. (as it is 
always known to its friends) has been pretty nearly continuous, as one 
or more of my monographs have been either in preparation or in press 
every year from 1996 to the present, and I have been in and out of the 
place more times than I can count. Up to now the B.M. has published 
two additional volumes on Kulubnarti,* four on Meinarti,° and two on 
the West Bank Survey,° and two more, on the churches of Nubia, are 
in the press at this writing. 

Technically speaking, my monographs are published not by the 
British Museum but by the Sudan Archaeological Research Society, 
which is nominally a separate organization with its own officers. (I 
am on paper the honorary president, for life). However, SARS was 
launched by the Keeper and the Assistant Keeper of Egyptian Antiqui- 
ties, W. Vivian Davies and Derek Welsby, and its home remains firmly 
within the B.M., where all the editorial work is done and all the finds 
from SARS excavations are housed. 

I’ve always taken the obligation to publish very seriously, for to 
my mind an archaeologist who digs but doesn’t publish has merely 
destroyed a site. Yet my own Sudan digs remained unpublished for 
more than thirty years, for want of any identifiable publisher. I owe 
an incalculable debt to Vivian Davies and the B.M. for enabling me to 
fulfill this long-delayed obligation, which will be fully completed when 
the volumes that are now in the press are published. 

lowe an equal debt to Derek Welsby, who has been the long-suffering 
editor of all my monographs as well as several by other authors includ- 
ing himself—and he also produces Sudan & Nubia, the annual journal 
of SARS. Considering the nature of archaeological publications, with 
their numerous tables and drawings, this is clearly a prodigious job, 
and how he manages it while also conducting major digs of his own 
is beyond me. His only title, vis-a-vis SARS, is “Honorary Secretary,” 
which hardly captures the scope of his contribution. Derek is the kind 
of editor I can appreciate, for his knowledge of Sudan archaeology 
both yesterday and today is unrivaled, and he has many times spotted 
errors Or omissions in my text. 

In 2006 Nettie and I finally had the opportunity to repay the British 
Museum in some measure, by donating to them all of the collections 
from the Kulubnarti excavations—some 1,500 registered objects and 
a very large collection of separately catalogued textile fragments. They 
had been at the University of Kentucky ever since the conclusion of 
our digs, but thanks to SARS we have now fully published them, and 
there’s no longer any reason to keep them at Kentucky. 
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Continental Connections 

At the start of the Nubian Monuments campaign I had no friends or 
professional connections on the European continent. A decade later I 
had more than two dozen, located in every western European country 
except Portugal and in several Eastern bloc countries as well. I doubt 
if many events in history have created, so rapidly, a network of friends 
and professional colleagues that has endured for so long. As I sug- 
gested in chapter 6, we were like wartime allies during the campaign, 
but unlike wartime alliances, ours didn’t fall apart with the cessation 
of excavations. 


THE UNESCO CONNECTION 

My continental connections began, inevitably, with my employment 
by Paris-based UNESCO. Despite seven years as its employee, how- 
ever, my formal relations with the organization were minimal. I had 
a few days of briefing at the beginning of my employment and a few 
days of debriefing at the end, and in the intervening years I dropped 
in a couple of times at the Paris headquarters for brief visits, on my 
way to or from home leave. Yet our discussions were in a sense a kind 
of charade. In the beginning no one at headquarters had any real idea 
what I would or should be doing in the Sudan, and my final debriefing 
was mainly a matter of formalities connected with my salary, taxes, 
travel, and so on. 

My situation was like that of many and perhaps most other field 
staff of the UN specialized agencies. Though paid by the agencies, we 
were not employed to do their bidding but to do the bidding of the 
member states that had requested out services. Thus, we received no 
direction from the headquarters staff, and expected none. What direc- 
tion we received came from the agencies within the member states to 
which we had been “seconded.” Our contacts with headquarters were 
largely a matter of submitting periodic reports—in my case, every six 
months. I never received an acknowledgment for any of those reports, 
and I have no idea if anyone actually read them. For most people at the 
Paris headquarters, I think, I was merely “our man in the Sudan’— 
duties unspecified. 

Under the circumstances it’s not surprising that I never developed 
a strong sense of identification with UNESCO. Once within the Sudan, 
my entire identification was with the Sudan Antiquities Service, with 
which I felt a very clear sense of identification. Yet there are many 
things for which I owe thanks to UNESCO, most important, for paying 
me a tax-free, hard currency salary for seven years while demanding 
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nothing specific in return. I have to thank them also for closing their 
eyes to my archaeological activities in the early years, until later they 
came to accept and even appreciate them. And I owe special thanks 
to friends in the Division of Museums and Monuments for obtain- 
ing some much-needed surveying and photographic equipment for 
us. Without this latter we could not have established our darkroom in 
Wadi Halfa and would have been deprived of a continually accessible 
photographic record. 

I have to thank UNESCO also for, unwittingly, facilitating the birth 
of my two sons, during home leaves in 1960 and 1962. UNESCO home 
leaves are normally for two months, every two years, but I persuaded 
the organization to give me an extra six weeks each time, so that I could 
visit American institutions and hopefully recruit archaeological expe- 
ditions to work in the Sudan. During the 1960 trip, I concentrated my 
attention on long-established Egyptological institutions with a previ- 
ous history of work in the Nile Valley, among them Yale, the Boston 
Museum, the University of Pennsylvania, and the Chicago Oriental 
Institute. I drew a blank in each of these places, however, for no federal 
money for work in Nubia had at that time been appropriated. 

Thad much better luck in 1962, after the availability of State Depart- 
ment funding had been announced. This time I turned my attention 
to anthropological institutions in the West with which Id had pre- 
vious contacts, and I was in fact directly responsible for recruiting the 
expeditions from the University of Colorado and UCLA. I also played 
a part, though not the sole part, in recruiting the expedition in which 
the Museum of New Mexico was for a time involved. I need hardly add 
that the chance to revisit old western haunts and colleagues, as a part 
of my official UNESCO duties, added substantially to the pleasure of 
the recruiting activity. 

The arrival of our two sons had been “timed” to coincide with the 
home leaves, and the extended leaves made it possible for Nettie to 
have a reasonable “lying in” before they were born and a few recovery 
weeks afterward. Both boys were born in Tulsa, where we stayed in the 
home of Nettie’s parents. We made the return journey to Wadi Halfa 
when Ernest was six weeks old and when Ned was four weeks old. 
Amusingly enough, our older boy was always known as “Mr. Faras” to 
our Nubian friends, who cherished the belief that he had actually been 
born while we were digging there, while our British friends the Emerys 
always called him “the Oklahoma kid.” 

It’s an interesting footnote to history that when the Save the Mon- 
uments of Nubia campaign was originally proposed, many people at 
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UNESCO headquarters were opposed to the idea. Focusing as it did on 
the past rather than on current problems, the campaign was entirely 
different from anything the organization had previously taken on, 
and the possibilities for failure seemed considerable. But the UNESCO 
director-general, Vittorio Veronese, was a man fond of the grand ges- 
ture, and he decided to back the High Dam project over the objections 
of various staff members. As it turned out, it was the most spec- 
tacularly successful operation that UNESCO had ever undertaken, and 
the harvest of favorable publicity was incalculable. In the years since, 
UNESCO has been eager again and again to involve itself with projects 
involving the salvage of monuments. 


COLLEAGUES AND CONFERENCES 

Other continental European contacts were largely with persons rather 
than with institutions in any formal sense. Foremost among them was 
Torgny Save-Sdéderbergh, the dean of Scandinavian Egyptologists and 
a member of the UNESCO archaeological advisory committee for the 
High Dam project. I have related in chapter 6 how in 1960 he helped me 
resolve the tendentious relationship with the new commissioner for 
archaeology, Thabit H. Thabit. A little later, when he returned to the 
Sudan as director of the Scandinavian Joint Expedition, we remained 
in frequent and close contact, since the Scandinavians were doing on 
the east bank just what we were doing on the west bank of the Nile. 

In the years following the High Dam Survey I was to receive many 
additional favors from Torgny. In 1968 he arranged for me to spend 
the summer studying and publishing the medieval Nubian pottery 
that had been collected by the Scandinavian Joint Expedition and had 
somehow found its way to the maritime museum at Stavanger, on the 
west coast of Norway. It was a delightful summer, for we were able to 
rent from one of the museum staff a “hiitte”—a small country cottage 
overlooking a fjord, about twenty miles from Stavanger. There Nettie 
and the boys occupied their days exploring the neighboring fields and 
streams while I put in the weekdays writing up pottery description 
forms. The results of my analyses were eventually published in one of 
the Scandinavian Joint Expedition volumes.’ 

We had a rented VW Beetle for the summer, and on weekends we 
explored much of the coast and hinterland area around Stavanger. On 
one expedition we discovered a spectacular, roaring waterfall that none 
of the museum people had ever seen, although one or two thought 
they had heard of it. Late in the summer we also took a week’s “fur- 
lough” from the Stavanger studies to fly to Helsinki, where I analyzed 
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With Brita and Torgny Save-Séderbergh attending a Nubian archaeological 
conference in Warsaw, 1972. Staff photograph, courtesy of the Polish National 
Museum, Warsaw. 


and wrote up the pottery that had been collected by an independent 
Finnish expedition. 

A few years later Torgny read, at my request, the complete manu- 
script of Nubia, Corridor to Africa, prior to its publication and offered 
many valuable suggestions and corrections. And a decade after that 
he obtained from UNESCO a $12,000 subvention that, with additional 
help from the University of Kentucky, led to the publication of my 
two-volume Ceramic Industries of Medieval Nubia.® Torgny’s was a very 
active intellect, always keen to discuss ideas as well as data, and we 
remained in frequent correspondence right up to the time of his death. 

Another important continental European connection was with the 
(East) German Academy of Sciences and especially with its leading 
Egyptologist, Fritz Hintze. East Germany at the time of the High 
Dam campaign was desperately anxious for acceptance in the family 
of nations, and in the aid of that cause the country made a very large 
contribution to the campaign in the Sudan, despite not being a mem- 
ber of UNESCO. Humboldt University, where Hintze was professor of 
Egyptology, had for many years a major dig in the central Sudan, and 
in addition the Academy of Sciences undertook to survey and record 
all of the rock art and inscriptions throughout the threatened area of 
Sudanese Nubia. Hintze took the lead in both operations, accompanied 
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throughout the fieldwork by his wife. The epigraphic survey was a vast 
relief to me and my partners in the Antiquities Service Survey, for we 
had not the competence to record the dozens of hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions, although in most cases we were their original discoverers. 

During the time when | was digging at Meinarti, the Hintzes were 
headquartered at the village of Abdel Qadir, immediately opposite on 
the West Bank. We visited back and forth several times, and it was 
Hintze who made an initial examination of the fairly numerous mural 
inscriptions at Meinarti, identifying the language (where it could be 
identified) as Greek. In later years, we also had the pleasure of visiting 
the East German dig at Musawwarat, in the central Sudan. 

In the years after the High Dam campaign Hintze was almost 
single-handedly responsible for organizing what in time became the 
quadrennial Meroitic Studies Conference. I was invited by Hintze to 
visit Berlin in the weeks immediately preceding the first of these con- 
ferences, in 1971, and in fact played a small part in helping to organize 
it. However, my mission once again was mainly to study pottery 
collections, which | did over a period of about three weeks. 

East Berlin in those days was surely a dreary place. The predomi- 
nant color of the many buildings that had not been destroyed in World 
War II was a dismal gray, while the new postwar structures were nearly 
all in the severely utilitarian Soviet style. What struck me most about 
the place was the almost oppressive silence, in a city of several million. 
I well remember standing on a railway platform with perhaps two hun- 
dred others, waiting fora train, and overhearing almost no conversation 
among any of them. It was as if the dreary, hyperregulated regime had 
left them nothing to talk about. Nobody wanted to recall the all-too- 
recent Nazi past, while the future seemingly held nothing but decades 
of Soviet-imposed order. In place of the advertising billboards that are 
prominent in American cities, there were huge billboards proclaiming 
slogans such as “Marxism is all-powerful because it is true.” Alexander- 
platz, the city’s huge main square, was lively enough in the daytime 
with its many small food stalls around the perimeter, but it seemed to 
shut down completely after dark. And there was a notable absence of 
traffic noise, for their wasn’t much traffic. 

After a great deal of hassle, my colleagues wangled for me a visa 
for a one-day visit to West Berlin, in order to arrange a plane ticket 
to Paris. It was only a ten-minute ride on the elevated train from 
where I was staying, but before I could reach the platform I had to pass 
through a quite rigorous identity check as well as a customs barrier, 
and then—lo and behold—there was a small duty-free shop! 
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America and other Western countries had poured in huge amounts 
of capital in order to make West Berlin a showcase for capitalism, and 
with its sparkling new buildings and its overflowing shops it certainly 
was a contrast to everything in surrounding East Germany. But to my 
mind the affluence was overdone, to the point almost of decadence. 
It struck me, as it already had in Africa, that U.S. overseas policy 
again and again has sought to project an image of affluence that less 
fortunate peoples can admire, but what they really generate is not 
admiration but envy—a very different emotion. 

In West Berlin I sawa lot of young people strung out on drugs, on the 
lawns around the ruined Wilhelmskirche, and there were prominent 
“sex shops” that sold all kinds of pornographic goods, with interior 
loudspeakers promoting their wares that could be clearly heard on the 
streets outside. In the end I did not wonder that the puritanical East 
German regime had built a wall around it, as if to shut out an intru- 
sive poison within the social body. I always thought—though I might 
be mistaken—that the huge numbers of people who sought to escape 
over or under or through the Berlin Wall were impelled less by the 
attractions of West Berlin than by the repulsion of the eastern regime. 

In the years after 1971 I was to attend a number of other confer- 
ences in East Germany, and also to deliver lectures there, at Hintze’s 
invitation. After his death, I also delivered one of the annual Hintze 
Memorial Lectures. I think my presence was always symbolically 
important to the Hintzes and their colleagues as a demonstration that 
they had American friends and colleagues, at a time when American 
propaganda was systematically demonizing everything East German. 

Another valued East European colleague was Kazimierz Micha- 
lowski, the director of the Polish Excavations at Faras. Once the Poles 
began discovering the spectacular wall paintings in the buried Faras 
Cathedral, we were very frequent visitors to their site, for it was excit- 
ing to see the brilliantly colored paintings as they emerged from the 
sand. And they were always the most convivial of hosts, with vodka 
flowing freely. At the time of their arrival in the Sudan each season, 
the Poles always brought us gifts of vodka for our home stock. 

In the years after the High Dam campaign I visited Warsaw several 
times, not only to attend Nubian Studies Conferences, but to attend 
special conferences organized to celebrate both the sixtieth and the 
seventy-fifth birthday of Michalowski. He was, in Polish academic 
circles, very much an exalted figure, and had a manner to match. He 
was in truth what the Illustrated London News had incorrectly called 
Larry Kirwan: “the very picture of an aristocratic archaeologist.” 
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One of my most enjoyable European “study sessions” was connected 
not with pottery but with mural paintings. As I explained in chapter 7, 
I was obliged under the terms of my license to pay for the removal and 
conservation of the fragmentary murals in the little Kulubnarti church. 
Through the good offices of my Italian colleague Sergio Donadoni I was 
able to secure the services of an Italian conservator, Silvestro Castel- 
lani, who had previously conserved the murals from another Nubian 
church. The paintings were removed from the Kulubnarti church in 
winter 1970 and sent for cleaning and restoration to a major conserva- 
tion laboratory, located in the Ducal Palace in the little town of Urbino. 

At the time of the excavations I could make only very incomplete 
observations on the Kulubnarti murals, for they were partly plastered 
over. I was anxious to see them after conservation, in order to write 
descriptions for inclusion in my publication on Kulubnarti. After 
conservation they were destined to be returned to the Sudan, where for 
all I knew they might never be uncrated. | therefore arranged to spend 
a week in Urbino, in the summer of 1972, during which I compiled the 
descriptions that were subsequently published in Kulubnarti I.° Signor 
Castellani helped me find a room in a small pensione, and for meals | 
sampled the food at the numerous local trattorie. When not working I 
loved walking around the delightful medieval hill town, with its spec- 
tacular views over the surrounding Apennines. 

Space does not permit me to name all the other European colleagues 
whose friendship, hospitality, and, often, council I enjoyed. I met them 
regularly at the Nubian Studies and the Meroitic conferences but was 
also a guest in several of their homes, and three couples came at dif- 
ferent times to visit Nettie and me in Kentucky. Alas, almost none of 
them are still surviving, for most were considerably older than me. 


INCIDENTAL TRAVELS 

One of the delightful perks of digging in Nubia, for an academic, is 
that the digs have to be carried out in the winter months—usually 
from January through March. It is therefore necessary to take a leave 
of absence for the whole of the spring semester, as I did once while 
working at Kulubnarti and five times while working at Qasr Ibrim. The 
result is that, once the dig is shut down, the later spring months are 
free of any professional encumbrance. On three separate occasions 
Nettie and I and the boys took advantage of that circumstance, for 
extended driving vacations which took us over very considerable parts 
of Greece, Italy, Switzerland, and France. Late spring is the ideal time 
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to travel in those countries, when the red poppies are in full bloom 
along every roadside and before the hordes of tourists have arrived. 

On these vacations we stopped to visit colleagues at a number of 
places in Italy and France. Otherwise, however, we generally stayed 
out of the larger cities, where having a car is a decided inconvenience. 
Our special preference was for the mountain districts that are not 
much frequented by tourists, apart from European campers—the 
Apennines in Italy and the Alpes Maritimes and Massif Central in 
France. Particular favorites, for us southwesterners, were the Grand 
Canyon of the Verdon in Provence and the Gorges of the Tarn in the 
Massif Central. 

Traveling in those districts, we never had to waste a lot of time 
hunting for a hotel; there usually aren’t more than two or three in 
the smaller mountain towns, and parking is never a problem. And 
you can’t go wrong on the local food, anywhere in Italy or France. We 
never made advance plans or reservations as to where we'd stop; we 
found it a lot more fun just to see what turned up. It was, of course, a 
considerable advantage that I’m fairly fluent in French and can get by 
in Italian. 

The hotels where we stayed usually served breakfast, and for lunch 
we generally had a roadside picnic, after picking up sausages and fruit 
and fresh-baked bread at local market stalls. In rural France you can 
nearly always locate the bakery by watching where all the black-clad 
ladies are heading with their baskets, just before noon. In the early 
evenings we picked out any attractive-looking restaurant. Except in 
the big cities, we found that it’s not much help to read the menus 
posted in the windows—they’re pretty much all the same. But we've 
rarely if ever had a bad meal in either Italy or France. It’s always an 
added pleasure to try out the local wines, many of which never travel 
outside their home districts. 

One of the great advantages of traveling with children in Italy 
and France—in contrast to Britain—is that the Italians and French 
generally love children and are very much accustomed to traveling en 
famille. In restaurants it’s perfectly acceptable—or was in our day—to 
order two dinners and four plates rather than buying extra dinners 
for the kids. Every family of course has its own experiences traveling 
with children. In our case, we found that the boys would put up with 
any number of cathedrals or abbeys or museums as long as we could 
get them into water once a day, and so if we came alongside a stream 
or lake we'd generally indulge them. We found also that they loved 
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caverns—I have a feeling most kids do—and there are some pretty 
spectacular ones in France. 

Apart from these lengthy trips, each of a month or more, we've 
taken shorter excursions following the conclusion of several of the 
European conferences we regularly attend. We nearly always travel by 
rented car if we can, for we share the American national addiction to 
the automobile. Trains and buses just don’t give you the independence 
of choice that we so much cherish. And they nearly always drop you 
off in the middle of a town, which is usually not where we want to be. 


The Lessons of Europe 

I did not learn, either in Britain or on the Continent, any lessons that 
countless Americans have not learned before me, and that are not 
detailed again and again both in travel literature and in fiction. The 
literature on British-American differences and their consequences— 
much of it satirical—is enormous, and in my experience it’s all true— 
at times and in places. I think what one mainly has to learn, apart 
from a basic tolerance for foreign ways, is simply the complexity and 
diversity of the European cultures, which is often masked beneath 
stereotypes. 


NATIONAL CHARACTER 

In the years just after World War II there was a brief vogue in anthro- 
pology for what were called national character studies—in effect, eth- 
nographies of whole nations. The archetype was Ruth Benedict’s The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword, which among other things purported 
to explain how and why the Japanese became involved in World War II. 
There were also studies of the French and the Russians, and probably 
other peoples that I’m unaware of. 

But the profession very soon turned up its nose at these studies. 
The complaint was that they were overgeneralized, and also that they 
were based not on traditional ethnographic inquiry but on the study 
of cultural products: literature, art, newspapers, and the like. “The 
study of culture at a distance,” as the proponents called it. To my mind, 
neither of these criticisms is wholly justified. The national character 
studies are descriptions of predominant cultural norms, to which not 
everyone adheres, but so also are most of the tribal ethnographies 
that preceded them. And it’s unlikely that actual field ethnography 
would uncover much that had not already been described in literature 
and art. My old mentor at the University of Arizona, Edward Spicer, 
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used to say that novelists were often ahead of anthropologists in their 
observations of the human condition. A more legitimate criticism of 
the national character studies, with which I agree, is that they were 
interlaced with some rather simplistic psychologizing, for they were 
heirs to the culture-and-personality paradigm of the prewar years. 

But I’ve always felt that, in repudiating national character studies, 
the anthropologists threw out the baby with the bathwater. I’ve already 
stated in earlier chapters my convictions about the national characters 
of the Chinese, the Russians, and the Arabs, and national character 
differences are certainly equally marked among the various European 
peoples. You have only to drive across the border from France to Ger- 
many, for example, to recognize at once that you have entered a new 
world, in which Order is king. And insofar as these are quintessentially 
cultural phenomena, they should certainly be legitimate grist for the 
anthropologist’s mill. 

The difficulty with generalizations about European national charac- 
ter, both in the anthropological literature and in older travel literature, 
is that they don’t take sufficient account either of regional differences 
or of class differences, both of which in some European countries are 
very marked. There should, properly speaking, be a separate study 
of each region and each class. One has only to consider the typical 
American stereotype of the Briton, with his devotion to “good form,” 
and contrast it to the rowdy and destructive football crowds, to 
recognize that our stereotype really applies only to the gentry class. 
And the stiff and snooty image of the Parisian, which is true enough 
in my experience, certainly doesn’t apply to the laid-back and friendly 
Provencal. 

The cultural products—literature, art, news media, and so on— 
that the anthropologists studied “at a distance” were unavoidably 
products of the gentry class, and the generalized descriptions based 
on them had, inescapably, a certain class limitation. 


THE PERSISTENCE OF CLASS 

For several thousand years, the arrangement of society into a hier- 
archy of clearly and legally defined classes was one of the basic fea- 
tures of human social organization. It was prominent in the medieval 
societies of Europe, and it’s hardly surprising that the European 
countries haven’t wholly shaken off its legacy. The outward symbols of 
class—the landed estate and the Rolls Royce and the striped pants— 
are largely gone, and this may create an impression that the societies 
are more déclassé than they really are. 
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Class distinctions to my eye are still most clearly visible in Britain, 
where they’re not very far below the surface. In this day and age, I think 
they’re maintained and reinforced chiefly through the national educa- 
tional systems. British students at a fairly early age are directed into 
either an academic track or a vocational track, a decision from which 
there seems to be no appeal. But even for those who are academically 
tracked there is a very distinct hierarchy of schools and universities. 
At the top of the heap are the “public” (i.e., private) schools like Eton 
and Harrow, whose function is above all to train and perpetuate a 
governing class. 

I think the same remains true to a considerable extent of the elite 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge and Edinburgh, at least at the 
undergraduate level. A degree from one of these schools is virtually 
a guarantee of a good job in government or industry or commerce. 
Consequently, many students while at the university just “read” what- 
ever subject happens to interest them, with no intention of pursuing 
it as a career after graduation. This surely explains the popularity of 
the archaeology and anthropology major at Cambridge, which was, 
incidentally, Prince Charles’s subject. 

Graduates of the “red brick” universities that have sprung up in 
such numbers in the years since World War II may be better trained in 
specific subjects than are Oxbridgean graduates, but they will be quick 
to tell you that their job prospects are not as good and that they’re 
looked down on by the students and faculty of the elite schools. As I’ve 
suggested in an earlier chapter, this kind of hierarchical ranking is not 
wholly lacking among American universities, but it’s certainly more 
conspicuous in Britain. 


THE POTENTIST AND THE STRATEGIST 
My late anthropologist colleague John M. Roberts had a lot of interest- 
ing and novel ideas that never, so far as I know, found there way into 
print. One was his division of persons into three types, which he called 
Potents, Strategists, and Fortunists. (I prefer to designate the first of 
these groups Potentists, because of the possible sexual implications of 
the term Potent.) This distinction was most immediately relevant in 
the context of game-playing but had clearly wider implications as well. 
Potentists, according to Roberts, are people who always prefer to 
do things in the simplest and most direct way, either because they 
have faith in their abilities or because they can’t deal with complexity. 
Strategists are people who enjoy complexity; they prefer to gain their 
ends by a certain degree of stealth or calculation, even when there is a 
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simpler way. They are people who excel at chess and many card games. 
Fortunists are those who have no faith in anything; they just buy a 
twentieth share in a lottery ticket and trust to fate. 

Roberts taught for many years at the U.S. War College in Alabama. 
In the process of setting up war games, he would administer to the 
players a twenty-minute interview and questionnaire, after which 
he would classify them as either potentists or strategists and assign 
them to teams accordingly. He found, in the course of the games, that 
a team of strategists would nearly always defeat a team of potentists. 
He also found, however, that a mixed team of strategists and poten- 
tists would usually beat a team of pure strategists, because the latter 
were sometimes too clever for their own good. They preferred to do 
things in complex and deceptive ways even when a simpler alternative 
was Clearly preferable. Roberts never offered, so far as I know, a theory 
as to what makes a person a potentist or a strategist. I think he may 
have felt that it was a combination of hereditary factors and social 
conditioning. 

Roberts’s studies were confined to Americans, and overwhelmingly 
to white Anglo-Saxons, who shared a common cultural background. 
Presumably for that reason, he did not attribute the differences 
between potentists and strategists specifically to cultural factors. 
Viewing the matter from an international perspective, however, | 
think a cultural perspective is clearly relevant. 

To put the matter in the simplest terms, it seems to me that the 
typical American is a potentist, and the typical European, at least of 
the gentry class, is a strategist. This is hardly a novel observation, 
except in the use of Roberts’s terms. It has been a common observa- 
tion of Europeans, almost since our independence, that Americans are 
simple-minded—something that is clearly borne out much of the time 
by U.S. foreign policy. The naive and trusting American undone, or at 
least baffled, by the complexities of European society was a favorite 
theme of the novelist Henry James, an American who lived much of 
his life in Europe. 

The explanation for this difference is surely to be found in cul- 
tural and historical factors. European societies are old societies, and 
old societies are complex. In Europe they preserve within themselves 
many remnants of tradition from medieval and earlier times, many 
cross-cutting influences of religion, of language, and of region, while 
at the same time coming to terms with more modern influences of 
the industrial age. European urbanites have to learn to live with this 
complexity and find a path through it. And once they learn the game, 
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I think many of them enjoy it, as we always enjoy any game if once 
we find we’re good at it. Americans, on the other hand, don’t engage 
with complexity if they can help it; they flee from it to suburbia or 
exurbia or to summer retreats. Most of us, including me, just haven't 
developed the skills that the Europeans have. 

From the moment when I first heard Jack Roberts lecture, I real- 
ized that I myself am a potentist, for better and worse. This explained 
why I had never liked chess and in card games had been more often a 
loser than a winner. And it explains why, in dealing with the EES and 
occasionally the Nubian Studies planning committee, I have often felt 
like one of Henry James’s baffled Americans. I have always enjoyed my 
travels and studies in Europe, but I would never make a good European. 
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Si monumentum requiris . . . 


3 


is buried under the vault of the magnificent edifice that he 

created. His epitaph reads simply, si monumentum requiris cir- 
cumspice—if you seek his monument, look around you. Not many of 
us have a chance to create anything so monumental, but I think most 
of us would hope to achieve something, in words or in deeds, by which 
we'll be remembered after we’re gone. Here, by way of conclusion, are 
a few of the things for which I would like to be remembered. 


(Cs ned on WREN, the architect of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 


The Deed 

If there is any one deed for which I'd like to be remembered, it would 
have to be the single-handed excavation of the Meinarti mound, in 
1963-64 (chapter 6). Among the great stratified tells of the Near East 
there have been a good many excavations by trenching or pitting, but I 
don’t know of any other that has been systematically stripped, level by 
level, so as to reveal the town plan at each level. Excavated in that fash- 
ion, Meinarti has presented a continuous, 1,400-year social history, 
a record of growth and decline, of good times and bad times, as has 
no other site to my knowledge. That, to me, is a lot of what townsite 
excavation should be about. 

For this achievement I don’t claim sole credit, for I have to give a 
proper share to the Sudan Antiquities Service. I doubt if any other exca- 
vator of a mound has ever enjoyed the total infrastructural support 
that I had at Meinarti, enabling me to be 100 percent archaeologist. 
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The Written Word 

A numerical tally of my publications, according to subject matter, is 
given in Appendix C. As can be seen, they are pretty numerous, and 
embrace a considerable variety of scholarly fields. In most though not 
all of them, I can single out one work for which I would like especially 
to be remembered. They are, for the most part, works of general syn- 
thesis, building on decades of earlier and more particularized work. 


SOUTHWESTERN ETHNOLOGY 

My chef d oeuvre in this area is clearly my dissertation, Shonto, a Study of 
the Role of the Trader in a Modern Navaho Community.’ To my knowledge 
there are at least eight memoirs published by Navajo traders or their 
wives, but Shonto stands out among them with considerable distinct- 
ness because it is a detailed scholarly analysis, not a set of reminis- 
cences. It is the only book of any kind, so far as I know, that presents a 
dollars-and-cents analysis not only of the Navajo family economy but 
also of the trading post economy. And among the rather numerous 
Navajo community studies, it is very much the most comprehensive, 
presenting social and economic data for every one of the 568 individu- 
als living within an area of nearly five hundred square miles. 

In its time, the 1960s and 1970s, Shonto was sometimes called a 
classic. A reviewer in American Anthropologist wrote, “It reads like a 
thesis, but it is a thesis that the reviewer would have been proud to 
write.”* The book evidently attracted a certain amount of notice over- 
seas, for a Norwegian colleague told me that it had been discussed by 
Frederik Barth in a seminar at the University of Bergen. And when I 
was later introduced to Raymond Firth, and mentioned the book by 
way of self-identification, he said, “Oh—you’re that Adams.” 

And yet it is, today, no more than a snapshot of a vanished era. 
The present-day visitor to the Navajo Reservation will find nothing 
like the Navajo society or economy that is described in its pages, nor 
will he or she find a genuine trading post, apart from the one that is 
artificially preserved at the Hubbell National Monument. I’m told that 
today something like 4o percent of Navajos speak no Navajo. When 
I was trading at Shonto there was no one in that category, and more 
than half the adult community spoke nothing else. 

What surviving value the book has is archival. But I like to think, 
in this connection, that it is a true portrait of the last generation of 
Navajos who were content to be just that; to live without complaint 
in dirt-floored hogans without running water or electricity because it 
was the way the Holy People had ordained. 
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SOUTHWESTERN ARCHAEOLOGY 

Considering my decade of intermittent activity in this area (1949-59), 
my published record is modest, consisting of three slim monographs 
on Glen Canyon and three articles. Of the Glen Canyon monographs, 
the only one with any great surviving value is the one in which I 
reviewed all the previous records of archaeological activity in the Glen 
Canyon area.° It was that survey, undertaken belatedly in the case of 
Glen Canyon, that taught me the importance of “establishing a base- 
line of the known” before undertaking new fieldwork—a useful lesson 
that I was later to apply in my Nubian work. 

As it happens my favorite paper in southwestern archaeology, or at 
least the one that I consider most insightful, has never been published. 
It is my final report on the Pueblo Ecology Survey, to which I gave the 
title “Archaeology and Culture History in the Navajo Country.”* Its first 
fifty-six pages are devoted to descriptions and plans of the ten cliff 
dwellings I recorded in the course of the survey, several of which have 
never otherwise been recorded. The remaining sixty-five pages present 
a general discussion of prehistoric Pueblo archaeology in the area west 
of the Lukachukai Mountains—an area that, at the time, I probably 
knew better than any other archaeologist. Among other things I dis- 
cussed at some length the question of interethnic and intercultural 
relations between the different prehistoric Pueblo peoples (Chaco, 
Mesa Verde, Little Colorado, and Kayenta), all of whose remains are 
found in the area under discussion. To my mind this is an issue that 
has never been properly addressed even yet, despite half a century of 
archaeological research since I wrote the paper. 


NUBIAN CULTURE HISTORY 
Nubia, Corridor to Africa, published in 1977 and republished in 1983, is 
regarded by everyone today as my magnum opus, and probably always 
will be. More than one commentator has called it “the Bible of Nubian 
studies,” and a reviewer only ten years after its publication observed 
that it had “already become a classic.” Yet I certainly had nothing of 
the sort in mind when I began work on the book in 1972. The High 
Dam salvage campaign was newly completed, there were only one or 
two expeditions left in the field, and I assumed (very much in error) 
that there wouldn’t be much further excavation in the Sudan. The time 
therefore seemed ripe for a new synthesis of Nubian prehistory and 
history, incorporating what that had been learned during the recently 
completed campaign. 

A further stimulus was provided by the fact that W. B. Emery had 
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published his Egypt in Nubia (published in the United States as Lost 
Land Emerging) in 1965. It was presented as a synthesis of Nubian pre- 
history and history (excluding the medieval period) incorporating the 
results of recent excavations, yet it repeated without modification 
the old multiple-migrations paradigm that had been dominant since the 
first work in Nubia. I felt strongly that this should not be allowed 
to stand, in the public mind, as the last word on Nubian history. It 
seemed the right time, therefore, to put forward my own work of 
general synthesis, employing the continuationist paradigm that I had 
been promoting in articles for more than a decade. 

I originally conceived the book as a contribution to the excellent, 
semipopular Ancient Peoples and Places series then being published 
by Thames and Hudson. But I was told by their editor that a book on 
Nubia was already contracted for. He suggested that I try my luck with 
Pelican Books, another publisher of excellent paperback books on 
archaeology and culture history. The Pelican editors were happy with 
my outline, and I signed a contract for a book of 90,000 words. 

I found before long, as I have many times before and since, that I’m 
incapable of writing a short book. In due course, as the manuscript 
grew longer and longer, it was transferred from Pelican to Allen Lane, 
which is Pelican’s hardcover division. And the completed work as it 
now stands contains well over 400,000 words! But the editors, to my 
immense gratification, never suggested that I shorten it; the published 
work is in fact virtually word for word the manuscript that I submit- 
ted. The length was nevertheless a problem from the standpoint of 
marketing, and publication was delayed for a couple of years, until 
Princeton University Press agreed to bring out the American edition. 

During the course of the archaeological campaign I had collected 
quite a few IOUs from the various expedition chiefs, for favors 
rendered, and I was able to “cash” these with good effect when I began 
to write Nubia. At my request, every chapter in the book was read in 
manuscript by at least one of the leading scholars of the historic period 
under discussion, and three colleagues, Torgny Save-Séderbergh, Jean 
Vercoutter, and Bruce Trigger, read the work in its entirety.° These 
scholars, all of whom approached their task with great diligence, made 
innumerable and valuable suggestions and corrections. This procedure 
also allowed me to silence in advance, so to speak, the people who 
could have been my most knowledgeable critics. 

Thanks to the assiduousness of the publishers, Nubia was much 
more widely reviewed than anything else I’ve written, even in such 
august sources as the Times Literary Supplement and the Times Higher 
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Education Supplement, and it received universally laudatory reviews. 
A year later it was rewarded the Herskovits Prize from the African 
Studies Association, as the best book on an African subject published 
in 1977. 

I was of course entirely mistaken about the lack of further excava- 
tion in the Sudan, and in fact some parts of the book are now seriously 
out of date. I have tried several times in subsequent writing to point 
out that it is a milestone, not a beacon. And yet it continues to enjoy 
an exalted reputation in the field of Nubian studies, for good and not 
so good reasons. Whether milestone or beacon, it is regarded in some 
quarters as a monument and therefore in a certain sense as timeless. 

I like to think that the book has enduring scholarly value for two 
reasons. The first is its historical comprehensiveness, since it covers 
the whole sweep of Nubian/Sudanese history from the Stone Age to 
the year A.D. 1972. From that perspective it is still the best starting 
point for anyone wishing to delve into the field of Nubian studies. 
Its second virtue is its “ethnographic” scope, for each chapter is not 
merely a narrative history, but a capsule ethnography of the historical 
period under discussion. It remains useful therefore as a book of refer- 
ence, for persons seeking to learn about particular aspects of culture, 
such as housing or pottery or burial practices. 

But for the Nubian people today, the book exists on another plane 
altogether. Within the past twenty years they have adopted it as their 
national epic, and it has become something like a sacred text. When 
the Arabic translation was in preparation, one of the translators spent 
several days with me, and I endeavored to point out some of the sec- 
tions that needed serious revision. But his response was, in effect, 
“No—this is a sacred text. We don’t alter it, we write commentaries 
on it.” Naturally this has been in a way a gratifying development, and 
yet it was completely unexpected. When | sat down to write the book I 
had no idea that any number of Nubians would ever read it, although 
of course I gave copies to some of my most educated Nubian friends. 

The Arabic translation was published in Cairo in 2004, but it has 
not had a very wide circulation. Apparently it is the original English 
version that has, almost suddenly, become known to and cherished by 
Nubians everywhere. The popularity of the book coincides with, and 
may even in part be responsible for, a rising spirit of Nubian ethnic 
rationalism, in both the Sudan and Egypt. And, as the director of the 
new Nubian Museum in Aswan said to me, “Without your book we 
would have had no museum.” 

The popularity of the book stems clearly from the fact that the 
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continuationist paradigm tells the story of the Nubians as they want 
it told—in a way that identifies them as the heirs to the great civi- 
lizations of antiquity, notwithstanding changes of culture, religion, 
and even language. The paradigm is essentially comparable to that 
employed in studies of British history, which is presented as the story 
of one people from earliest times to the present, notwithstanding 
invasions and changes of language, culture, and religion. 


NUBIAN EXCAVATION REPORTS 

Meinarti and Kulubnarti were my two best digs, from the standpoint 
of comprehensiveness, and the published reports are correspondingly 
comprehensive (four volumes on Meinartiand three on Kulubnarti). The 
actual format of the publications, however, is conventional. My most 
innovative excavation report is actually Qasr Ibrim, the Late Medieval 
Period (1996), though Qasr Ibrim was certainly not my best dig. 

The unequaled material richness of the Qasr Ibrim finds has enabled 
me to do what I would ideally like to do in all my excavation reports: 
to describe the finds as they would be described in an ethnography. 
The volume is divided into three major sections, respectively on the 
architectural record, the artifactual record, and the textual record, and 
each is approached as though ethnographically. Thus the various arti- 
factual chapters are headed “Materials, Industries and Technologies”; 
“Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Foods”; “Containers; Tools, Imple- 
ments and Weapons”; “Household Furnishings”; “Textile Materials 
and Weaves”; “Dress and Ornamentation”; and “Miscellaneous and 
Specialized Objects’—in place of the more usual arrangement by 
materials: objects of iron, objects or stone, objects of wood, and so on. 

The Ibrim volume is further enriched, far beyond any other excava- 
tion report of mine, by the great volume of textual finds from the site, 
in four different languages.® This has enabled me to present separate 
chapters on the finds and their preservation; materials, languages, 
and scripts; administrative texts; legal texts; commercial texts; reli- 
gious and magical texts; and personal correspondence. Thanks to the 
collaboration of colleagues, I have been able to present translations of 
some of the most important documents in each category. 

Each of the three major sections, on architecture, artifacts, and 
texts, concludes with a discussion of the significance of the finds, in 
relation to our broader knowledge of Nubian cultural history. The 
textual finds are of unique importance, shedding much new light on 
politics and administration, the economic sphere, and the structure 
of society, law, and religion. Also of unique importance are the textile 
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remains, discussed in a chapter by Nettie Adams, for Qasr Ibrim 
has yielded more fragments of textile than in all other Nubian sites 
combined. 

The volume concludes with a reconstructed history of the site, as in 
fact do my volumes on Meinarti and Kulubnarti. (A second volume, on 
the earlier medieval period, is in press and may possibly appear before 
this volume.) 


CERAMIC STUDIES 

If there was any one archaeological activity with which I was already 
familiar when I arrived in the Sudan, it was the study of pottery. In my 
southwestern surveys I always collected sherds, and I identified and 
tallied them according to the well-known classification developed by 
Colton and Hargrave.’ As usual in the Southwest at that time, it was very 
largely on the basis of ceramic information that I dated the sites I found, 
and also assigned them to one or another of the Puebloan branches. 

Given that this approach to identifying and dating sites, on the 
basis of pottery, was in general use throughout North and Central 
America, I think I may have assumed that something similar would 
obtain in the Nile Valley. However, I was soon disabused. Such classi- 
fications as I found were only ad hoc classifications of material from 
particular sites, and they were based exclusively on the study of whole 
pots. No one had yet developed a methodology for studying sherds, 
which are after all about 99 percent of the ceramic record. They are also 
very nearly all that you find in habitation sites. 

I did not plan, at the outset, to develop a pottery classification, or 
classifications. My ceramic studies were, in effect, by-products of the 
excavation of the Faras Potteries. In that dig, as in all my later ones, I 
followed the familiar practice of the prehistorian—that of saving every- 
thing and disposing of nothing until it had been recorded. However, 
the sherds from the Potteries, as from all Nubian sites, accumulated in 
prodigious numbers, and I had no containers in which to store them 
except in the same carrying baskets that were used on the dig. Before 
long a serious shortage of baskets developed, and it was that humble 
circumstance that launched me on my career of pottery classification. 
As all field archaeologists know, the only way to deal with sherds, if 
they are not to be ignored, is quantitatively, by means of a typology— 
they are simply too numerous to be described individually. I therefore 
made a preliminary classification, tallied the sherds from each basket 
according to it, dumped out the sherds in a common pile, and returned 
the baskets to the excavation site. 
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Even that very preliminary classification showed me that there was 
a lot more variety in medieval Nubian pottery than had commonly 
been supposed, including both handmade and wheel-made wares. 
Stratigraphy at the Potteries also demonstrated that there was a clear- 
cut developmental sequence from the early Christian wares to what I 
was later to call the Classic Christian wares. At that point I recognized 
that potsherds, properly classified, could provide the same basis for 
identifying and dating medieval Nubian sites as they regularly did for 
sites in prehistoric North America. 

There was, prior to that time, no scheme of internal chronology 
for the nine-hundred-year Christian Nubian period; a site was either 
Christian or it wasn’t. It was on the basis primarily of my ceramic 
studies that I in time developed a chronological scheme, designating 
Early, Classic, Late, and Terminal Christian periods, and subdivisions 
of most of them.® Of all my contributions to the Nubian field, this is 
the one that has been most universally adopted; it is employed today 
by all students of the medieval period. 

All my later ceramic studies were undertaken with one main objec- 
tive in mind: to provide a tool for the identification and dating of sites. 
As I have pointed out in many later writings, my classifications were 
developed by and for field archaeologists, not for ceramologists, who 
are interested in the pottery for its own sake. My classifications are 
therefore developed mainly from, and for, the study of sherds, whereas 
ceramologists are commonly interested mainly in whole pots. 

Following upon my early excavations, I published preliminary clas- 
sifications in 1962 and 1964.’ However, these were necessarily brief, 
and as a result of further researches they were already somewhat 
out of date by the time they appeared in print. As a more up-to-date 
tool for field archaeologists, I prepared a typescript, “Field Manual of 
Christian Nubian Pottery Wares,” and provided copies to several of the 
expeditions. In 1973, when I supposed that my data were complete, I 
published a more extended and revised classification that superseded 
all the earlier ones.’ 

But there was one serious deficiency that limited the utility of all 
these early publications for field archaeologists: the lack of sufficient 
illustrations. It is almost literally true, in the case of pottery wares, 
that one picture is worth a thousand words. I therefore knew that, 
when my data were substantially complete, I would have to publish a 
fully comprehensive and fully illustrated field guide, and this I set out 
to write in 1983. The University Press of Kentucky agreed to publish 
the work, with the aid of subventions both from UNESCO (obtained 
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for me by Torgny Save-Séderbergh) and the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. It took me a couple of years just to complete the 
more than two thousand drawings, but the completed two-volume 
work, Ceramic Industries of Medieval Nubia, appeared in 1986. 

Ceramic Industries is beyond any doubt my chef d’oeuvre in the field 
of pottery studies, and it more than supplies the deficiencies of my 
earlier publications. It contains very detailed descriptions and illus- 
trations of each of 105 pottery wares," including such arcane data 
as Munsell color signatures and Mohs hardness figures, and it also 
includes descriptions and illustrations of 33 decorative styles. There 
are altogether illustrations of 640 different vessel forms and more than 
1,600 design elements. These latter data are of critical importance to 
field archaeologists because decorative elements, rather than vessel 
forms, are the chief criteria employed in the identification of sherds. 
The work concludes with a detailed explanation of the methodology of 
frequency seriation—the dating of sites and site components on the 
basis not merely of wares present and absent, but of ware percentages 
present and absent. 

Ceramic Industries is, after Nubia, Corridor to Africa, the most fre- 
quently cited of my published works, for it is everyone’s “Bible” of 
Nubian pottery. Its utility is nevertheless limited by the fact that most 
of the area to which it is most applicable is now underwater. Expedi- 
tions working in areas farther to the south are encountering wares 
not described in my pages, and the farther south they go, the more 
this is true. In some sense, therefore, the book is like a site report: a 
description more of what was than of what is. But in its time it has 
served for the identification of medieval wares not only in numerous 
site reports but also in a number of museums. 


NUBIAN CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
My interest in church architecture developed in very much the 
same circumstances as did my interest in pottery: from unintended 
beginnings. From my own excavations in more than a dozen ruined 
churches I came soon to recognize not only that there were several 
distinctly recognizable church types but also that there was a clearly 
evident developmental sequence among them. Amazingly enough, 
this had escaped the notice of earlier students, even though there had 
already been several comprehensive studies. But my predecessors were 
stymied by their inability to date the churches, whereas my pottery 
studies had provided me with the means to do so. 

Recognizing the possibility, and indeed the need, for a classification, 
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I set out to survey all the published literature on Nubian churches. In 
addition, I wrote to colleagues who had excavated newly discovered 
and as yet unpublished churches in both Egypt and Nubia and sent to 
each a questionnaire to be filled out. I received more than two dozen 
responses, and not a single refusal—another measure of the tremen- 
dous level of collegiality that then existed among field-workers in 
Nubia. Augmented in this fashion, my inventory came to include 118 
churches, which I arranged in a scheme of 11 types and subtypes and 
published in 1965.” 

This publication, though widely cited, had the same deficiencies 
as my early pottery studies: brevity and the lack of sufficient illus- 
trations. To remedy that situation, I have belatedly prepared a two- 
volume work, The Churches of Nobadia,** which includes a floor plan and 
a detailed description of each of 149 churches, including more than 30 
of which have been discovered or published since the appearance of 
my earlier work. The typology itself has been expanded to include five 
new subtypes.” The work concludes with a general discussion of the 
variable features of church architecture and also a discussion of the 
historical and cultural circumstances within which the church archi- 
tecture evolved. 

Though frequently cited, my church classification has not met with 
the same universal acceptance as have my pottery classifications. The 
dissenters are nearly all architects rather than field archaeologists, 
and they approach the subject from the perspective of the art histo- 
rian rather than the empiricist. Some are essentially humanists, who 
object to all classifications because, after all, no two buildings are iden- 
tical. Others have proposed alternate schemes based on the principle 
of filiation; that is, each church type is derived from a predecessor or 
prototype. The difficulty with formulations of this type is that they are 
based essentially on logic, and at least some of them fly in the face of 
both history and geography. That is, churches are said to be inspired 
by prototypes hundreds of kilometers away and sometimes centuries 
distant in time. At least I have the satisfaction of knowing that my 
German colleague Peter Grossmann, by all odds the most knowledge- 
able of the archaeological architects, has accepted my scheme without 
reservations. 


THEORY OF CLASSIFICATION 

During the 1930s, 1940s, and 1950s, the methodology of archaeological 
classification—especially pottery classification—was much discussed 
in the literature. Those were the decades when most of the important 
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North American typologies were formulated, and also when potsherds 
were still the main instrument for the identification and dating of 
sites. After about 1960 there was a considerable waning of interest in 
the subject, in part because the self-styled New Archaeologists had 
declared classification a puerile activity, but more importantly because 
new methods of dating were coming into use. Potsherds would never 
again be the primary evidence for the placement of sites within a 
time scale. 

After about 1970 there was a brief, renewed flurry of interest in 
the subject, stimulated by the appearance on the market of personal 
computers. In the beginning the possibilities of the new machines 
seemed unlimited, and some archaeologists got the idea that they 
could finally eliminate the factor of subjectivity from classifications. 
You had only to code and punch in all the significant variables, and 
the machines would discover the truly significant combinations. There 
developed, for a short time, something called the typological debate— 
a continuing dispute between the adherents of “natural” and of “arti- 
ficial” classification, of lumping and splitting, of object clustering and 
attribute clustering, of induction and deduction, and other issues 
and nonissues. 

By the time the typological debate erupted I had already made more 
than half a dozen classifications, but I had never given much thought 
to the processes of concept formation involved, for they seemed intui- 
tively obvious. And the new theoretical literature, I found, bore little 
relevance to anything I, or other field archaeologists whom I knew, 
were doing in the field. Like so much else in the domain of archaeo- 
logical theory, the typological debate was carried on by people who 
had not done a lot of actual digging. 

I had never given any thought to entering into the debate until my 
brother Ernie, the philosopher of science, asked me out of the blue 
what I thought of the theoretical literature on the subject of classifi- 
cation. “At least in my field most of it is rubbish,” I replied. “It bears 
very little relation to what actually goes on in the field.” His response 
was, “That’s actually my feeling about the literature in the philosophy 
of science.” From that casual conversation was born our determina- 
tion to set the record straight, by describing and analyzing what really 
happens when classifications are made. The result, in time, was our 
jointly authored book, Archaeological Typology and Practical Reality 
(1991), as well as individually authored articles by both of us. 

Archaeological Typology turned out to be very much the most diffi- 
cult book I ever wrote, for it’s much more a pure think piece than are 
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any of the others. I actually wrote the first draft in a kind of white heat 
of inspiration, and then almost immediately realized that it would 
never fly. I was developing arguments and gradually building toward 
conclusions, whereas what I really needed to do was to state the con- 
clusion at the outset and then support them with data. So in effect I 
turned the work inside out, and rewrote it from start to finish. 

[had for the first time to look carefully at the mental processes that 
I had been employing, and also at those a lot of other people had been 
employing. I found in doing so that type concepts and typological for- 
mulations are much more complex than I had supposed. Before I was 
through I had to read fairly extensively in the literature on language 
and cognition, for typologies are nothing if not linguistic phenomena. 
And of course I had at every step to integrate what I had written with 
what Ernie had written. 

The purposes of the book, which I had originally intended for the 
final chapter, were instead stated at the outset: 


1. We hope to clear away some of the conceptual confusion sur- 
rounding the processes of classification, insofar as it results 
from inadequate or inadequately defined vocabulary. 

2. We hope to show that the concept of a “type” is a far more 
complex matter than is usually supposed. In the case of 
archaeology it has separate physical, mental and representa- 
tional dimensions, none of which is wholly determined by 
any other. 

3. We want to insist that the making and use of typologies 
can never be an automatic or a wholly objective process. 
Typologies are created to serve human purposes, which 
strongly affect the way in which they are made and used. 

4. We want to explore some of the diversity in classificatory 
systems in relation to the different purposes they serve. 

5. We want to argue the need for practicality and cost- 
effectiveness in archaeological classifications. 


If the book has any one central message, it is that all classifications 
are made for a purpose, and cannot be judged on any other basis. They 
are neither right nor wrong, true nor false; the only legitimate ques- 
tion is whether or not they work for their intended purpose. 

Archaeological Typology received generally excellent reviews, espe- 
cially from persons outside the North American field. One of the most 
laudatory reviewers wrote, “This book should be required reading for 
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all graduate students. I would hope that Cambridge University Press 
will issue it in paperback, so that it will be more accessible to student 
budgets.”"® This did not in fact happen, but after a lapse of eighteen 
years Cambridge has just reissued the book in both hardcover and 
paperback, so there must be either a continuing or a reviving interest. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL THEORY AND PRACTICE 

I've published a dozen articles or chapters that fall broadly into the 
category “archaeological theory and practice,” but so far no book. Six 
of my contributions deal in one way or another with the special cir- 
cumstances and constraints of archaeological salvage, which I argue is 
qualitatively different from other kinds of archaeology and needs to 
be evaluated on its own terms. 

In two papers I have raised the issue of ethics, pointing out 
that archaeology has many publics, which may or may not need to 
be considered in deciding what to dig, what not to dig, and how to 
publish. I was always keenly aware of this in the High Dam salvage 
campaign, where I felt that one of my most important audiences was 
the Sudanese people, whose history I was recovering (and who were 
paying for my digs). My articles have been specifically critical of so- 
called New Archaeology, with its insistence that archaeology must be 
rigorously scientific or it must be nothing. By thus insisting, the “New 
Archaeologists” seemed to believe that we dig and publish only for 
other archaeologists, ignoring other publics who may be looking to 
us for historical or artistic information. My Sudanese sponsors would 
surely not have thanked me if I had used my Nubian digs as occasions 
to test nomothetic hypotheses. 

I think the article that most clearly focuses my thinking on this 
subject is the one called “Three Questions for the Archaeologist.”"’ The 
three questions are, “What are you digging for?” “Why are you digging 
here?” and “Who are you digging for?” 

However, my most imaginative contribution is the one called “The 
Archaeologist as Detective,” written fairly early in my career. Here 
I have taken five well-known archaeological “cases”—Schliemann’s 
identification of Hissarlik with Homeric Troy, Evans’s belief that 
Minoan arts and crafts were initiated by fugitive Egyptian craftsmen, 
Flinders Petrie’s theory that civilization was brought to Egypt by 
invading Semites from western Asia, Evans’s belief that Knossos had 
been destroyed by an earthquake, and the common belief among 
southwestern archaeologists that the Pueblo III sites of the Colorado 
Plateau were abandoned because of a drought—and cast each of 
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these theories or explanations in the form of a Sherlock Holmes case 
denouement. My basic point was that all these “cases,” like the denoue- 
ments of most detective stories, involve nonunique solutions, in which 
alternative explanations are ignored. “It could have happened, there- 
fore it happened,” is the implication. In the case of both archaeological 
and detective explanations it might be said at times that ingenuity 
trumps probability. 


CULTURE HISTORICAL THEORY 

The ten papers that I have published in this category range over a wide 
variety of topics, mostly not related to my own work. Three of them 
deal with the phenomenon of migration—something that I feel has 
often been invoked as an explanation for culture change, without any 
real consideration of the population dynamics involved. These are not, 
however, the contributions that I consider most important. 

One of the two papers that I consider most important is titled “The 
Dead Community: Perspectives from the Past,”"’ the opening essay in 
an edited volume on the dying community.” Here I have considered 
the explanations offered for the abandonment of several dozen com- 
munities and have shown that invasion, war, or natural disaster has 
been overwhelmingly preferred by Old World archaeologists, whereas 
environmental degradation has been just as heavily favored by New 
World scholars. It is noteworthy that both groups of scholars require 
an extraneous factor to account for the abandonment of communities, 
ignoring various kinds of internal change or entropy for which we 
have no theory. 

As I stated by way of conclusion, “I am not much impressed either 
by the catastrophism of historians or by the unrelenting determinism 
of anthropologists; the theories that seem to me most believable fall 
between these extremes of particularism and generalism. Factors of 
an economic, political, military, and social nature have, I believe, been 
far more influential than disaster or environmental decay. If there is 
a common theme running through the theories of community decline 
that I find most believable, it is the failure of systemic linkages—the 
ties that bind communities to the larger societies, economies, and 
polities of which they are a part.””! 

I have gone on to observe that all the theories I have discussed are 
offered for the abandonment of large urban centers. By contrast, it 
is rare to find any explanation offered for the abandonment of small 
sites. “It would almost seem that we look upon abandonment as the 
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natural and inevitable fate of small communities, something calling 
for no special explanation,” I wrote.” 

Another paper that touches on some of the same themes is “Man, 
God, and City: Old World and New World Contrasts.”’? Here I have 
pointed out that Old World cities have often survived for millennia, 
through successive conquests and destructions, changes of polity and 
economy and religion. I cite as an example Qasr Ibrim, whose occu- 
pation persisted from at least 1500 B.C. to A.D. 1811, and which was 
successively a cult center for the Pharaonic, Meroitic, Christian, and 
Islamic religions. By contrast, New World peoples very often walked 
off and left even their most monumental cities after fairly short 
occupation, leaving them to fall into total ruin. 

The difference, in my view, is a question of the symbolic importance 
attached to the places, and this in part relates to differing beliefs about 
the gods. Every Old World city had its tutelary god or, later, patron 
saint; it was at all events a focal point of divine interest. One could not 
leave the city without leaving one’s god or gods behind. But the tute- 
lary relationship of New World gods attached to peoples rather than 
places. When they left their Pueblo Bonitos and their Teotihuacans, 
their gods went with them. | saw this as evidence of differing levels of 
cognitive evolution, the New World peoples still retaining something 
of the theology of their nomadic forebears, while the nomadic stage 
lay far in the forgotten past for Old World peoples. 

When this paper was first read at the 1990 Chacmool Conference 
in Calgary, it elicited an outcry from several of the Americanists, who 
accused me of denigrating the mental capacities of the Native Ameri- 
cans. But I had an answer for them: “One cannot at the same time 
believe in cultural evolution, and denounce evolutionary comparisons 
as invidious. To suppose that the process of evolution must proceed 
everywhere at the same rate and in the same directions is to rob the 
concept of any analytical value at all.” If we acknowledge that the 
New World was substantially behind the Old in the development of 
agriculture, metallurgy, and writing, why deny that it was also behind 
in the evolution of its theology? 


WIDER HORIZONS 

The numerous courses that I taught (see Appendix B) have provided 
me with both inspiration and material for quite a few books, some of 
which have yet to be written. Two that have made it into print are The 
Philosophical Roots of Anthropology and Religion and Adaptation. 
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Philosophical Roots of Anthropology (1998) is a by-product of my 
course on the history of anthropological thought, as well as of sev- 
eral graduate seminars on related topics. I taught those courses many 
times, and as my understanding deepened, I found myself more and 
more dissatisfied with the available literature. I tried several different 
textbooks, but all of them were more the history of a profession than 
of a way of thought. In reality, as I came to recognize, the fashionable 
theories and dominant paradigms, present and past, are underlain by 
much deeper and often much older ideological currents that are mostly 
unexplored in the literature. To understand them, I found it necessary 
to review the “prehistory” as well as the history of anthropology. 

In the case specifically of American anthropology, I have identified 
five major ideological currents and have devoted a lengthy chapter 
to each. 

Progressivism is the doctrine, basic to nearly all Western philosophy, 
that things get better over time. It is already explicit in some of the 
earliest Greek social philosophy, and by the time of Socrates some of 
the most advanced thinkers had already propounded imagined evolu- 
tionary scenarios. “The gods did not reveal to men all things from the 
beginning, but men through their own search find in the course of 
time that which is better,” wrote Xenophon in the sixth century B.c.* 
Two centuries later, Dicaearchus envisioned a progression from hunt- 
ing and gathering to pastoral to agricultural stages.*° 

Progressivist theory lay largely dormant during the Middle Ages 
but was strongly revived in the Enlightenment. Scottish philosophers, 
in particular, revived the concept of evolutionary stage theory, and 
also invoked what has been called the “comparative method”—citing 
the evidence of modern primitives and peasants as examples of stages 
in our own past. A century before Lewis Henry Morgan adopted the 
terms, Adam Ferguson had already spoken of evolutionary stages of 
“Savagery,’ “Barbarism,” and “Civility” (i.e., Civilization). 

The pioneer anthropologists, especially Morgan and Tylor, added 
very little to the philosophical formulations of the Enlightenment. 
What they added was a mass of ethnographic data, putting the com- 
parative method well and truly into practice. This is evidently why we 
identify them as anthropologists, while their predecessors remain 
only moral philosophers. But it was not until near the end of the nine- 
teenth century that the anthropologists adopted the newly fashion- 
able term evolution to designate a process that since ancient times had 
been identified simply as social progress. There are, nevertheless, no 
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real differences between the underlying philosophical doctrine of the 
early anthropologists and those of the Scottish moral philosophers, or 
between them and Xenophon and Dicaearchus. 

Primitivism is simply the other side of the coin from Progressiv- 
ism and just as ancient. As Michael Bell has written, “The nostalgia 
of civilized man for a return to a primitive of pre-civilized condition 
is as old it seems as his civilized capacity for self-reflection.””” Thus 
the Noble Savage is a figure who appears in literature all the way back 
to Greek times. And whatever may be their theoretical professions, 
a great many anthropologists have been attracted to the discipline 
by a special affection, and often admiration, for the world’s simpler 
peoples, to whom they consciously or unconsciously attribute a moral 
superiority. There is a primitivist and a progressivist at war within 
many an anthropologist, I would argue. 

Natural Law, as it applies to anthropology, is essentially the doc- 
trine of cultural universals. Again, it traces back at least to classical 
antiquity. Greek philosophers were agreed that certain beliefs and 
certain institutions (the family, religion, etc.) were common to all 
peoples; what they debated was whether these things were god-given, 
were part of some immutable natural order, or had evolved over time. 
The Greeks debated these issues on purely philosophical grounds, 
but the Romans, who had to govern a lot of diverse peoples, took a 
more empirical, or as we should say, an ethnographic, approach. They 
decided that natural law could only be discovered by finding what was 
common among the laws and practices of all peoples (jus gentium). 
This has clearly been the approach of anthropologists, who, especially 
in the first half of the twentieth century, were much concerned with 
the discovery of cultural universals. A certain underlying concept of 
natural law is still reflected in the organizational structure of nearly 
all elementary anthropology textbooks, with their chapters on subsis- 
tence, technology, housing, social organization, religion, and the like. 

“Indianology” is the name I have given to a discipline that has 
never actually existed in any professional sense. By it, I refer to the 
purely humanistic study of the American Indians as a subject of end- 
less fascination in their own right; a study comparable, for example, 
to Egyptology or Sinology. Such a discipline never had a chance to 
develop academically because anthropologists from the beginning 
preempted the Indians as their own domain of study. Thereafter, any- 
one who wanted to study the Indians had to pursue a career in anthro- 
pology, and this was indeed what brought many leading practitioners 
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into the field—including the present writer. Some, like myself, later 
developed broader interests; others concentrated all their lives on just 
one or two tribes. 

Indianology was not merely one of the interests of American 
anthropology; during the first half of the twentieth century, it was 
virtually the core of the discipline. Probably 95 percent of all field eth- 
nography was carried on among Indians, as the anthropologists saw 
their overriding responsibility as that of recording rapidly vanishing 
cultures. Archaeologists were similarly limited to the American 
fields by lack of funding to work elsewhere. As a result, all of us, in 
my generation, whatever may have been our personal interests, were 
thoroughly educated about the Indians. I used to argue that any Amer- 
ican anthropologist who could not name the major North American 
culture areas, and the outstanding characteristics of each, was like a 
professor of English who had never read Shakespeare. It was a matter 
of knowing the basics. 

“Indianology,” unlike the three doctrines previously discussed, 
obviously does not date back to classical antiquity. It does, however, 
date back virtually to the discovery of the Americas, for the natives 
of these continents have been a subject of endless fascination among 
nearly all the world’s peoples, almost from the moment of their dis- 
covery. They have in fact become everybody’s Noble Savage, and in 
that guise have been the subjects of an enormous volume of proto- 
ethnography, fiction, plays, operas, and paintings. Note that one of 
the courses I was asked to teach both in China and in Kazakhstan was 
the North American Indian—eloquent testimony to the worldwide 
appeal of these colorful peoples. 

At the same time, Indianology is no longer a significant component 
within anthropology itself. This is partly because anthropologists, 
having run out of unstudied tribes, have found all kinds of new cor- 
ners of the world in which to work and partly because the Indians have 
decided to tell their own stories rather than let the anthropologists tell 
them. We have, as a result, university departments of Native Ameri- 
can Studies that are much more specifically focused on the Indians 
than is anthropology. 

German Idealism is the ultimate humanist, particularist, and, at 
least by implication, egalitarian doctrine, insisting that everything 
must be understood and appreciated for itself, and not in comparison 
to anything else. Der Ding an sich, in Kant’s terse phrase. The doctrine, 
as applied to peoples (Volker), was an outgrowth of the attempt by 
historians and philosophers to define a unique German historical and 
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cultural identity, which should place them on a par with other Euro- 
pean peoples. 

The powerful influence that German Idealism exerted in American 
anthropology, in the first half of the twentieth century, was almost 
wholly due to Franz Boas, yet in a curiously indirect way. Boas himself 
was no philosopher; he always claimed to have an “icy enthusiasm” 
for science. And yet, very early in his career, he wrote to his fiancée, 
“What I want to live and die for is equal rights for all, equal oppor- 
tunities to learn and work for poor and rich alike! Don’t you believe 
that to have done even the smallest bit for this, is more than all of 
science taken together?”** Here in fact is the key to understanding the 
whole of Boas’s highly diverse career, for virtually all his work, alike 
in ethnology, linguistics, and physical anthropology, was devoted to 
demonstrating the equality of peoples. 

Above and beyond his own activities, Boas attracted and trained 
almost the entire first generation of American academic anthropolo- 
gists, by far the largest number of whom came from the German Amer- 
ican community in and around New York City. They were raised in 
enlightened, liberal families, steeped in the literature of Kant, Goethe, 
and Schiller, and had imbibed German Idealism with their mothers’ 
milk, so to speak. They enrolled at Columbia to study philosophy or 
psychology or English lit, then discovered Boas and anthropology, 
and realized that this was what they had always been looking for—the 
ultimate realization of the Idealist perspective. 

It was, therefore, not so much Boas himself as the first generation 
of his students who spread the Idealist tradition through American 
anthropology. It made itself manifest in two ways: first in the highly 
detailed and particularist ethnographic tradition that was already well 
established in Germany, and second in a rejection of the evolutionist 
doctrine, which the Idealists held to be invidious. The paradigm that 
they offered instead was that of historical particularism, the belief 
that each culture, like the personality of each individual, could be 
understood only as the product of its own special history. 

The paradigm of historical particularism pretty much died out 
after World War II, with the revival and reinvigoration of evolutionary 
doctrine. What lives on is the passionate egalitarianism of American 
anthropologists, which is as strong today as it was in the days of Boas 
and his students. 

The five chapters on major ideological currents in Philosophi- 
cal Roots are followed by a chapter in which I| discuss a number of 
lesser currents that have nevertheless had an influence: Rationalism, 
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Positivism, Marxism, Utilitarianism, Structuralism, and Nationalism. 
Some of these are conspicuous at the surface; others are more deeply 
buried and often unacknowledged. The chapter concludes with a brief 
discussion of the anthropologies of several other countries, pointing 
out that they are in each case appropriately different from American 
anthropology because each involves a different combination of ideo- 
logical currents that are in part unique to that country. 

The book concludes with a brief chapter in which I argue that each 
person must through experience and reflection discover his or her 
own anthropological self, giving due regard to deeply held ideological 
commitments. 

Philosophical Roots has been translated into both Spanish and Chi- 
nese,” though I have never seen a review of it in an American journal. 

Religion and Adaptation (2005) is, in an immediate sense, a 
by-product of several courses I taught, both in Kentucky and in 
Kazakhstan. At a deeper level it is a reflection of my lifelong effort 
to understand religion, from the perspective of an interested and 
sympathetic outsider who has nevertheless no desire to be religious. 
In other words, from the traditional disinterested perspective of the 
ethnographer. The word adaptation in the title does not refer to evo- 
lutionary theory, for it is used in an emic rather than an etic sense. It 
reflects my belief that the religion of any people is an essential part of 
their effort to understand, exploit, and control their environment, as 
they perceive it. 

In the study of religion, even more than in the history of anthro- 
pology, I found myself increasingly dissatisfied with the available 
literature. Just about every book I’ve been able to find was written by 
someone who either was or had been religious; consequently they all 
approach the subject in the confident belief that they already know 
what religion is. And, consciously or unconsciously, they nearly all 
take the Abrahamic religions as their models. Several of the authors 
simply have an inadequate knowledge of the ethnographic literature; 
others tend to cite it very selectively, to support what were clearly 
preconceived notions. 

By contrast, I start from the perspective of a visitor from another 
planet. I do not, from either personal experience or reading, know 
what religion is; that is just what I hope to find out. The proper way 
to start such a search, in theory, would be with a definition—to lay 
down the boundaries within which I would search. This was my initial 
intention, but before I had gotten very far into the book I realized 
that I was drawing so heavily on examples from Navajo religion and 
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from Arab village religion that it would be useful to present capsule 
descriptions of these two religions at the start of the book. These, 
and a discussion of the commonalities and contrasts between them, 
therefore constitute Part 1 of my book, titled “The Ethnography of 
Religion.” The data in these chapters serve to make the point that I do 
not take the Abrahamic religions as my model,” and also that many 
common assumptions about the nature of religion (e.g., Salvationism) 
are simply incorrect. I make the initial assumption that all religions 
are equal, regardless of the number of their votaries, and any explana- 
tion—if such a thing is possible—must apply to all of them. 

In Part 2, “The Theory of Religion,” I launch into what to me are 
the fundamental problems, of definition and of explanation. In two 
opening chapters | attempt to clear the ground and clear the air, first 
by pointing out the special problems posed by the lack of an adequate 
conceptual vocabulary and then by disposing of some of the most 
common misconceptions about religion that are the legacy of the 
Abrahamic tradition. These include such features as exclusivity, dual- 
ism, Salvationism, evangelism, and the central role of a church or its 
equivalent, all of which are features of some religions but not of others. 

Having disposed of these problems, I’m ready to tackle the prob- 
lem of definition. I begin by reviewing the definitions of religion 
that have been offered by a dozen of the most respected scholars, in 
anthropology, sociology, and psychology. I point out that all of them 
are simply incomplete; they define that part of religion that happens 
to be familiar to, or of interest to, the author while often ignoring such 
matters as magic, witchcraft, divination, and ghosts, as though they 
don’t involve the supernatural. I note also that different authors vari- 
ously emphasize the cognitive (belief), the behavioral (worship), or the 
affective (feelings) as the most salient features of religion, ignoring 
the fact that different aspects are salient in different religions. 

I am now ready, in chapter 9, to attempt my own definition of reli- 
gion, which is really the conceptual heart of the book. I begin with the 
recognition that religion, whatever else it is, is a part of culture, and I 
state the definition of culture that I always offered in my elementary 
anthropology classes. Culture, generically, is the sum of mankind's col- 
lective efforts to understand, to exploit, and to enjoy his environment. The 
culture of any specific people is the sum of that people's collective efforts to 
understand, to exploit, and to enjoy their environment. 

I go on to point out that the environment as perceived by nearly 
all peoples consists of three basic components, which may be glossed 
as things, people, and forces. Things are controlled by manipulation 
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and people by communication, but the unseen forces fall into both 
categories. That is, there are some that are dealt with by manipulation 
and some by communication. These are, respectively, the domains of 
science and of religion. I thus arrive at the following definitions: 

Religion is the sum of mankind’s collective efforts to understand, to 
exploit, and to enjoy unseen Powers, largely through techniques of com- 
munication. The religion of any given people is the sum of their efforts to 
understand, exploit, and enjoy the Powers in their environment. 

Science in the sum of mankind’s collective efforts to understand, to 
exploit, and to enjoy non-sentient Forces, largely through techniques of 
manipulation. The science of any given people is the sum of their efforts to 
understand, exploit, and enjoy the Forces in their environment. 

In a following chapter I point out that this distinction looks neat 
on paper, while in practice the boundary between religion and science 
is not always sharp. There is a certain amount of science in most reli- 
gions—for example, the belief that what worked before will surely 
work again—while among scientists we often find what can only be 
called a religious dedication to their pet theories, on the principle that 
“you've got to believe in something.” 

I then move on to a consideration of the second great mystery: 
the problem of explanation. Why religion? Here I review a variety of 
explanations that have been offered, in anthropology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and history, and point out that they all suffer from the same 
deficiency: reductionism. I quote here from an earlier work of mine: 


Anthropologists and sociologists, seeking to explain the rea- 
sons for religion, have often put me in mind of John Saxe’s six 
blind Hindoos, who went to “see” the elephant. One took hold 
of the trunk, one took a tusk, one grabbed an ear, one seized a 
leg, one took the tail, and one held a hand against the animal’s 
side; each then offered a characterization of the beast based 

on whatever appendage he had taken hold of. In the case of 
religion, some social scientists have seized upon its sociological 
functions, some on its psychological, some on its dramaturgical 
or mythological or historical elements, and we are assured in 
each case that this is what religion is “really about.”*! 


By way of concluding this discussion, I present “a catalogue of needs,” 
pointing out that religions may fulfill an enormous variety of cognitive, 
social, and psychological needs, and it is impossible to predict which 
will and which will not be important in any given religion. 
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Part 3, “The Practice of Religion,” descends from the theoretical to 
the practical. In “The Anatomy of Religion” I discuss the basic cogni- 
tive and behavioral components that we can expect to find in any 
religion. In a very long chapter, “The Evolution of Religion,” I depart 
from the otherwise ahistorical approach of the book to present a 
partly imagined scenario for the development of religion through the 
various stages of human social and cultural evolution, not excluding 
the modern era. My single most important observation, ignored in 
other books that I know of, relates to the revolutionary impact of 
Salvationism in the past three thousand years. All peoples have some 
kind of belief, however vague, in an afterlife, and all of them believe 
that rewards and punishments are visited on mankind by the gods. 
However, it was not until around the last millennium B.c. that these 
two ideas were connected—that rewards and punishments were seen 
to be reserved for the afterlife rather than visited in this life. In suc- 
ceeding ages, this conception has become basic to all of the world’s 
largest religions. 

In “The Dynamics of Religious Change” I discuss the many ways in 
which religions may change over time. In “The Growth of Individual 
Religion,” drawing heavily on the pioneering studies of Jean Piaget, 
I discuss how religious ideas develop and change in the individual, in 
the course of growing up. In a final chapter I take up the tendentious 
issue of “Religion, Morality, and Moral Authority.” Here I point out 
that nearly all religions are much more explicit about what constitutes 
immorality than about what constitutes morality—as illustrated for 
example in the Ten Commandments. The great social and political 
benefit of religion, I conclude, is not so much that it makes us be good 
as that it prevents us from being bad. 

Religion and Adaptation, like Philosophical Roots, has never been 
reviewed in any journal that I know of. I have therefore taken the lib- 
erty of discussing it at considerable length in these pages, in the hope 
of making it better known. 

Taming the Savage (tentative title), a book on which I’m currently 
working, is a comparative study of the Indian policies of all eight of 
the European powers that established colonies on American soil, as 
well as of the postcolonial nations that succeeded them. Each of the 
countries developed a somewhat different policy or policies, based on 
its own conceptions of what an Indian was and what an Indian ought 
to be. Those conceptions owed more to deep and sometimes ancient 
ideological convictions than they did to ethnographic reality. A signal 
failing of all of them, not excluding that of the modern United States, 
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was the belief that one policy was suitable for all Indians, notwith- 
standing the enormous diversity of the native cultures. When all is 
said and done, this represents a blatant example of racial profiling. 

My review of the different policies is followed by a discussion of the 
great moral and philosophical issues that are implicit in them: matters 
of race, of slavery, of sovereignty, of the necessity of labor, of religious 
freedom, among others. 


The Spoken Word 

In addition to my writings, I hope at least that my students will remem- 
ber me for the courses I taught. They have to some extent already, in 
a volume of testimonial letters that | was given at my retirement in 
1992. I take the liberty of including here three tributes that I especially 
cherish: 

From an undergraduate: “As much as I appreciate both the knowl- 
edge I gained from these courses and the pleasure of hearing your 
beautifully structured and gracefully expressed lectures, another 
course outshone even these. In ‘Cultures of the Middle East’ you took 
us on a magic carpet ride three days a week. You created for us a rich, 
multidimensional world. Each class meeting was also an experience in 
the making of classic ethnography; we listened to you writing it every 
day. Each day I didn’t want the class to end. I still don’t.” 

From a graduate student: “In all my years of school, I had never 
heard lectures so astonishingly precise, grammatically correct, and 
utterly fascinating. I was in awe 
and, quite frankly, still am. While 
I cannot think of anything more 
challenging than taking notes from 
a lecture comprised of flawless sen- 
tences, smooth transitions, catchy 
leads, and provoking closings, I can 
honestly say that I learned more 
about Anthropology in one class 
than I ever thought was possible.” 


Wearing the Order of the Two Niles, 
conferred by the Government of the 
Sudan. Nettie K. Adams photograph, 
taken on the steps of the Sudan 
National Palace. 
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With Nettie at a School of American Research reception, Santa Fe, 2001. Staff 
photograph, courtesy of the School for Advanced Research, Executive Services 
Division, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


From a Chinese colleague: “It was you who helped me one evening 
at your home to link what I learned at a young age in China as to the 
real meaning of the Western ‘the true, the good, and the beautiful.’ It 
was you who impressed me in the Lafferty Hall conference room that 
when I speak about one of society’s illnesses—selfishness, I shouldn’t 
beat about the bush by calling it ‘excessive individualism.’ | shall 
never forget those many long General Education Review Committee 
meetings when jointly, we worked hard to convince others of the for- 
eign language competency and cross-cultural perspectives.” 


Honors 

I’ve received a fair share of honors in my eighty-one years, but 
honors are fleeting things, and seldom outlive the recipient. For what 
they’re worth, three that I especially cherish are the Order of the Two 
Niles, conferred on me by the president of the Sudan; the Honorary 
Presidency (for life) of the Sudan Archaeological Research Society; and 
the fact that an annual award for outstanding graduate student teach- 
ing at the University of Kentucky has been named in my honor. Perhaps 
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more than any of the above, though, I cherish an engraved plaque that 
was presented to me in 2009 by the Nubian community in Aswan. It 
reads: “Mr. William Adams, the Nubian people all love you”—written 
in medieval Nubian, modern Nubian, and Arabic. Recently at the 
University of Kentucky I have been named Distinguished Professor 
and have also been inducted into the university’s Faculty Hall of Fame. 


A Summing Up 

One reviewer of Archaeological Typology wrote that “the book is too 
long and addresses far too many issues.”** Persons with a similar desire 
for brevity and simplicity could in fact have said the same thing about 
every book I’ve written, including the original draft of the present 
book, which I’ve had to shorten by a third to suit the publisher. With 
the best of intentions, it’s simply not in my power to write a short book. 

This propensity results from a passion for three things, which are 
clearly interrelated: comprehensiveness, order, and synthesis. All my 
major writings are works of synthesis, and if you're going to synthe- 
size you have first to maximize the database (comprehensiveness), and 
when it reaches a certain level of complexity you have to bring order to 
it. This latter I have done, in several books, by means of classification. 

Readers will have no trouble recognizing that the theme of ideol- 
ogy resonates strongly through much of my later work. This reflects a 
long-standing conviction, based on observation of my own behavior 
as well as that of everyone else, that human beings are only intermit- 
tently rational beings—hence my objection to all purely rationalistic 
theories, such as cultural materialism. Much of the time people’s 
thoughts and actions proceed from gut-level, unexamined convictions 
about the true, the good, and the beautiful that have been with them 
since early youth, perhaps even since birth. These convictions are 
commonly treated—even dismissed—as part of culture, but that begs 
the ultimate question: how do they come about, given that they have 
no rational basis? 

I think the capacity to be ruled by ideas, which are not always ratio- 
nal, is the most uniquely human of all our qualities. And the older I 
get, the more I realize not only how influential it is, but how far we are 
from really understanding it. Ideology, in short, remains the “black 
box” of anthropology and every other social or behavioral science. All 
my life I have been trying to peer into that box. 
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The Traditional Navajo System 
of Counting Change 


3F 


THE FOLLOWING system of nomenclature for sums of money under 
a dollar was once in nearly universal use on the Navajo Reservation 
but is today virtually forgotten. It involves a complex interweaving of 
a system of nomenclature based on Spanish reales (“pieces of eight”) 
and one based on colored scrip that was formerly issued by traders. It 
seems worthwhile to record it here, as part of the record of a vanished 
era in Navajo life. 


1¢ 1redor1sendao 5o¢ 4 yaal (reales again) 
(from Spanish centavo) 55¢ 4 yaal + yellow 
2¢ 2 red or 2 sendao hoe 6 blue 
5¢ Yellow 65¢ 6 blue + yellow 
1o¢ 1blue jot 7 blue 
15¢ giinisih (from Spanish quince) 75¢ 6 yaal (reales again) 
20¢ 2 blue Bo¢ 8 blue 
25¢ 2yaal (from Spanish reales) 85¢ 8 blue + yellow 
30¢ 3 blue go¢ 9 blue 
35¢ 3 blue + yellow 95¢ 9 blue + yellow 
4go¢ ablue $1.00 1béeso (from Spanish peso) 


45¢ 4 blue + yellow 
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APPENDIX B 


Courses Taught by the Author 
3 


At the University of Kentucky 
INTRODUCTORY COURSES 
Human Ancestry 
Introduction to Cultural Anthropology 
The World of Tribal Peoples 
The World of Peasants 


ARCHAEOLOGY/CULTURE HISTORY SURVEY COURSES 
World Prehistory 

Archaeology of Europe and the Near East 

Beginnings of Civilization 

Diffusion of Civilization 

Comparative Civilizations 

Egyptian Civilization 


ETHNOGRAPHIC SURVEY COURSES 
North American Indians 

Indians of the Southwest 

Regional American Ethnography 

Peoples of the Near East and North Africa 
Peoples of Inner Asia 


TOPICAL SURVEY COURSES 
Peasant Societies 
Anthropology of Religion 
Language in Culture 
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METHOD, THEORY, AND MISCELLANEOUS TOPICS 
History of Anthropology 

Anthropology and Colonialism 

Senior tutorial seminar 


GRADUATE PROSEMINARS 
Introductory Proseminar 

Culture History Proseminar 
Ethnology Proseminar 

Proseminar on Contemporary Theory 
Proseminar on Scientific Theory 


ADVANCED GRADUATE SEMINARS 

The Modern Near East 

The History of Anthropology 

Topical Seminar in Cultural Anthropology 
Advanced Culture History Seminar 
Advanced Theory Seminar 

Theory and Methods of Classification 


COURSES OUTSIDE ANTHROPOLOGY 
Understanding Religion 
Experiment in Cross-Cultural Living 


At Peking University, 1998 
North American Indians 
Ancient Egyptian Civilization 
Current Theory and Practice in American Anthropology 


At Almati State University, Kazakhstan, 1995 
North American Indians 
Nomadism 
Islam 
Theory of Religion 
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Author’s Publications, by Subject Matter* 


Southwestern ethnology 
1 book 


14 shorter contributions 


Southwestern archaeology 
3 books 
33 shorter contributions 


Nubian culture history 
3 books 
66 shorter contributions 


Nubian excavation reports 
12 books 
27 shorter contributions 


Nubian ceramics 
1 book 


13 shorter contributions 


3 


Nubian churches 
1 book 


2 shorter contributions 


Archaeological theory and 
practice 

1 book 

23 shorter contributions 


General culture historical theory 
10 shorter contributions 


General anthropological theory 
2 books 


7 shorter contributions 


Miscellaneous 
6 shorter contributions 


*“Books” includes technical monographs. “Shorter contributions” includes book 
chapters, journal articles, brief communications, and reviews. 
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Notes 


Introduction 


4. 


The name is pronounced “free- 
HO-less.” It’s the Spanish word 
for “beans.” 


Chapter 1 


4. 


All but the last sentence are quoted 
from Wilcox n.d.: 261. A fragmentary 
autobiography of my grandfather 

is included in the same volume, 


PP. 173-211. 


Chapter 2 


= 


Quotes from a mimeographed bro- 
chure distributed by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. 


2. Adams 1993. 

3. Adams 1993: 306-10. 

4. See Iverson 2002: 160-88. 

5. Pronounced “de-SHAY.” It’s a bad 
English pronunciation of a bad Span- 
ish transcription of a Navajo word, 
Tse-ghi, which means simply “gash 
in the rock.” There are quite a few 
other canyons with that name in the 
Navajo Country. 

6. Armer 1933. 

7. Morton 1951: 4. 

Chapter 3 
1. Manzanar was the name of an older 


fruit-growing community at the site. 


Although the name means “apple 
orchard” in Spanish, the place was 
settled only in the early twentieth 
century. There is no record of either 
Spanish or Mexican activity in 
Owens Valley. 


. Unrau 1996. There is also a beautiful 


volume of photos by Ansel Adams 
(1944) and a surprisingly nostal- 

gic memoir by Jeanne Houston 
(Houston and Houston 1973). Many 
of the Adams photos are republished 
in a more recent work (Armor and 
Wright 1988). Atrocity accounts by 
persons who were not actually at 
Manzanar should be treated with 
some caution. 


Chapter 4 


1. Lowie 1959. 
2. Adams 1998b: 110. 


Chapter 5 


355 


1. I will continue to use this politically 


incorrect term for the Enemy Way 
ceremony, because it was the term 
universally used by both Navajos and 
whites until a generation ago. 


2, Adams n.d. (2) 
. For a detailed explication of the 


proposed study, see Taylor 1958: 
1-3. 


aun $s 


14. 


15. 
16. 
a7 
18. 
19. 
20. 
Dale 


22, 


Notes to Pages 82-255 


See West 1927. 


. Morss 1927. 
. [later learned that the site had been 


visited by Byron Cummings and a 
group of students, although I can 
find no published record of their 
visit. 


. Dean 1969. 

. Taylor 1958. 

. Adams 1963. 

. Adams 1990: 24. 

. Spicer 1962. 

. Adams 1963. 

. For detailed background on the 


building of the dam and its conse- 
quences, see Martin 1989. 

Six additional sites, not found by 
Nettie and me, were recorded by 
later expeditions. 

Adams and Adams 1959. 

Adams and Adams 1959. 

Adams 1960. 

Adams 1993. 

Adams 1963: 63-65. 

Adams and Ruffing 1977: 66. 

I sounded this theme again in Adams 
1971. 

Kluckhohn and Leighton 1946; 
Leighton and Kluckhohn 1948. 


Chapter 6 


a 


Sal 


There was no ski lift to the top in 
those days. 


. [have told this story at much greater 


length in Adams 1992b. 


. For the politics involved in planning 


the dam, as well as the engineering 
involved in building it, see Little 
1965. 


. The spellings that I use in this text 


correspond to the local, Sudanese 
pronunciations of Arabic words. 
They are not transliterations of the 
classical Arabic spellings. 


. E.g., Jackson 1954; Davies 1957. 
. The British expedition at the Egyp- 


tian fortress of Buhen, which had 
been at work since 1957. 


. To be technically accurate, there are 


9. 


10. 
La 
12. 
11% 
14. 
US 


16. 
ne 
18. 


Ch 


AS 
2s 


Ww 


Ov 


oo NI 


two closely related but not mutually 
intelligible Nubian languages spoken 
along the Nile, and other more dis- 
tantly related Nubian languages in 
the western Sudan. 


. The excavator was Leonard Woolley, 


then a young graduate student but 
later to become world famous for his 
excavations in Mesopotamia. 

Arti is Nubian for “island.” In medi- 
eval documents Meinarti is called the 
Island of Michael. 

Adams 1965a. 

Adams 2009a. 

Adams 1966b. 

Adams 20052. 

Adams 1998: 9-74. 

For my discussion of this, see Adams 
1980. 

Burckhardt 1819: 140-41. 

Adams 2005a. 

Adams 2005a: 271-80. 


apter 7 
Adams 1964b, 1965b, 1966a. 
For documentation on the 1969 digs, 
see Adams 1994. 


. Adams and Adams 1998. 


Burckhardt 1819: 148. 


. Neither cemetery is immediately 


close to a habitation site. 


. For the final published report, see 


Adams et al. 1999. 


. Plumley and Adams 1974. 


See especially Adams 1996: 213-52. 


g. Plumley, Adams, and Crowfoot 1977: 


29. 
. See Skeat 1977. 

. N. Adams 1986, 1991, 2001. 
. Adams 1996. 

. N. Adams 1986, 1991, 2001. 


Chapter 8 


as 


For my discussion on this point, see 
Adams 1998: 193-261. 


2. Adams 1994. 
3. Adams and Adams 1998; Adams et al. 
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1999. 
Adams 2000, 2001, 2002, 20038. 


= 
6. 


Notes to Pages 255-348 


Adams 2004, 2005b. 
Adams 1998, 2005a. 


Chapter 9 


1. 


hw 


fon 


The name, which means “new fron- 
tier,” is pronounced “Shin-JAHNG” 
in Mandarin Chinese. 


. When speaking English, Chinese 


always refer to the place as Peking 
University, not as Beijing University. 
In Chinese it’s Beijing Daxue, or 
Beida for short. 


. Lowie 1937: 54. 
. Pronounced “DAH-shooay.” 
. This was written for circulation and 


comment among my Chinese as well 
as American friends; it has never pre- 
viously been published. 


. Bruce Privratsky was actually a 


doctoral student at the University of 
Tennessee. I had been recruited to 
serve as an external member on his 
advisory committee. 


. Salisbury 1955. 
. The Soviet entry into the war against 


Japan didn’t take place until a couple 
of months later, and it is regarded by 
the Russian people as a separate war. 


Chapter 10 


i 


N 


fw 


© ON DU 


The Nubian Studies Conference met 
once in Boston, and the Meroitic 
Conference met once in Toronto, but 
this is not likely to happen again due 
to the small number of American 
members. 


. Adams 1962, 1964a. 
. Adams 1964b, 1965b, 1966a. 


Adams and Adams 1998; Adams et al. 
1999. 


. Adams 2000, 2001, 2002, 20032. 
. Adams 2004, 2005b. 


Adams 1981. 


. Adams 1986. 
. Adams 1994: pls. 3.3, 3.4. 


Chapter 11 


Ls 


Adams 1963. 


2. Aberle 1964. 


1D: 
ie 


14. 
is. 


16. 
ATs 
18. 
19. 
20. 
. Adams 1980: 47. 


= 


ay 


22) 
235 
24. 
Dis, 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 


30. 


Bil, 
. Fotiadis 1993: 357. 


Boy, 


. Adams 1960. 


Adams n.d. (1) 


. For a complete list, see Adams 1977: 


XXIV. 


. Greek, Coptic, Old Nubian, and 


Arabic. 


. Colton and Hargrave 1937. 

. Adams 1964c: 241-47. 

. Adams 1962, 1964a. 

. Adams 1973b. 

. Luse this term in preference to 


the more common “types” because 
among Nile Valley archaeologists the 
term type is used to designate vessel 
forms. 

Adams 1965a. 

This was the medieval name for the 
northern part of Nubia, which was 
the focus of all my work. 

Adams 20092. 

W. Adams and E. Adams 1991: 
XVi-xvii. 

Washburn 1992: 249. 

Adams 1992c. 

Adams 1973<a. 

Adams 1980. 

Gallaher and Padfield 1980. 


Adams 1980: 43. 

Adams 19924. 

Adams 1992a: 62. 

Edelstein 1967: 3. 

See Adams 1998b: 14. 

Bell 1972: 1. 

Adams 1998: 301. 

For the Spanish, see Adams 2003b. 
The Chinese translation is still in 
preparation. 

Arab village religion falls in the 
broadest sense under the rubric of 
Islam, but it is in practice thoroughly 
polytheistic, focusing on the worship 
of a horde of local saints that have 
no Koranic or Shari’a sanction. 
Adams 2005a: 180 
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